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PROLOGUE 


Nationat Socialism has saved Germany from a state of 
political and moral disintegration. 

The Swedes who dream of introducing National Socialism 
among us also forget that, contrary to the Germans, we had 
not to fight in the World War of four long years, against over- 
whelming odds, that we suffered no complete overthrow and 
no utter collapse—that we had not to submit to the terms of 
a peace thrust on us by our conquerors, and that we had no 
period of inflation and no five years’ agony of general depres- 
sion. Consequently all the preliminary conditions that are 
essential for the introduction of new forms of government and 
of economic life are lacking. Our people should be grateful 
to God for the fact that in a stormy and threatening epoch 
they live under happier and more peaceful conditions than 
any other nation in the world. 

The first chapter, entitled “Voyages of Discovery in an 
Unknown Land”’, gives an outline of the sources and prelimi- 
nary studies on which this book is based. I am afraid that 
most of my readers will find this first chapter terribly tedious, 
with its innumerable names of people and towns and its 
chronological table. Consequently it is my duty to warn you 
betimes to read it. However, it must remain, as it contains 
documentary proofs and an explanation of the genesis of 
this book. 

It is only occasionally that I have instituted cursory 
analogies with conditions in Sweden, as an exhaustive com- 
parative analysis would have made the book double its present 
size. 

Finally, I must express my heartfelt thanks to those 
generous friends who were kind enough to read through most 
of the chapters. I must thank Professor Sven Tunberg for 
looking through the chapter “Before the World War’, 
Lieutenant-General Henri de Champs for the chapters dealing 
with military and political topics, Admiral Otto Lybeck for 
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the chapter “Skagerrack”, Dr. Erik Lundberg for chapters on 
social problems, Professor H. von Euler-Chelpin for the 
chapter on industry, traffic and science, Professor Gunnar 
Dahlberg for the chapters on “Race Culture” and ‘“The 
Jews”, and Bishop Tor Andrae for the chapter on ‘““The Church 
and Religion”. 

The chapter entitled “Woman’s Place in the Third 
Reich” was written by my sister Alma. For the information 
about the Nobel prize-winners I have to thank Councillor of 
Commerce Ragnar Sohlmann, and my thanks are due to 
General-Secretary Dr. Diem, for the information about the 
Olympic Games. 

Most of the Germans who assisted me in procuring informa- 
tion which I needed are mentioned in this book. 

I wish to state emphatically that the above-mentioned 
gentlemen are in no wise responsible for the views which I 
have expressed on various questions. I alone accept full 
responsibility for them. 

If this book helps to dispel the extraordinary misconcep- 
tions that one finds so frequently expressed, I shall be glad to 
realize that my work has not been in vain. 

I would not venture, however, to go so far as to express 
the hope that the prospect which I have visualized in the last 
chapter may contribute, be it in ever so small a way, towards 
the attainment of that world peace for which all right-thinking 
people yearn. 

Sven Henin. 
Stockholm, 


April 27th, 1937. 


CHAPTER I 
VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY IN AN UNKNOWN LAND 


As a rule it is rather hard to make discoveries in a country, if 
you have not travelled through that country. 
Assé Huc. 


BETWEEN the years 1844 and 1846 the two French Lazarist 
Fathers, Abbé Huc and Abbé Gabet, went on an amazing 
journey through Tibet, which Abbé Huc has described in a 
famous book entitled Memories of a Journey through Tartary, 
Tibet and China, which was published in Paris in 1853. The 
second volume concludes with the following words : 


Perhaps we will have an opportunity of giving an accurate 
picture of a country about which such erroneous ideas have ever 
been entertained as in our days. It is not that there has been any 
lack of works written about those regions. . . . The number of 
works that have appeared during recent years on the subject is truly 
amazing. But the zeal of the writers is not always sufficient to make 
us acquainted with regions in which the writer has never set foot. 
If a man after a few strolls through the factories of Canton or in 
the environs of Macao writes a book entitled A Trip Through China, 
it simply means that the author has presumed to deal with a subject 
about which his information is very inadequate. As a rule it is 
rather hard to make discoveries in a country, if you have not travelled 
through that country. 


Abbé Huc’s contention applies with special aptitude to the 
muddled impressions which the outside world has about 
Germany. You need only substitute in the quotation I have 
given from Abbé Huc the name Germany for China, Berlin 
for Canton, and Hamburg or any other German port for 
Macao. People have lectured and written very copiously 
indeed about our southern neighbours without taking the 
trouble beforehand to get to know that country and to study 
the people who live inside its frontiers. Patterning myself on 
Abbé Huc, I have also done my best to give an accurate 
picture of the land that I am describing in this book. 
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When, after travelling in Asia for several years, I had 
returned to Stockholm on April 15th, 1935, I received invita- 
tions from nearly all the geograhpical societies in Germany 
to give lectures about my own experiences and those of my 
comrades in the heart of the greatest continent in the world. 

Instead of spending the spring among them, as my German 
friends wished me to do, I gave a series of geographical lectures 
in public in Sweden, and I spoke during the course of the next 
summer before several youth organizations in Swedish rural 
areas. 

Meanwhile I had got several invitations to give a series of 
public lectures throughout Germany. At last I came to an 
agreement with Ebner, the theatrical agent in Berlin, that 
I should speak from public platforms in the Third Reich, and 
submit to being escorted through all the leading cities in the 
country like the white elephant in Barnum’s circus. There may 
be a certain amount of risk in placing oneself at the mercy of 
an impresario. But the head of the firm, Frau Gunderloch, 
and her assistant, the White Russian, Herr Abanchine, looked 
after my interests, and made the arrangements for my tour in 
a way that was beyond all praise. 

Gradually the scope of my programme of lectures assumed 
larger and larger proportions, and it transpired that it would 
not be completed in the autumn as had originally been 
intended. As a matter of fact it was not concluded until the 
beginning of April 1936. By that time I had delivered one 
hundred and eleven lectures on Asia in ninety-one German 
towns. In addition there were nineteen lectures in Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway 
and Finland. The fees received for my lectures were sufficient 
to pay the bill for my last trips to Asia, for which I had become 
the sole guarantor personally. Furthermore, I was in a position 
to instruct the members of my scientific staff to go ahead with 
the preparation of their specimens and their notes thereon, 
although as yet we had not got the subsidy from the Swedish 
Government. 

On my arrival in Germany in the beginning of October 
1935, 1 had the feeling that I had entered a new land that was 
utterly unfamiliar to me. For this reason I decided to keep a 
diary, which might later on be published in the form of a com- 
prehensive description of the new Germany. In bygone times 
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I had already been in very close touch with that country. In 
the years 1889 and 1890 I had studied in Berlin University 
under the aegis of Baron von Richthofen, the best authority 
on Asia of that period and indeed one of the best of any period. 

During the course of the World War I had spent fourteen 
long months in visiting all the German and Austro-Hungarian 
fronts. 

A year of life in the field with officers and soldiers had 
given me better opportunities of studying the German 
mentality than many years of peace. The fact of going through 
stirring experiences of international importance is calculated 
to bring nations closer in touch with one another than 
anything else I know of. I had daily opportunities of observing 
the death-defying heroism of the soldiers—a heroism which 
only finds its parallel in the brilliant military genius and the 
patriotism of the French. 

In four books, A Nation in Arms, To the East, Baghdad— 
Babylon—Niniveh and Jerusalem, I have described my experi- 
ences of those days. My notes about the German front in the 
Baltic provinces and in Northern Italy have never been 
published. 

Eleven Germans, mainly airmen, took part in our great 
Swedish expedition to Central Asia in the years 1927 and 1928. 
There too my Swedish staff and myself had an opportunity of 
forming very cordial friendships with young Germans. An 
account of our adventures will be found in my works On the 
Great Journey and Riddles of the Gobi Desert. 

When I returned home in the middle of April 1935, I found 
that events had been moving in Germany while I was away. 
Only confused rumours had reached us in the heart of Asia. 
And so everything seemed strange and new to me. All my 
experiences and recollections dated back to the reign of the 
Kaiser and the Republic of Weimar. The newness, the philoso- 
phy and the innovations of the National Socialists and of their 
victorious Fuehrer, I regarded with scepticism. I found it hard 
to believe in the possibility of such a complete change of 
outlook among a people with traditions dating 2000 years 
back. I approached the study of those men of the new era 
with almost the same feelings of curiosity and nervous tension 
which I had previously felt when I visited the native regions 
of the Kirghiz, the Mongolians and the Tibetans and moved 
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freely in partibus infidelium.* I had returned home to rest and to 
co-ordinate my scientific notes with a view to publishing them. 
Instead of doing so I had to undertake a new voyage of 
discovery in a terra incognita which was quite close to our 
southern ports. One thing was quite clear to me, and that 
was that a description of this journey should also appear in 
book form. 

The account of my trip which I am giving in these pages 
may seem to some people to be superfluous. It will seem rather 
scrappy and abrupt, and more like a list of names than 
anything else. But I have a definite reason for writing this 
chapter. It will give the reader an idea of the extremely many- 
sided and strenuous experiences that went towards the securing 
of material for this book. There is a sameness about all festivi- 
ties and banquets in all cities and towns, and they are only 
worth mentioning in the most casual manner. In most of the 
ninety-one towns there were receptions in the local town-halls 
with addresses by the Mayor in the presence of the town 
councillors, and I had invariably to write my name in the 
“Golden Book”, which had been signed in former days by the 
Kaiser William, and by Hindenburg and Hitler. 

If the reader, on perusing this introduction, has a feeling 
of breathlessness at the speed with which this journey was 
performed, he may console himself with the reflection that it 
was a considerably more breathless and strenuous task for us 
who actually went through the experiences described in these 
pages. I am using the plural number, “we” and “us”, not 
from a sense of pontifical or dictatorial arrogance, but merely 
because I was never alone. My sister Alma accompanied me 
as my secretary. On the first occasion I was accompanied by 
Dr. David Hummel, while during the greater part of my 
journey I had Dr. Gésta Montell with me, and during the later 
stages I was assisted by Dr. Eric Norin and Dr. Nils Ambolt. 

On the morning of October 8th my sister, Dr. Hummel 
and myself were in Berlin, and on the next day I was received 
at 6 p.m. by Adolf Hitler in his spacious study. I had never 
seen him previously, but I had received two telegrams from 
him—one in Peking, in which he wished me a successful trip, 
and one in Nanking with birthday greetings. I now expressed 


* Latin—“‘in the regions of the infidels’. 
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my thanks to him for his thoughtfulness on both occasions, as 
he welcomed me with a hearty handshake. 

Hitler is an imposing and a well-built type of man. We both 
sat down. He told me how things were in the Reich at the 
momentous time when, supported by the suffrages of the 
people and especially of the workers, he took over office, and 
how he was at present working for the interests of the people 
as a whole. He spoke with energy and conviction as though he 
had been addressing an audience of a thousand. It was only 
towards the end of the interview when we came to Asiatic 
topics that his voice had a timbre of emotion and tensity of 
feeling. 

In the marble hall in the Zoo on the same evening I met 
a very distinguished gathering, including General Hermann 
Goering with his brother-in-law and his sister-in-law, Count 
and Countess Eric von Rosen; the Swedish Ambassador, 
af Wirsén, and Frau af Wirsén ; the German Ambassador in 
Stockholm, Prince Wied, and Princess Wied ; Admiral Bencke, 
who had played such a heroic part in the battle of Skagerrack ; 
the former Colonial Minister, Herr Solf ; the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, Liu Ching: Chich; my old friend Albrecht Penck ; 
several comrades of the Richthofen days, among them 
Professor Georg Wegener and Professor Ernst Tiessen, and 
various fellow-travellers who were with me in my travels in 
1927 and 1928. 

The President of the Society for the Study of Geographical 
Science, Professor Krebs, welcomed me to the gathering. At the 
end of the lecture Professor Hans Virchow, of the Anthropo- 
logical Society, proposed a vote of thanks to me. 

October roth. Interviews, photography visits, banquets, 
wireless announcements, a final inspection of the exhibition of 
my sketches in the Guvlitt Gallery, a visit to the Academy of 
Sciences and a lecture in the Philharmonic Hall. 

Took night train to Cologne. Met the Swedish Consul- 
General Schnitzler. Visit to offices of the KGlnische ettung. 
A radio: address to 5,000,000 listeners. A lecture. The news- 
paper that we visited on the following morning has 900 
employees, and uses up 220 miles of paper daily. Thence by 
car to Duisburg. Lecture in the evening. 

October 13th. By train to Dresden. A lecture. Among my 
audience I noticed the Reichs Governor, the Mayor, and 
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‘Ambassador von Bluecher from Helsingfors. On the next day 
a reception in the Council Chamber in Leipsic with speeches 
by the Mayor, Dr. Goerdeler, the Rector Magnificus, Professor 
Krueger, and Professor Reinhard, the President of the Society 
of Geographical Studies in Leipsic. In the evening a lecture, 
lasting as usual for nearly two hours, in the vast Albert Hall. 
While in Leipsic we stayed, as we had done so often before, 
with good old friends of mine, my publishers, Fritz and Hans 
Brockhaus, and their wives. 

October 15th. Travelled past Bamberg to Augsburg, where 
we met Princess Elisabeth Fugger-Babenhausen, née Countess 
von Plessen, the maiden name of whose maternal Swedish 
grandmother had been Lewenhaupt. We spent two days as 
guests of Princess Elisabeth in the old castle of Wellenburg, 
which is so rich in legendary associations. I had often stayed 
there previously, when I was making my Reisebengt* 
researches in the archives of Augsburg. 

October 16th. The thirtieth anniversary of my journey to 
the Trans-himalayan regions. Lecture in Augsburg. 

Then we went to Munich, and thence to Stuttgart, where 
the Swedish Consul-General, Th. Wanner, welcomed us. After 
my lecture, at which the Reichs Governor Murr was among the 
audience, the missionary Sebastian Schmidt from Leh called 
on me, and gave me a parcel containing a traveller’s medical 
chest from Burroughs and Wellcome. One of my servants had 
taken a fancy to it in 1907 and stolen it. Later on his conscience 
began to sting him about it, and he requested Herr Schmidt 
to give it back to me. 

After we had visited the Hitler Youth Exhibition, which 
had been organized in support of East Prussia and Memel, we 
went by motor past Donaueschingen to Zurich, where we were 
received by Professor Arnold Heim. 

When we arrived in Innsbruck we were welcomed by a 
guard of honour of the group of pioneers who have been named 
after me. After the lecture there was a sing-song by the young 
people, and I was handed a laurel-wreath and the Pioneer’s 
badge wrought in gold. A trip by rail to Vienna, where there 
was a reception given by the Ambassador, Herr Undén. Visit 
to the Academy of Sciences with lectures by Professors Redlich 


*Sven Hedin—Vanished Traces. Oriental voyages of Reisebengt and 
other travellers in the seventeenth century. Leipsic, 1923. 
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and Oberhummer. Luncheon and reception by Herr Pernter, 
ithe Secretary of State. At the lecture in the Concert House on 
October 22nd, Herr Miklas, the President of the Federation, 
Chancellor Schuschnigg, the Cardinal and several members of 
the Government were present. 

On October 23rd I gave a lecture in Aussig, and on the 
following day in Prague, where we were the guests of the 
Swedish Ambassador Lagerberg and his wife. There was an 
extraordinarily large audience in the lecture-hall, which, I 
recollect, was in a big basement room. Some Czech Left-wing 
elements in the town, who knew through my radio talks about 
my friendly attitude towards Germany, had assumed an 
attitude which threatened disturbance. To safeguard against 
this risk the services of the police were requisitioned. There 
was no trouble, however, until the lecture was over. A dense 
mass of people made a rush towards the frail wooden door of 
“Kiinstlerzimmer”. The police held their ground, but the 
mob did their utmost to break through their cordon. Had 
they succeeded in smashing in the door we would all have been 
trampled to death by a mob of autograph-hunters—not by 
Left-wingers ! We soon, however, got accustomed to this type 
of mob. 

After a visit to the Czechic and the German Geographical 
Institutes, through which we were shown by Professor Swoboda 
and Dr. Julie Moscheles respectively, we went by car to 
Karlsbad, where I delivered another lecture. Then followed 
lectures in Rumburg and Briinn. On October 28th we motored 
past the monument of the Battle of Austerlitz. On the way to 
Vienna, folk-dances in national costume were held in one 
village in our honour, and songs were sung for us in a 
Protestant church. In the evening I delivered a lecture in 
Vienna, after which a banquet was given by the Ambassador 
Undén and his wife. 

In the castle of Gutenstein I met once more my old war-time 
friend, Count Ernst Hoyos, who possesses, I believe, the finest 
collection of hunting trophies in the world. The two next 
lectures were delivered in Graz and before the Geographical 
Society of Munich respectively, under the Chairmanship of 
Professor Wilhelm Gredner. On November 4th we went from 
Wellenburg to Freiburg, where we met the winner of the 
Nobel Prize for last year, Professor Spemann. Then we visited 
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Heidelberg, with its University which was founded 500 years 
ago, and thence to Stuttgart and Karlsruhe. I delivered lectures 
in all these cities. 

We took the train to Wiirzburg, where we got a very 
thrilling reception. The Mayor, Herr Memmel, the University 
professors, students and schoolchildren formed a procession to 
escort us from the railway-station to the hotel. 

Wiirzburg, redolent of memories of Sweden. The strong- 
hold that was stormed by Gustavus Adolphus in 1631, the 
circular church dating back to 706—the castle of the prince- 
bishops, one of the most beautiful in the world. The bed that 
was used one night by Napoleon still stands in a magnificent 
drawing-room. “This is the most magnificent parsonage that 
I have ever seen”, he is alleged to have said. After giving a 
lecture in Mannheim, in which our host was Mayor Renninger, 
we went in his car to the railway-station, where we entrained 
for Frankfort, where I met Dr. Ting and Professor Leusch. 
Thence we went to Wiesbaden. I delivered lectures in all these 
cities. 

We inspected Hoesch’s blast-furnace, and then set off for 
Diisseldorff. On November 15th we reached Mayence, where 
we were welcomed by Professor Schmidtgen. We next visited 
Cologne, where we were hospitably entertained by Herr and 
Frau Holtkott. Thence we went to Wupperthal and Kassel, 
where Prince Philip of Hesse showed us the Landegrave’s 
Museum and the Picture Gallery with its twenty-nine paintings 
by Rembrandt. 

The next cities we visited were Magdeburg and Hanover. 
Thence back to Berlin. A lecture to the students in the com- 
mercial school. Next day a lecture in aid of the Winter Relief 
Fund. Then two days of intensive activity in the capital city 
of the Reich. A banquet given by the Association of the Far. 
East, organized by Dr. Diehm and Dr. Linde. Another banquet 
given by the Chinese Ambassador, Liu, and by Tann, the 
Chinese Chargé d’Affaires in Stockholm. Yet another banquet 
given by General and Frau von Seeckt. And several other 
banquets ! 

On November 24th we motored to Bremen and Hamburg 
to give lectures, and thence to the Manor of Sierhagen in 
Holstein, where we were received hospitably by Countess 
Plessen. We sat up all night talking, retiring at 4.30 a.m. We 
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tet out for Ltibeck on the 26th, and after I had delivered my 
lecture there we went to see the magnificent Church of the 
lessed Virgin, and were enraptured by the wonderful strains 
of its organ. On November 27th we arrived at Greifswald, 
where we met once more Professor Johannes Paul, Hindenburg’s 

‘tlaughters, Frau von Brockhusen, and one of the young 
Rismarcks. 

Among the enormous crowd that filled the town-hall I 
recognized Field-Marshal von Mackensen, resplendent in his 
Htussar’s uniform. I went along the gangway to meet him. 
‘The unescapable cameras were focused on us as we shook 
hands once more after the lapse of so many years. The last 
time I had seen him was in Galicia in 1915. The Field-Marshal, 
erect, majestic-looking and alert, joined our little supper-party 
wlterwards, and chatted on until past midnight. Nobody who 
did not know his actual age would have taken him for a veteran 
uf 88. That night we returned to Berlin, where I delivered more 
lectures. I was in Halle on the anniversary of the death of 
Charles XII. 

Sunday, December rst, was another day of many engage- 
ments. At about 11 a.m. I gave a two hours’ lecture in the 
Albert Hall in Leipsic. We breakfasted with Hans and Suse 
Brockhaus, after which Montell and I motored to the “‘Schwe- 
denstein”, before which we stood bareheaded in a downpour 
of rain, while it was getting darker and darker every moment. 
After listening to an address of welcome by the Syndic of 
Liitzen we visited the Gustavus Adolphus chapel. Our 
programme also included a drive to Jena, luncheon and a 
debate at the house of Frau Rudolf Eucken, a two hours’ 
lecture, the return journey to Leipsic and supper at i a.m.— 
all crowded into one day. I was quite exhausted as I lay down 
in my bed. 

On December and I delivered a lecture in Gérlitz. About 
midnight we reached Breslau, where we were greeted by our 
dear comrade of our Asiatic tour, Dr. Waldemar Haude. 
Then followed three radio talks: ‘Interview’, ‘‘Christmas- 
tides in Asia” and “To the Children of Germany’. And then 
there were lectures delivered under the auspices of the Society 
for Geographical Studies and the Society for German Culture, 
with addresses of welcome delivered by Professor Max 
Friedrichsen and Professor Walz, the rector of the University. 

B 
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On the next day I delivered a lecture in the Aula, which has 
seating accommodation for 1200. Of the 4000 students attending 
the University, 2000 were present. Among others the leader of 
the students delivered a magnificent speech. We had tea with 
the Swedish Consul, Herr Grund, and his wife. It was there that 
we met once more Count Piickler, the former German 
Ambassador to Stockholm, and his wife. 

We also gave lectures in Beuthen, Troppau and Budapest. 
In Budapest we stayed with the Swedish Consul-General, 
Bayer-Krucsay. Lecture on geography. Met Countess Stella 
Andrassy, Countess Hanna Karolyi and Countess Alice Teleki 
(the two last-mentioned being the daughters of the celebrated 
Asiatic explorer, Count Bela Szechenri), Professor Cholnoky, 
Vald Langhet and other friends. 

On December gth we were once more in Vienna. There 
was a private view of my exhibits in the presence of Herr 
Pernter, the Minister of Education, the Swedish, French, 
Roumanian, Swiss and Russian Ambassadors, Professor 
Oberhummer and other friends. In the evening a lecture in 
the Concert Hall, where I met my old war-time friend, Count 
Emerich Thun. On the following day a lecture in charming 
Salzburg. 

On the ioth I stood on the podium of the House of the 
Sharpshooters’ Society in St. Gall. I also visited the spot where 
the inn stood in which Gustavus Adolphus IV died. A new 
house was erected at a later date on the same spot. On one of 
its walls there is a memorial tablet with the words : “Here in 
the inn at Résli King Gustavus IV lived for four years, and 
here he died on February 7th, 1837.” Professor Schmid said 
that the people in this neighbourhood of St. Gall cherish the 
memory of the great king with sorrow and pride. 

Colonel Gustafsson was respected and loved by everybody 
on account of his quiet, unpretentious and grave demeanour. 
There was something very mysterious about his deportment. 
He was always very solitary and retiring in his manner, and 
the only diversion he had was to sit dreaming over the keys of 
aspinet and playing with his host’s little daughters, who did 
not try to probe his secret, and had no idea that their poor 
silent guest had been the ruler of a famous kingdom. When 
death at last had compassion on him and put an end to his 
troubles, he was missed in the little circle that had gathered 
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around him in St. Gall. He was a poor, homeless and forgotten 
wanderer who had departed, and to whom belated recognition 
wan accorded when he was buried as King of Sweden in the 
vault of the Riddarholms Church, where he sleeps in peace 
lieuicle Gustavus Adolphus II and the Palatinate Kings. 

I had now five more lectures to deliver at Basel, Bern, 
Oflenburg, Ulm and Pforzheim respectively. After my strenu- 
wun work during the previous months it was a great relief to 
awake once more in Stockholm on December 1gth. 

On Janurary 27th, 1936, I faced once more a eonwied 
audience, this time in Brandenburg. Then followed in quick 
wuccession Potsdam, Kéthen and Dessau, where we saw the 
Alupendous machinery of the ‘‘Junkerswerke’, old-world 
(QQuedlinburg with its stately and romantic cathedral in whose 

_¢rypt Aurora von Ké6nigsmark, “high-bosomed, slim and 
golden-haired”’, is buried. She had been, like Sophia Albertina 
later on, Abbess of Quedlinburg. As late as 1910 her mummified 
«orpse was shown to curious tourists. 

In the wonderful towns of Halberstadt and Hildesheim 
lectures were held, as well as in Goslar and Géttingen, where 
ihe Scientific Association gave a banquet in our honour in the 
miliutial home of Herr Abel, the Professor of Palaeontology. 
I'hen we visited Paderborn, Soest and Osnabriick, where Mayor 
(jnertner welcomed us in the presence of President Eggers and 
others in the town-hall in which Johann Oxenstjerna and Adler 
Sulvius signed the Treaty of Westphalia. Their portraits and 
those of the other signatories of the treaty adorn the walls of 
this hall, which is rich in historical associations. 

After a lecture in Bielefeld we went to Essen, and thence on 
I'elbruary 13th to Bonn, where I met once more my old friend 
and comrade of the Richthofen days, Professor Alfred 
Philippsson, in the Beethoven Hall. When I announced aloud - 
iny delight at his presence among us there was a wild out- 
lurst of applause in the hall. He has rendered great service to 
yeographical science. Professor Meinardus was also one of my 
vircle of comrades of forty-seven years’ standing. 

We had a look through the house in which Beethoven was 
horn in a little room with sloping gabled ceiling, which had 
ince been just a lumber-room. This little room is now adorned 
with a bust of Beethoven and a few withered wreaths. The little 
lhwuse has been converted into a Beethoven Museum. His 
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musical scores, several of them in the original, his watch, his 
glasses, his ear-trumpet and other trifles are preserved under 
glass cases. Here, too, are to be seen his writing-desk and a 
piano that he used in Vienna and whose strings vibrated to his 
immortal compositions. 

In the National Museum we remained for a long time 
looking at the well-lighted glass cases containing Roman and 
Celtic antiquities found in the vicinity of Bonn. Then we went 
to the Venusberg and enjoyed from its summit a magnificent 
view of the Rhine. At its foot is the lovely old town and on the 
other side of the river rises the ridge of the Siebengebirge with 
its old feudal castles and towers. 

In the evening a lecture in Solingen, formerly the town of 
the sword-forgers, now a place where implements of peace are 
wrought. Thence we went to Recklinghausen, and on the 
following day motored to Aix-la-Chapelle, the terminus of the 
electric trains for Belgium and Holland. Four nations converge 
at this point, Belgium, Holland, Germany and Luxemburg. 
We got a royal reception in the magnificent town-hall, which is 
decorated with Rethel’s wonderful pictures dealing with themes 
from the history of Charlemagne. 

The cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle is one of the most fas- 
cinating buildings that the visitor to Germany could see. In 
front of its altar thirty-two Emperors were crowned, and 
on an upper gallery is the throne on which they sat after 
their coronation. Among those who sat on this throne was 
Charlemagne. 

A kindly priest showed us through the treasure-house of the 
magnificent cathedral. He made copious and very informative 
comments on Lothar’s cross, Charlemagne’s sarcophagus, several 
monstrances and relics, as well as manuscript copies of the 
scriptures in magnificent gold-bound volumes—and invisible 
and ubiquitous electric alarm-bells installed to safeguard against 
burglars. The good priest opened the intricate locks of the 
glass cases for us, pushed back the thick glass panes, and took 
out the precious articles. He handed me Charlemagne’s jewel- 
studded hunting-knife, saying as he did so : “Doctor, I am very 
sorry that it is not in my power to present you with this little 
gem as a keepsake.” 

I next delivered lectures in Remscheid and Bochum. Essen 
continued to be our headquarters, and from that town we went 
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on trips to the adjoining towns, and as a rule hospitable 
Mayor Richter placed his car at our disposal. After the lecture 
in Miilheim we had supper with Frau Hugo Stinnes, the wife 
of the great industrial magnate. She and her kindly daughters 
and her little Swedish grandchild were most charming in the 
tributes they paid me on my birthday. 

Accompanied by the famous’ Sister Johanna, my sister 

visited the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy in Diisseldorf, 
where Florence Nightingale helped them to establish their 
home. : 
On the following day we were in Rheydt. As usual there 
was a reception in the town-hall, and we entered our names in 
the Golden Book. Among those listening to my lecture I saw 
again Father Veltmann, from Manas, in Sinkiang. In nearly 
every town I ran into officers whom I had met during the war. 
And I was constantly being asked to satisfy the demands of 
autograph-hunters and to write my name in albums and on 
copies of my own books. It would have been petty to refuse. 
Everybody was so friendly and showed such an interest in me 
that I had only to grin and bear it. I am afraid, however, that 
now and then my signature was. rather slovenly. 

On February 22nd I was free, and Professor Kukuk took us 
to see the Bochum Museum and Institute of Metallurgy. There 
were models and relievos in glassware showing how the seams of 
coal ran under the ground. 

At a depth of 1500 yards it was too hot to work, I learned. 
I was furthermore informed that 240,000 workers were em- 
ployed in the coal-mines. If we take into account their families 
too, this means that 1,000,000 are maintained directly by the 
coal-mining industry. And then there are all the other lines of 
work which are supported indirectly by the coal-mines. 

Germany’s coal-mines are calculated to last for another 
Goo years at the present rate of consumption. If, however, the 
output is doubled, her supplies of coal will be exhausted in 
goo years. But before that time arrives human genius will have 
contrived substitutes for coal. Power will be extracted from the 
air or from the restless play of wind and wave. At any rate we 
have no grounds for uneasiness on this score. And these mighty 
coal-seams were once living forests whose trees resounded with 
the song of birds and full of pulsating animal and insect life. 
We saw some wonderful coloured plates in the museum which 
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gave us an idea of what those trees of the dawn of the world 
looked like. Huge complete trunks of coal-trees were displayed 
in the museum. Involuntarily I reached out my hand to stroke 
them, and I gazed on them with reverential awe as I thought of 
their venerable age—some 350,000,000 years. One’s mind 
becomes dizzy at the thought that the astronomers of our days 
are only now discovering stars whose beams of light were first 
sent out at the time when the sun’s rays fell on the wings of 
the day-flies flitting about the tree-tops in the coal-forests. 

It is only when one tries to realize the impalpable distances 
of space and the mysteries of the ether that one understands the 
attitude of the politician who at the time of a Presidential 
election in America was working with fanatical zeal on behalf 
of his favourite until he happened to look into space through 
the telescope in Mount Wilson, and simultaneously listened to 
some astounding figures about distances and light-years. “Ah, 
well,”? he exclaimed dazedly as he drew his hand across his 
forehead, “I am utterly indifferent now as to whether Taft or 
Bryan becomes President !” 

During the next few days I gave lectures in Hagen, Over- 
hausen, Hamm, Iserlohn, Miinchen-Gladbach, Gelsenkirchen, 
Krefeld, and Hamborn. I admit quite candidly that I had never 
heard the names of some of those towns whose golden books 
were laid before me. In Hamm four brothers, all members of 
the Hitler Youth, treated us to a rendering on their bugles of our 
National Anthem, ‘Du Gamla, Du Fria’’.* In Gladbach-Rheydt 
we were welcomed by the Mayor, Dr. Poeschel, who in the 
course of his speech informed us that this thousand-year-old 
town, which was now given up to the textile industry, was 
near the frontier-line between Germany and France. Of its 
137,000 inhabitants, he went on, 6000 belonged to the Hitler 
Youth, a few hundred of whom had assembled with their band 
in the courtyard of the town-hall. On February 29th we were 
in Krefeld, the town of velvets and silks—silks that are go per 
cent artificial silk, and 10 per cent real silk. It is stated that 
the women of this town are the most beautiful in Western 
Germany. 

At the end of my lecture, as I expressed my gratitude for the 
appreciation shown of my pictures of Asia, I stated that in 


*“O Ancient Land ! O Free Land !” 
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former times it was a recognized custom in Sweden that maidens 
had the right to make proposals of matrimony on the last day 
of February in a leap-year by uttering the ritualistic words : 
“T am a maiden, and this is February 29th |”? Had I been a 
youth in those days who knows what would have been the 
reaction of such a challenge on me? 

February 24th was a free day, and we accepted an invitation 
to attend the carnival at Diisseldorf. In a room in the town- 
hall several notables and ourselves were welcomed by Mayor 
Dr. Wagenfiihr and the town-councillors, all in their ancient 
civic robes, velvet cloaks and long, white-powdered, full- 
bottomed wigs. 

The tables were all gaily decked in the council-chamber. 
To the resounding strains of a band Prince Hermann II, a 
parodist of Hermann Goering, and Princess Venetia appeared 
on the scene. All seated themselves at the tables.:The Mayor 
addressed the royal personages who had come to grace the 
carnival. Then he turned to me, and finished his address by 
hanging the Order of Fools around my neck. While the carnival 
was going on all those present acted as though they had been 
bewitched in some extraordinary way. Men who normally were 
the very embodiment of dignity and decorum gambolled about 
like care-free, devil-may-care children. They vied with one 
another in playing all kinds of tricks and jokes. 

I gravely stated in returning thanks for the honour that had 
just been conferred on me that I had been a guest of Darius 
when Alexander came and set fire to the palace, that I had been 
present when Caesar cast the dice and crossed the Rubicon, 
that I had ridden for a bet with Jenghis Khan on the banks of 
the Caspian Sea and had played chess with Tamerlane in 
Samarkand, but what were all these great experiences com- 
pared with the honour conferred on me at the Carnival of 
Diisseldorf when His Foolish Highness, Hermann II, had 
conferred on me the Order of Fools, which I would henceforth 
wear night and day. 

After the banquet we went through the crowded streets to 
an open space where we sat on chairs and looked on for a few 
hours at the most amusing carnival procession—quaint-looking 
motor-buses, cars, carts and rack-wagons crowded with people 
in fancy-dress garb and wearing the queerest masks imaginable 
-—horsemen, clowns, pierrots, boys with wheel-barrows, dancers 
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and jugglers—a deafening din of all types of musical instru- 
ments, pipes and drums. Then followed a procession of wagons 
with all kinds of fantastic tableaux vivants of topical themes. The 
most amusing of these was a white duck, as big as an African 
elephant, seated on a throne on an enormous wagon, and 
surrounded by young ducks. In big characters on the wagon 
were the words : “The Foreign Press.” 

Next came a tableau of the demilitarized zone. Numerous 
Press representatives from Belgium and Holland, probably also 
from England, had forgathered to see a show which was not 
staged for them. We also arrived at Cologne before the carnival 
procession passed by. 

A people who with two such terrible decades behind them 
can nevertheless escape from the grey monotony of the daily 
round and from the narrow path of duty and gambol with the 
unrestrained abandon of children—for the future of such a 
people there is no need to worry. As I looked on I thought of 
Karlfeldt’s Epistle to Sabaeus and of Frédling’s picture of 
Xenophon who was proud to see Greeks who, after all the 
hardship and hunger and cold they had undergone and after 
all the dead men they had looked upon, could still be gay. 

Our own lecture-carnival reached Detmold on March end, 
and on the following day we arrived at Miinster, where we got 
a rousing reception in the Peace Hall, which has never been 
altered in any way since 1648, when 150 delegates assembled 
inside its walls. We arrived at Coblenz on March 4th. Many 
of these names are of Latin origin. Coblenz is derived from 
“Confluentes”.* Miinster comes from ‘‘Monasterium’”’,} while 
Cologne was originally “‘Colonia’’.+ 

We next visited the following towns in succession : Darm- 
stadt, Gieszen, Offenbach, with its “leather museum” which 
was established by Dr. Eberhardt, and Nuremberg. These 
towns were beflagged in our honour. Hitler had announced on 
March 7th, in his speech to the Reichstag, his government’s 
decision to garrison the Rhineland again. 

In Nuremberg, the town of the Party Days, we were escorted 
by Alderman Duerr to the Field of Mars, the Zeppelin Field and 
the Congress Hall. We also visited von Peetz House, where 
Gustavus Adolphus and his wife had lived in 1632. 


* The confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle. 
t Monastery. t Colony. 
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We next visited Fuerth, Plauen and Coburg. The fortress 
of Coburg was defended in 1632 by 1000 Swedish dragoons 
against Wallenstein, who was obliged to give up the siege. 
There are at present three royal households in Coburg—that of 
the father of Princess Sybil, that of the Czar Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria and that of the Grand-duke Cyril of Russia. 

In spite of our desperate hurry to keep up with our time- 
table we managed to visit Wartburg. Our leader, Captain von 
der Gabelentz, spoke about Luther with a knowledge of his 
subject that could not have been more profound had he lived 
in the days of that great reformer. 

After the meeting of the Diet at Worms, Luther lived 
quietly in Wartburg during the years 1521-22, devoting his 
time to the translation of the New Testament. His bedroom is 
now a lumber-room, and his study is also a small room. The 
story about the devil and the ink-pot was presumably a fabrica- 
tion by some wag who lived some hundred years after Luther’s 
death. There are some striking pictures in the castle of both 
Luther and Melanchthon, painted by Cranach, as well as a 
splendid armoury with effigies of tatights and horses in 
armour. 

I delivered a lecture on March seth in Eisenach and visited 
the two little rooms in the Luther House in which Luther lived 
from his fifteenth to his eighteenth year. We were shown many 
mementoes of Luther in this house by the housekeeper, a homely 
old woman who spoke about him as though he had been 
lodging there just then. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born in Eisenach and lived 
there as a lad until he was nine years old. 

On our arrival in Weimar we directed our steps nnadintely 
to the Goethe House, where we were received by Professor 
Hans Wahl, a man whose appearance and build were reminis- 
cent of Goethe himself and who had made a very exhaustive 
study of the life and writings of that great man. He escorted 
us through the twenty-three rooms of the new Goethe Museum, 
in which sketches, engravings, portraits, books and various 
articles that had belonged to Goethe as well as his scientific and 
urchaeological treasures and his collection of works of art are 
to be seen. On one wall hangs a picture of a tree with some 
thirty branches, each of which represents a department of 
scientific inquiry or of art and literature in which Goethe 
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displayed great pioneering activity. Truly a man of astonishing 
versatility. 

We also cast a glance at the modest little bedroom in which 
he died on March 22nd, 1832. The bed with the blankets 
turned over, the simple arm-chair with the footstool, and 
between them a little night-table with two medicine-bottles— 
all just as they were when he died. He died sitting up in his 
chair. Immediately before his death he asked those around him 
to draw up the curtain, apparently in order to get more light, 
as his eyes were already growing dim. He did not notice that 
the curtain had already been drawn up, and that the room 
was as bright as it could possibly be just half an hour before 
noon. 

His last question was what the weather was like, and on 
receiving a reply, he remarked : “Ah, well, spring will soon 
be here again.”? Then he raised his right arm, as though he 
were trying to write his name in the air with his forefinger. 
But his arm fell limply to his knee, and his life was over. 

There is a German-Swedish Institution in Weimar, in 
which we were entertained by ladies in Swedish national garb 
to a reproduction of a little fragment written in Goethe’s youth. 

I gave a lecture at about 11 a.m. on March 15th in Erfurt. 
In the afternoon we got a royal reception in the pillared hall of 
Weimar Castle, where we were welcomed in a speech by 
Governor Sauckel. In the evening I delivered another lecture. 

After I had given a lecture next day in Gotha, Mayor 
Schmidt, Baron Schenk and my friends and myself were 
invited by Dr. Joachim Perthe, Professor Langham and 
Professor Haack, Privy-Councillor Hennicke and Herr Flicek, 
the publisher, to supper. We listened to some very animated 
discussions. 

In the course of our conversation I stated that the directors 
of the famous firm that publishes my books intend, if all turns 
out well and the money can be procured, to print and publish 
the gigantic atlas dealing with Central Asia, Tibet and 
Mongolia—an atlas that will not only contain the results of 
my geographical discoveries, but everything else that is known 
about that section of the Continent of Asia. 

On our way to Greiz, where I was to deliver my next lecture, 
we drove past the circular stone mill, which was Napoleon’s 
base for the battle of Jena. 
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We next motored to Gera, and thence to the 800-year-old 
Zwickau, where Robert Schumann was born 127 years ago, 
and where there is a coal-mine which has been working for the 
past eighty years. Finally, we reached Chemnitz, a town in 
which the National Socialists, when they came into power, 
discovered that the Communists had contracted a debt of 
100,000,000 marks. This was a crushing burden, which the 
present municipal administration is trying to liquidate at the 
rate of a few million marks per annum. 

Pészneck was our next objective. It has now only 500 
unemployed in contrast to 1800 in 1933. 

In Kénigsberg we got a cordial reception from Governor 
Friedrich and the Swedish Consul, Ostermeyer. After delivering 
two lectures I visited the Kant Museum in the town-hall with 
my colleagues, and we were shown a picture of the great 
philosopher as well as some of his manuscripts and books, as 
well as his bible, his walking-stick and other things. We also 
saw a cast of his skull, which had been taken from his grave 
many years back-for that purpose. We also visited his grave. 

My next lectures were given in Insterburg and Elbing. In 
Marienwerder the Governor, Dr. Budding, gave a party at his 
fine old baronial mansion. Count and Countess Dohna and 
other celebrities were also present. The atmosphere was reminis- 
cent of Lagerloef’s Gésta Berling. Then we went by car along 
the bank of the Vistula, where the experts of Versailles arranged 
the frontier in such an idiotic manner that at no point does it 
come in contact with the river, although occasionally it runs 
some twenty feet from it. What was the reason for such a quaint 
alignment ? Who has benefited by it? Was it the German 
fishermen, who must possess a passport to cross the twenty feet 
of foreign territory and who, at any time they happen by 
chance not to be carrying it, are put under arrest ? Peace and 
a neighbourly feeling between those of different nationalities 
are not promoted by such frontier readjustments. 

Who is there that has not heard all about Marienburg ? 
It is just a little town with one of the most wonderful castles in 
the world, which was built by the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order and was their seat for 150 years. Marienburg was taken 
by storm by Gustavus Adolphus II and by Charles Gustavus X. 

In Dantzig we met on March 28th Herr Greiser, the 
President of the Senate, who contributed substantially towards 
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the establishment of better relations between Germany and 
Poland, and who on one occasion boldly walked out of the 
Council Chamber in Geneva by the main entrance, although 
he had been advised to leave by a side-door in order to avert 
an attempt to assassinate him. 

It was the eve of the famous vote in Germany, when 
Dantzig’s Germans had to take to the sea in order to be able 
to vote on a German ship outside the two-mile boundary. 

My lecture in Colberg had been timed for eight o’clock. 
But I learned that Hitler was making an important pronounce- 
ment by radio at that hour, and so I postponed my lecture until 
it was finished. 

On March 29th we were again in Berlin, and had an 
opportunity of observing the great excitement, the gaily 
beflagged streets and the crowds that flocked to the polling- 
booths. The votes for the Fuehrer ran into gg per cent of the 
total. 

The last towns in which I spoke were Rostock, Harburg, and 
Flensburg on April grd. 

I was able to attend on April 5th when the members of the 
Swedish Academy on the occasion of the Jubilee to celebrate 
its 150th year placed a wreath on the grave of its founder in 
the Riddarholm Church in Stockholm. 

All told, I delivered lectures in 91 towns in the German 
Reich. We travelled 8580 miles by rail and 5830 miles by car. 
We saw labour camps, the Hitler Youth, colossal buildings, 
magnificent motor-roads and many other impressive indications 
of Germany’s progress, and we conversed with a considerable 
number of representatives of the new order of things in that 
‘country, from governors, circuit leaders and district leaders 
down to the rank and file of the people. We were wonderfully 
impressed by the strenuous activity and the tremendous 
achievement of the citizens of the Third Reich. But these 
impressions, recollections and the notes which I took of them 
were, after all, just a chaotic jumble, gleaned just as I went 
along through the country. They were utterly useless in their 
crude original form, but I realized that they might be of great 
value after a systematic study and co-ordination of their 
gist. 

After I had devoted the spring and the summer to my book, 
The Road of Silk, as well as to the organization of my scientific 
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work and to the Eleventh Olympiad, I decided to return to 
Germany. 

We started on October 1st and arrived on October 3rd at 
the stately home of the industrial magnate Herr Richard Heike, 
on the Wannsee. The owner and his family were away from 
home, so that my sister Alma and myself had the fine house all 
to ourselves. A cook, the butler, Wobst, and the chauffeur, 
Kurt Ewert, were placed at our disposal. The wheels of our 
Mercédés-Benz were destined to make many revolutions before 
we had seen enough of the Third Reich. 

Walter Funk, the Secretary of State, and Dr. Ott and many 
other gentlemen gladly offered to help me when I expressed the 
desire to see and learn as much as possible about the Third 
Reich. 

I never spoke a word to Hitler about my scheme of writing 

a book about Germany, and I only told Goering about my 
intention on December 12th, just three days before I started 
for home. 
_ At the suggestion of Herr Funk, Councillor Dr. Wilhelm 
Ziegler, the publisher of the Magazine for Politicians, was my 
faithful and indefatigable companion, and I can never thank 
him adequately for the priceless services he rendered me. He 
assisted me immensely by arranging a scheme for my study of 
the Third Reich and he supplied a regular library of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers and magazines for use in my study in 
Wannsee. 

I had to give up my original idea of describing our five 
motor-tours on which Dr. Ziegler and occasionally also other 
experts accompanied us. However, in order to give some idea 
about it, I thought that it was my duty to insert a kind of 
“chronological table”, in which I only mention the principal 
places at which I stopped. 

First Journey—October 11th-16th—Berlin, Magdeburg, 
Hildesheim, Essen, Miilheim, Leverkusen, Vogelsang, Bonn, 
Godesberg, Bad Briickenau, Rhén, Bad Neustadt, Erfurt, 
Leipsic, Berlin. 

Second Journey—October 28th—goth—Berlin, Elbing, Erm- 
land, Allenstein, Ortelsburg, Létzen, Jagerhéhe, Angerburg, 
Romintener, Heide, Trakehnen, Insterburg, Kreis Labiau, 
Kénigsberg, Berlin. 

. Third Journey—November 4th-13th—Berlin, Leipsic, Bay- 
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reuth, Augsburg, Wellenburg, Munich, Straubing, Regensburg, 
Deggendorf, the Bavarian Forest, Passau, Holzhammerhof, 
Nuremberg, Wurzburg, Rothenburg, Stuttgart, Hohenheim, 
the Black Forest, Baden-Baden, Karlsruhe, Dorf Forst, Speyer, 
Worms, Dorf Riedrode, Bensheim, Gros-Gerau, Frankfort-on- 
Maine, Homburg, Saalburg, Frankfort-on-Maine, Gieszen, 
Marburg, Kassel, Géttingen, Goslar, Berlin. 

Fourth Journey—December 6th-11th—Berlin, Liibeck, 
Plén, Kiel, Huson, Hamburg, Lingen, Meppen, Nordhurn, 
Arnheim, Doorn, Lingen, Emsland, Berlin. 

_ Fifth Journey—December 13th—Berlin, Jiiterborg, Meiszen, 
Sachsenburg, Berlin. 

The distance which I covered by motor-car between 
October 11th and December 13th ran into something over 
gooo miles. To this must be added 1250 miles by rail from 
Sasznitz to Berlin and back, from Berlin to Kénigsberg and 
back—-to say nothing of long stretches when travelling by car 
was held up through fog. In all, therefore, we did 2400 Swedish 
miles by train, and if we add up all the journeys we did by motor 
and train during those seven months which we spent in Germany 
in 1935 and 1936, the total is about 24,500 miles, and certainly 
it totals 25,000 miles if we add in all our motor-trips in the 
various towns and cities. In other words, we travelled a distance 
equivalent to the length of the equatorial line. If you cast a 
glance at a terrestrial globe. and visualize the equatorial line 
as cut up and stretched in innumerable little lines over the 
surface of Germany, which runs into 469,000 square kilometres, 
you will find that these little lines lie very close to one another. 

It will, we hope, be realized thatit took a tremendous amount 
of work and trouble to make the skeleton plan of this book. I 
quite realize now the force of the quotation from Abbé Huc 
at the head of this chapter. Like him, I also hope that my 
book will in some measure contribute to dispel the fantastic 
notions entertained at present about Germany—fantastic 
notions that you even find frequently among very cultured 
Swedes. 


CHAPTER II 
BEFORE THE WORLD WAR 


The Germans had inherited from their forefathers the custom 
of fighting an enemy with weapons and not with requests. The 
Suebi were the only tribe whom they could not withstand, for even 
the immortal gods themselves would not be a match for them. But 
apart from them, there was no opponent on earth whom they could 


not overcome. 
CaEsAr—De Bello Gallico. 


Tue Swedes, the Norwegians, and the Danes are more 
closely related to the Germans than to any other nation in 
Europe. Oscar Montelius in his Var Forntid* refers to this 
blood-bond : 


Our fair-haired, tall, long-skulled forefathers cultivated our 
fields as far back as the era which followed soon after the Ice Age, 
that is to say, nearly 15,000 years ago. Long after they had extended 
their territories away to the north of Scandinavia their race was 
known all over the world under the name of Germans. In other 
words, the inhabitants of Scandinavia and of the most northern part 
of Germany formed a homogeneous group of people—the ‘‘Germans” 
—just as the inhabitants of France and England formed another 
group—the “‘Celts’—and in the eastern regions of Europe there was 
a third group which isolated itself from the others under the name of 
*Slavs”’. 


The Germans who lived in what is now Northern Germany 
had a well-developed system of agriculture fully 2000 years 
before the birth of Christ, but they also lived on fishing and 
hunting. Even in those days they had a highly developed 
material civilization. Their weapons and agricultural and other 
implements showed a very high technical perfection, as is 
evident from many sources of information. We cannot say 
whether they had songs and sagas in those early days. We get 
our first glimpse into their intellectual outlook and their social 
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organization about the time of the birth of Christ from Roman 
authorities. From their revelations we learn that the dawn of the 
historical era of the Germans was of a much earlier date than 
that of any other people in Europe with the exceptions of the 
great nations of classical antiquity, the Greeks and the Romans. 

At a very remote period the Germans had already been 
classified and described as a homogeneous people. Posidonius 
of Apamea (125-40 B.c.), the teacher of Pompeius and Cicero, 
was apparently the first writer to mention the Germans by 
name. Later on Tacitus and other Roman writers referred to 
them under the same title. Germania is the name of the famous 
work which Tacitus wrote about the people dwelling in the 
north. 

Tacitus wrote his book somewhere about the year A.D. 100. 
But Julius Caesar had already penetrated as far as the Rhine 
in his campaigns for the conquest of Gaul 150 years previously, 
and he gave us the first authentic information we have about 
the Germans in his book De Bello Gallico. At an earlier date, 
ie. 113 B.c., the Germans brought home to the Roman world- 
rulers in a very drastic fashion a grim realization of their 
strength and of their efficiency in warfare. In that year two 
great German tribes had suddenly pushed forward in the course 
of their mass migrations right to the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire, first in the vicinity of modern Carinthia and a little 
later on in the lower-Rhone-valley zone. In this place two 
Roman generals suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Germans in the year 105 B.c.—a defeat that was all the more 
sinister and terrifying as the vanquished Romans had not the 
faintest idea who their aggressors were. For a long time they 
were trying to puzzle out in Rome whether their opponents 
were Celts or Scythians, whereas they were, as a matter of fact, 
two German tribes, the Cimbri and the Teutons. 

In the year ror B.c. the Roman general Marius succeeded 
in defeating both tribes, the first at Aquae Sextiae—the modern 
Aix-en-Provence—and the other at Vercellae in North-west 
Italy. In this way a new and a greater disaster was averted. 
But after that the Romans devoted the greatest attention to 
these unknown tribes. To this fact apparently we may attribute 
the fairly authentic information which we get from Roman 
sources about the earliest history of the Germans. 

The mass migrations of the Cimbri and Teutons give us a 
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vivid insight into the conditions of living among those tribes. 
It seems fairly clear that they were agriculturists, and for this 
very reason one is inclined to wonder what was their reason in 
pressing forward to the further frontiers of the Roman Empire, 
and why they ventured to engage in conflict with such for- 
midable opponents. The explanation is land hunger and lack 
of room to expand in their own territories. 

Perhaps also they were forced to migrate owing to the 
incursions of marauding hordes over their own frontiers, and 
since that time similar onsets by the German tribes between the 
Rhine and the Danube against the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire became more and more increasingly frequent. On two 
occasions Caesar made incursions into the regions on the other 
side of the Rhine. It was then that the first bridges were made 
over the Rhine. He was anxious to penetrate into this mys- 
terious part of the world and to fix the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire on Germansoil. His first invasion lasted only for eighteen 
days, after which he had to retreat without having succeeded 
in his purpose. The other was somewhat longer and concluded 
in an equally unsatisfactory manner. Just like the Germans, the 
Romans also tried to inspire a constant feeling of tension and 
unrest by their repeated incursions. The Roman generals 
endeavoured by persistent eruptions to consolidate their 
position in the region right in front of their own boundaries and 
to bring into subjection the tribes that confronted them. 

Both sides were so equally matched that neither could gain 
any advantage over the other. But in the year A.D. g a battle 
was fought in the Teutoburg Forest which culminated in one 
of the worst defeats that ever befell Rome. Varus, the Roman 
general and pro-consul in Germany, was put to rout by 
Arminius, the chief of the Cherusci, and committed suicide. 
His three legions were annihilated—only a handful of men 
escaping, who fled across the Rhine with the news of the 
disaster. It is said that when the Emperor Augustus heard the 
dreadful tidings, he cried out : “Vare, Vare, redde miht legiones !”’* 

Sixty years ago a gigantic statue, made by Ernst von Bandel, 
was erected in commemoration of the victory of Arminius in 
the neighbourhood of Detmold in the Teutoburg Forest. On 
March 3rd, 1936, I went to see this monument. On a pedestal 


*“Varus, Varus, give me back my legions |’ 
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about ninety feet high stands the statue of Arminius towering 
up almost eighty feet and brandishing in his hand a sword about 
twenty feet long. The statue is symbolical of the grit and energy 
of the ancient Germans, although Arminius himself, as visualized 
by the sculptor, is neither handsome nor graceful. From his 
lofty eminence he surveys the broad expanse of that Teutoburg 
Forest, the scene of his great triumph over which his spirit 
hovers today. 

But the Romans did not give up the fight. The next invasion 
was led by Germanicus, a grandson of the Emperor Augustus. 
These campaigns dragged on for over a century. The German 
limes, or fortified frontier, marked the extremest boundaries 
of Rome’s encroachments on German territory. It stretches 
approximately from the confluence of the Lahn with the Rhine 
straight across the Taurus range, the Odenwald and the 
Swabian stretch of the Jura mountains right to the Danube, . 
where the modern town of Kelheim stands. 

Like the great wall of China, this frontier-line is one of the 
greatest monuments of history. At Homburg vor der Héhe in 
the Taunus range the Emperor William II arranged for the 
restoration and rebuilding to the smallest detail of Saalburg— 
the Roman fort on the site. I went to see it on November rath, 
1936. It gave me a very vivid impression of the Roman system 
of fortification of 2000 years ago and of the thoroughness with 
which the Roman Empire consolidated the frontiers which 
separated its territories from those of its neighbours. On its 
walls, which were fortified with battlements, the cohorts with- 
stood the onslaughts of the Germans. Among other monuments 
of this period is a tombstone in Saalburg, which states that the 
Roman Centurion Calius of Xanthia perished in the battle of 
the Teutoburg Forest. 

It was here, too, on the frontiers of Germany that a limit 
was put to the encroachment of the Roman Empire—it was 
here that the Romans encountered enemies who were a match 
for them and whose prowess in warfare impressed Tacitus very 
forcibly. He writes about the “defiant blue eyes and the reddish 
fair hair” of the Germans, and goes on thus : 


They are of gigantic stature and have a vital energy which, 
however, expends itself in the frenzy of battle, but is not adaptable 
for continuous effort and steady work. In their eyes the greatest 
disgrace that can befall them is to lose their shields in battle. 
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on the grounds of their personal valour [Tacitus adds], and 
these leaders exercise more influence through their personal example 
than through their competence or efficiency as rulers. If they are 
always prepared for the fray and assume a spectacular réle, if they 
are always fighting at the head of their armies, their leadership is 
acclaimed by the multitude. 


Tacitus thus sums up his views about the Germans : 


Neither the Samnites, nor the Carthaginians nor the Spaniards, 
nor the Celts, nor the Parthians, have so frequently left their impress 
on history as the Germans. The sense of freedom of the Germans is 
more menacing than the Parthian dynasty founded by Arsaces. 


But it seems, too, that the Germans were not outstanding 
in military prowess merely. Tacitus draws our attention to other 
remarkable characteristics of theirs. It is exceedingly interesting 
in our day, when the Germans are waging such a fierce campaign 
for racial purity, to recall the statement of Tacitus that “the 
people of Germany will not intermarry with foreign tribes, but 
are of a racially pure and homogeneous stock’’. And, referring 
to their reverence for marriage and family ties, he writes : “It 
is considered a great crime to indulge in birth-control or to 
clestroy newly born infants, and good morals have more weight 
in Germany than good laws in other nations.” 

Tacitus mentions a characteristic of the Germans which is 
known nowadays among them as “loyalty to their leader’’. I 
refer to the custom of men of military age voluntarily rallying 
round a man who is outstanding in efficiency and courage, and 
placing themselves under his command for ever in life and in 
death. In his History of the World Hans Dellruck calls this 
custom “the merging of service with freedom”—a relationship 
between the leader and his followers which is based not on 
compulsion but on unswerving loyalty, a characteristic which 
is typical of the Germans especially. On the other hand, Tacitus 
ly no means overlooks the drawbacks to the German sense of 
personal freedom, when he states that “they do not all rally 
simultaneously and at the word of command to the assembly 
of free men, known asthe Ting, but they take two or even three 
(lays to rally their full quota, owing to their dilatoriness”’. 

Although the German tribes withstood the Romans for a 
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long time and although to all outward appearances they were 
united, and probably felt, too, that they were united, neverthe- 
less it took quite a long time for them to forma strong politically 
homogeneous body. It is true that they overthrew the German 
Empire. It is true that between the years A.D. 200 and 500 a 
deluge of Germanic races swept over Rome and its provinces, 
the German nations of the Goths, Burgundians and Vandals 
seemed to emerge from the earth by magic and to vanish just 
as quickly again. It is the period of the great epic poem of the 
Germans, the Nibelungenlied. It deals with the heroic fight of 
the Burgundians against the onset of the Huns and their tragic 
defeat at Worms on the Rhine, It was the first time that the 
Germans appeared as a bulwark for the West against the 
incursions of Asiatic hordes. 

The incursions of the Germans at this period were like 
terrible volcanic outbursts which instead of forming new 
mountains buried everything under their torrential lava- 
streams. Under Charlemagne the first efforts were made to 
weld the tribes together politically and to make one compact 
body of them. A new empire came into existence which was 
almost as vast as the Roman Empire. It extended from Jutland 
to the Pyrennees and the Tiber and from Brittany to the plain 
of the Danube. 

But the days of this empire, too, were numbered. It was too 
vast. The project of welding Germany and Gaul into a homo- 
geneous whole proved impossible. Even in Germany itself the 
subjection of the Saxons, which was politically necessary but 
was put into effect by means of gruesome harshness, left such 
deep wounds in the souls of that race that it took centuries to 
eradicate the bitterness of feeling that it entailed. 

Furthermore, the clash with the new spiritual empire that 
developed in Rome under the Papacy, began to make itself felt. 
When the Emperor stood in prayer during Mass before the 
altar in St. Peter’s Church on Christmas night, the Pope 
unexpectedly placed the imperial crown on his head, thereby 
symbolizing the restoration of the continuity of the Roman 
Empire. And on that day began the eternal journeyings across 
the Alps, the constant activities carried on between Italy and 
Germany in the name of the reunited imperial might of 
Germany. By the Partition Treaty of Verdun in 843, thirty years 
after the death of Charlemagne, his dominions were divided 
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into three parts, the western part going to Charles Bald, the 
middle part to Lothar, and the eastern part to Ludwig. This 
part was extended eastward and westward under the Saxon 
emperors Henry I and Otto I, and the Franconian Conrad II, 
They secured for the country a supreme position both from the 
material and the ideal point of view. When the Frankish 
Empire fell, this was the pattern that Charlemagne moulded 
into his empire. 

It was Europe’s greatest power, and was furthermore a 
bulwark against Asiatic hordes, Huns and Hungarians. The 
act of the Pope in placing the Roman imperial crown on the 
head of German emperors increased this power. So great did 
that power become that even the Pope himself had to bow to 
it. To such a pitch had this power grown under the reign of 
Henry III that at the synod of Sutri in the year 1046 he forced 
Pope Gregory VI to resign his office, and later on appointed 
four popes in succession. But a reaction soon came. His son 
and successor, Henry IV, was excommunicated by the Holy 
Father, and in order to be reconciled with the Church he was 
obliged to go on a pilgrimmage to Canossa and to wait for 
three days, barefooted and wearing a penitential shirt, outside 
the door of Gregory VII. 

With the coronation of Frederick Barbarossa, the German 
Empire entered on a new era of glory. Step by step Germany 
emerged as Europe’s focal point and champion of the West. 
Frederick Barbarossa went five times to the south. In the year 
1167 he entered Rome at the head of his troops with the anti- 
pope Pascal III, and forced his will on the Papacy. He was at 
once a German emperor and a son of the Church. During the 
Second Crusade he was drowned in the River Saleph in Asia 
Minor. He never reached the Holy Land. 

During this time the threads of the history of Germany, 
Europe and Christianity were woven together in one united 
fabric. One gets a vivid idea of this fact when one visits the 
imposing cathedrals of Speyer and Worms on the Rhine. I was 
especially impressed by the crypt containing the tombs of the 
emperors beneath the stone floor of the cathedral in Speyer, 
over which the mighty arched nave built in Romanesque style 
soars. There sleep Conrad II, Henry [JI, who deposed the 
popes, and Henry IV, the pilgrim who went to Canossa. 
There sleep too the Empress Beatrice, Barbarossa’s wife and 
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their daughter Agnes. The place next to the grave of Conrad II, 
which Barbarossa had chosen for his own resting-place, 
remained empty until a century later, when Rudolf of 
Habsburg, the first of that line, was buried there. 

Here beside those graves in the twilight dimness of the 
‘vaults one gets a wonderful impression of German greatness 
and of German tragedy, an impression of the imperialistic 
trend which has always characterized the German nature, but 
also of its tendency towards a disintegrating and paralysing 
particularism. 

The standard of comfort in the country increased, and in 
the German towns there developed a culture of a special stamp 
which was only surpassed by that of Northern Italy. This is 
the culture which we admire in the cathedrals of Cologne, 
Mayence, Frankfurt and Ulm, in the town-halls of Goslar, 
Linau or Brunswick and in the magnificent buildings of 
Augsburg and Nuremberg. You will hardly find another town: 
bearing the stamp of this architectural culture in a more 
ravishing style than Rothenburg, a town which is a monument 
of human creative power in bygone days. 

But the central power of the German Empire had been 
steadily waning. The power of the princes increased, and the 
empire lost its influence. The domination of the Habsburgs was 
growing more and more eastwards, and the centre of gravity 
of the empire was moving towards the frontier regions. 

When Germany asserted her position once more in the 
world, it was no longer in the domain of politics, but of religion 
and of matters spiritual. In the fight against the Papacy, 
Germany undertook the intellectual leadership of the West. 
On October 31st, 1517, Luther nailed his ninety-five theses 
on the door of the Castle Church of Wittenberg and thereby 
kindled the torch of the Reformation. 

Germany became once more the central point of Europe— 
the home of a new spirit. It now became not merely the arena 
for the. religious but also for the military contests of our 
continent. The chaos caused by the squabble between Protest- 
antism and Catholicism, as well as the Civil War, made 
Germany the political pawn of the bickering nations. During 
the course of the Thirty Years’ War the religious feuds were at 
their worst. It was at this time that Sweden took a hand for 
the first time in European higher politics. Gustavus Adolphus 
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saved the cause of Protestantism at the Battles of Breitenfeld 
and Liitzen. 

The Germans hold the memory of this heroic king in 
greater reverence than we do in Sweden. In German school- 
books he is called “The Saviour of Protestantism”, and in all 
Protestant churches in Germany, November 6th, the anniver- 
sary of the day on which he met with a hero’s death at Liitzen 
in 1632, is commemorated with more feeling and reverence 
than among us in Sweden. The Peace of Westphalia gave 
freedom of worship to the world. It was Gustavus and Axel 
Oxenstierna who came to the rescue of the principle of 
freedom of worship on which the modern world has been 
moulded. : 

Germany was devastated and depopulated as the result of 
this long war. Furthermore, it was politically paralysed and 
converted into an apple of discord. France was a guarantor of 
the Peace of Miinster and Sweden was a guarantor of the Peace 
of Osnabriick. 

“The German Reich was vested in a trusteeship’’, writes 
Alois Schulte, the historian, in dealing with this period. It is 
true that it still held its constitutional title, ““The Holy Roman 
Empire of German Nations”, but actually it was merely, as 
Samuel Pufendorf says, “‘a monstrosity”, with its 1800 
spiritual and temporal princes of all grades. Foreign powers 
like Spain, Sweden and Denmark were shareholders in this 
empire. The House of Habsburg, the actual occupants of the 
imperial throne, was far less loyal to it than Spain and nations 
across the sea and the Eastern Danubian regions. In the 
interior the principle of the sovereignty of the local rulers was 
dominant. Politically as well as religiously Germany was more 
torn by dissensions than any other nation ever had been in 
the history of the world. The Imperial idea was obsolete. It 
was less due to loyalty to this idea than to a mere lack of a 
definite scheme and to apathy on the part of its opponents in 
other nations that the “First Empire” of the Germans was 
still in existence in the year 1806. In that year Francis I, the 
Habsburg emperor, abdicated. 

The Habsburg dynasty played a useful réle in the history 
of Western civilization. It adopted and carried on the tradition 
of the Saxon emperor who defeated the Hungarians at Lechfeld 
in the year 955. The Habsburg dynasty also stemmed the 
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successive tides of the Mongolians, and acted as a breakwater 
against these deluges from the heart of Asia. 

Napoleon I gave its death-blow to this Holy Roman 
Empire. But already behind the veil of this empire a new 
power had developed in the heart of Germany. Frederick had 
made Germany a great nation which was destined to assume a 
commanding position in the years to come. 

The fight for Germany’s solidarity dominated the whole 
nineteenth century. Prussia and Austria fought for supremacy 
among the German peoples. Owing to the genius of Bismarck 
the dispute was settled in favour of Prussia. 

And yet the greatest ambition of German imperialists could 
not be realized. Austria with her millions of German inhabitants 
remained outside the boundaries of the empire. Furthermore, 
in its internal organization this “Second Reich” was too much 
bound up with the special dynastic obsessions of the various 
States which it incorporated to lay claim to the title of being 
a national State as England and France had been for a long 
time, and as Italy was destined to become later on. 

Socially too this new Reich was destined to be the arena 
of fierce disputes. During the space of a century the population 
had risen from 24,800,000 in the year 1816 to over 65 millions 
in the year 1914. During the same period the population of 
France has risen from 28,000,000 to 39,000,000. 

With regard to her mineral resources Germany was fairly 
well equipped. She had ample supplies of coal and iron. 
There was, however, a dearth of other raw materials, such as 
copper, cotton, caoutchouc, and petroleum. Again, her soil 
was not particularly good for agricultural purposes. There 
were, it is true, large areas of good arable land, but they were 
interspersed with huge tracts of poor and unproductive soil. 
Thus, for instance, there was the Brandenburg district around 
Berlin, consisting merely of sand which could only be rendered 
productive by extremely intensive and incessant toil. 

It was at this point that the problem of need of more 
territory cropped up once more in the history of Germany. 
During the course of the first two decades after the foundation 
of the empire, an abnormally large stream of emigrants began 
to leave the over-populated country. During the period 
between 1871 and 1890 nearly 2,000,000 souls emigrated, that 
is to say an average of 100,000 per annum. Most of them went 
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to the United States. Bismarck’s successor, Reichskanzler 
Gaprivi, found himself faced with the crucial problem of 
having to export goods or men, as he stated in his address to 
the Reichstag on December roth, 1891. He decided upon 
exporting goods. The industrialism of Germany was pushed 
forward with more energy than before. The stream of emigra- 
tion grew smaller and smaller. German industries expanded 
with great speed. Germany, which in the year 1890 held third 
place in the world’s markets in the manufacture of iron- 
and steelware, had doubled the exports of England in that 
line in the year 1913, and held the second position in the 
world. 

A similar state of affairs existed in the coal trade. In this 
sphere Germany followed close on the heels of England, and 
it seemed only a question of time when she should outstrip her 
in the race. In the year 1913 Germany had the greatest railway 
milage in Europe, and its mercantile marine was barely 
inferior to that of England, and was greater than that of the 
United States. The ratio was about the same in her export 
trade. 

There was, however, a shady side to this speedy develop- 
ment. One consequence of it was the rapid growth of the 
proletariat and of a social democracy that adopted a hostile 
attitude to the State. The social problem never assumed more 
serious dimensions, and social democracy was never more 
radical in its class bitterness anywhere than in Germany. This 
was the position with regard to Germany’s internal state. But 
the wonderful progress of Germany under the Emperor 
William ITI had also certain repercussions in foreign countries. 

England saw in Germany an unwelcome and dangerous 
rival in international commerce. The development of the 
German colonies had been of such recent date that they could 
not yet serve as suitable markets for goods and as regions for 
ubsorbing the superfluous population. Germany had arrived 
too late when the colonies were being shared out. Only a few 
colonies like German East Africa, Togo, and the Cameroons 
were really valuable sites for plantations. 

The young Reich had still another burden to carry. It had 
heen welded together in the fire of the Franco-German War. 
‘The French had never been able to get over the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. As a result of it the Franco-German hostility, which 
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can be traced back over a period of fully 500 years in the 
history of Europe, had also permeated the new Reich. 

Such were the conditions of the internal and external 
political situation and the economic and social problems under 
which the Second Reich of the Germans was dragged into the 
World War. It now remained for it to prove whether it was 
moulded out of harder metal than the Holy Roman Empire. 


CHAPTER III 
THE WORLD WAR 


We do not understand it ourselves. 
We had no part in it. 

We only know that the war killed 
Our peace and the peace of the world. 


The war changed our manly pride 
To disgrace—an undying disgrace. 
And the hopes of a century 
Vanished in the space of four years. 
STEN SELANDER. 


THE shot in Serajevo on July 28th, 1914, was the spark that 
kindled the flames of the greatest, the most unfortunate and 
the craziest war in the history of the world—a spark that 
literally set the whole world ablaze, and did not spare a single 
nation—a clash of armed forces in which wounds were inflicted 
that even still, after the lapse of twenty years, bleed more 
profusely than on the day when the guns ceased their thunder, 
and the silence of the grave brooded over the gory battle-fields. 

This great war began for Germany with a political and 
diplomatic defeat. The prelude to it was the famous and tragic 
discussion between Bethmann Hollweg, the Chancellor of the 
Reich, and Sir William Goschen, the British Ambassador in 
Berlin. Bethmann Hollweg believed just as little as most 
Germans that Great Britain would wage war in co-operation 
with France and Russia against Germany. 

Owing to Britain’s attitude Germany’s position was now, 
from the military point, as unfavourable as could possibly be 
imagined. Moltke and Schlieffen had based all their brilliant 
military calculations on the calculation of a victory to be won 
in the west, waged on two fronts, but nevertheless the possi- 
bility that some time or another Germany would be obliged to 
face foes on three fronts had brooded over them like a night- 
mare. And now, in August 1914, the German General Staff 
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was suddenly faced with the problem of a war on three fronts 
—a task which in itself was almost too formidable for human 
ingenuity to cope with. 

At the beginning of the war Germany and Austria-Hungary 
were on one side, while on the other were the three great 
Powers, France, Russia and England. Even then the relative 
strength of forces was extremely unfavourable to the Central 
Powers. Germany was in a position to put 3,800,000 soldiers in 
the field, while Austria-Hungary had 2,300,000 men. This 
worked out at 6,100,000 men all told. France could put 
3,800,000 men in the field, Russia 4,500,000 men, and England 
something over 1,000,000. To these were added 330,000 
Serbians and 300,000 Belgians. Thus the entire number of 
soldiers available on the side of the Allies was 9,930,000. 

The relative naval position of the contending forces was 
even more unfavourable. England possessed a naval tonnage of 
2,200,000, France of 614,000, and Russia of 256,000. Against 
this joint force Germany could only marshal 980,000 tons and 
Austria-Hungary 237,000 tons. This means that the tonnage on 
European waters, all told, was 3,070,000 tons on the side of the 
Entente, and 1,217,000 on the side of the Central Powers. 

In spite of the superior forces of their enemies and in spite 
of the defeat on the Marne and the Russian invasion of East 
Prussia at the beginning of the war, the Germans succeeded, 
during all the years that followed, in saving their own terri- 
tories from being devastated by the enemy, and in making the 
enemy territory instead the theatre of war. 

In accordance with this policy the offensives in Galicia and 
Poland were carried out in the summer of 1915, while in the 
autumn of the same year Serbia was occupied. In the year 
1916 Roumania was conquered. Advances were made in 
Mesopotamia as far as Baghdad and Kut-el-Amara, and via 
the Suez Canal through Syria and Palestine. Germany and her 
allies consequently succeeded all along the line in carrying 
on an offensive warfare, although day by day the relative 
strength of their forces and those of the enemy became more 
and more unfavourable to them. 

It is true that towards the end of 1914 Turkey threw in her 
lot with the Central Powers, and in the autumn of 1915 
Bulgaria did likewise, but this accession to their forces was 
counterbalanced once more by Japan and Italy throwing in 
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their lot with the Entente. And even so the Germans held the 
Initiative right up to the spring of 1918. It was not until the 
summer of 1918 that the scales dipped in favour of the Entente, 
and the vastly superior resources of their enemies began to 
press with overwhelming force on the Central Powers. 
America’s entrance into the war was a brake on the German 
war chariot. In February 1917 diplomatic relations were 
broken off, and on April 5th the United States declared war. 
And in addition, during the years 1917 and 1918 a great host 
of new allies from all parts of the world joined the forces of the 
Entente. 

All told, up to the summer of 1918 the forces marshalled 
igainst Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey 
comprised twenty-seven nations, i.e. Russia, France, England, 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Japan, Italy, Roumania, the 
United States, Cuba, Panama, Siam, China, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Haiti, Peru, Uruguay, 
Ecuador, Greece, Portugal, Hejaz and Liberia. 

Thus at the end of the war, out of the 1800 million souls 
who inhabit the earth, 163,000,000 stood on the side of the 
Central Powers and 1400 million on the side of the Entente.* 

The forces of the Entente were consequently nine times as 
itrong as those of the Central Powers, and their territories were 
keven times as extensive. The comparison is just approximately 
relative as far as the figures are concerned. The position of the 
Central Powers was rendered still more unfavourable owing 
to the fact that all the supplies of raw materials and all the 
yranaries of the world were in the hands of the Entente. They 
also controlled all the trade routes of the high seas, while the 
Central Powers were practically cut off altogether from 
supplies abroad owing to the blockade. 

I do not intend to give even a synopsis of the history of the 
World War here. It has been given in the most minute detail 
by the generals attached to headquarters, and also by several 
itatesmen in books dealing with their reminiscences. I have 
yiven an account myself of what I saw on various theatres of 
war during the course of a whole year. The consciousness that 
everything that the next decade—nay, even everything that 


*In the year 1935, the population of the world was estimated at 
1,991,000,000, Consequently in the year 1937 the figure would be approxi- 
nately 2,000,000,000 souls, 
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the whole of the coming century—would reveal would be the 
natural results of the World War, was the cause of my visits 
to the Western and Eastern Fronts, to the Baltic provinces, 
and to Italy, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine. I then saw 
very clearly what a World War meant, and I now see it even 
more clearly in the nerve-shattering atmosphere of distrust 
and war-psychosis which has smitten all the nations. The 
scenes of devastation, destruction and death, of self-sacrifice, 
courage and contempt of death which I witnessed, are indelibly 
stamped on my memory. If either directly or indirectly I warn 
the reader about the horrors of war on the following pages I am 
not uttering empty words and phrases. I am speaking from the 
bitter experience of terrible incidents and scenes which were 
enacted on the battle-fields before my eyes. 

But the young people who were born during the World 
War and immediately afterwards know nothing about the 
horrors of warfare. They could not be expected to know 
anything about the subject. They just read about the World 
War in the same detached manner as they read about the 
Franco-Prussian War or the Thirty Years’ War. The World 
War now belongs to history. The generation growing up knows 
nothing about the terrible experiences of the one that preceded 
it. And the result is that they are talking quite candidly and 
quite casually about a new world war. The nations of Europe 
are arming feverishly, and are aligning themselves into groups 
that will fly at each other’s throats in a conflict that is destined 
to put an end to Western civilization, and to usher in a new 
mediaeval era. 

For this reason it has occurred to me, to impress on the 
minds of the young people who have not gone through the 
experience of the last war, to describe two battles that took place 
during that long-drawn-out conflict—battles which give a grim 
picture of the horror and devastation of a modern war. In 
describing these battles I am availing myself of reports made 
by men who took part in those engagements which were 
marked by appalling ruthlessness and overwhelming tragedy. 


Lo, the middle ages grim 
Are being ushered in anew. 
The air vibrates with thunder, 
Gales and storm and strife. 
KARLFELDT, 


CHAPTER IV 
VERDUN 


We reach Verdun—the cemetery of Europe, 
To pay a tribute to the glorious dead. 

By every grave a soldier stands 

To mourn the fallen—friends or foes ! 

At eve they deck those heroes with wreaths 
Who fell beneath the fiery hail 

Europe has forgotten, but here they stand 
To mourn their comrades passed away, 
And through the dusk a maiden’s vow 
Echoes all o’er this field of death : 


‘To peace we offer up our lives 
To peace whose cause our own betrayed .. .” 


But a black cloud wells up in the sky 
Driven by a bleak and moaning gale— 
And in the ground beneath the poppy’s roots 
A high-explosive shell lies hid. 
Kari ASPLUND. 


Tue year 1915 had been a successful one on various fronts for 
the Central Powers. In the summer of 1915 the Eastern Front 
ran along Russian territory. In the autumn of the same year 
Serbia was defeated, and thereby communication with 
Constantinople was again restored. The French attacks had 
been repulsed everywhere in Champagne. Germany had 
maintained her freedom of action. The new Chief of Staff, 
General von Falkenhayn, had twenty-six reserve divisions at 
his disposal, of which about sixteen or eighteen were available 
for immediate service. 

Falkenhayn decided to make an attack on the Western 
Vront on February rath, 1916. He would have preferred to 
have attacked England, as she was the power that was goading 
on all the other more or less hostile elements that assailed 
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Germany. But as England could not be attacked inside her 
own. territories, it was only possible to assail her indirectly by 
making France the chief arena of battle. 

And so it was that Falkenhayn decided to start an offensive 
against Verdun. In his view there were behind the French 
sectors of the Western Front “positions for the defence of which 
the French Command would be obliged to sacrifice their last 
man”. He came to the conclusion that in the effort to do so, 
“the life-blood of France would be drained’’. The alternative 
to this sapping of France’s military strength would be that the 
Germans would reach the coveted goal. The shattering effect 
of such a victory on French morale would be overwhelming, 
Falkenhayn calculated. After pondering whether he would 
attack Belfort or Verdun, he decided upon the latter, as it was 
the most important point of support on the Western Front— 
a stronghold that was comparable only with Metz,* and was 
probably the most formidable fortress in the world. Thus he 
opened his offensive on Verdun with two objectives. He was 
not merely anxious to capture Verdun—he was far more intent 
on seeing that “‘the French army should bleed to death”. 
It was a strategic enterprise of colossal, almost of uncanny, 
proportions. Its scope, from a military point of view, was on a 
phenomenal—nay, on a fantastic—scale. 

The offensive was timed for February 12th, and it had been 
possible to keep the enemy completely in the dark with regard 
to the colossal preparations for the opening of the attack. 
But an impenetrable fog and a heavy unremitting fall of snow 
paralysed the freedom of movement of the attackers. For nine 
long days the Germans were obliged to remain inactive. 
Time was passing, and meanwhile the French got wind of the 
menace confronting them. When the German front eventually 
began to push forward, the strategic moment had already 
passed. On a front of twelve kilometres, nine divisions were 
drawn up in close contact with one another. And behind that 
front there were 1225 guns and 152 trench-mortars. 

During the early stages of the offensive progress was slow, 
but on February 24th the attackers made a drive on the left 
wing which was as sudden as it was violent. On the following 
day the 24th Infantry Regiment stormed the fort of Douaumont 


* The Swedish fortress of Boden with its granite forts has been thoroughly 
modernized, and might stand comparison with Verdun. 
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in a surprise attack. With this capture of a stronghold which was 
probably the strongest and the most modern in the world a 
yawning gap was made in the ring of forts. Louis Madelin, of 
the French Academy, who served at the time with the French 
Ordnance Corps at Verdun, writes : “On that day we thought 
that we saw a wall suddenly collapsing in front of us.” 

But the German Command did not avail itself of the 
opportunity. The necessary reserves were not pushed forward 
to the front. It is true that during the course of the next few 
days there were desperate engagements near the village of 
Douaumont, which was alongside the fort of Douaumont, and 
around the eminence of the fortress of Vaux on the other side. 
The Germans made feverish efforts to widen the breaches in the 
fort of Douaumont. But the French withstood the attack with 
desperate tenacity and unflinching energy. The efforts of the 
German Command, by extending the area of the offensive to 
the left bank of the Meuse to resume the initiative which had 
petered out, were ineffective. 

The fight went on, but with a different line of tactics. 
Instead of storming positions by swift and dashing operations 
a scheme was adopted of “loosening and prising out with a 
chisel the ashlars of the lines of fortresses’. This was the position 
during the months of April and May while the battle swayed 
to and fro on the eastern and western banks of the Meuse. 
In April 38,299 Germans and 42,000 French fell, while in May 
the casualty figures on both sides had mounted to 54,309 and 
59,000 respectively. } 

But despite the terrible death-roll of the months of April 
and May there was no sign of a decisive step forward. Not a 
day elapsed without cguntless heroic deeds on the part of both 
the French and the‘ Germans—deeds that deserve to be 
treasured with honour and pride in the memories of both 
nations, but deeds which have been forgotten for ever because 
the heroes themselves have fallen, and their comrades, who 
would have been able to record their deeds of heroism, followed 
them in this greatest, most bloody and maddest of battles. But 
such is modern warfare. There was no pardon, no recon- 
ciliation—nothing but death and destruction. 

In the battles that raged around Verdun incidents of the 
most terribly tragic horror occurred that exceeded the limits 
of the utmost brutality imaginable. On May 7th a German 
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attack at the rear of the fort of Douaumont proved abortive. 
After encountering heavy losses the attackers, with their morale 
badly shattered, fell back in great numbers on their fortress in 
the evening in order to seek shelter inside its walls. 

On the following morning at about five o’clock the occupants 
of the fort were aroused from their sleep by a terrific explosion. 
The massive walls quivered to their very foundations. All the 
lights failed. Nobody had the faintest idea what had occurred. 
Clouds of gas and smoke rolled through the casemates and 
passages. The theory was put forward that it might be a direct 
hit from some newly invented infernal machine. Or was it an 
explosion inside the walls of the fortress ? Nobody could say. 
For most of the wretches in the fort of Douaumont the cause of 
the dreadful tragedy was a mystery that puzzled their minds 
during their few last minutes in this world. 

A few minutes after the explosion, when the men who were 
doomed to die awoke from their stupor and came to the use of 
their senses again, they dashed about aimlessly like spectral 
figures through the dark passages and casemates. They had 
only one idea in their minds—they wanted to get away from 
the black clouds of poisonous gas. And as they drifted along 
they ran into other equally distracted-looking ghostly figures 
whose faces were completely blackened with smoke and soot. 
Many of them thought that African troops had broken into 
the fort, and they screamed in husky tones, eloquent with 
despair and horror : “The blacks are coming !”” Then with a 
courage born of despair they hurled their hand-grenades at 
them. A dreadful hand-to-hand conflict, an unspeakable state 
of confusion ensued. Many succeeded in getting to the exit 
of the fort and escaping into the daylight and the fresh air. 
They were safe for the moment—until their hour should come 
too. But the wretches who were grimed with smoke and soot, 
and who were greeted with a hail of hand-grenades, were not 
French colonial troops. They were Germans. They were 
comrades of the men who hurled the hand-grenades, and who 
mowed them down like ripe corn. 

Most of the victims fell inside the walls of the fort, in the 
endless stone passages, the dark casemates and the cold damp 
cellars. They were either choked or burned alive. Many ofthem, 
including large numbers of wounded men, were trampled to 
death by the fugitives. 
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What had happened ? Nobody will ever know now. It is 
surmised that some petrol got spilled while the soldiers were 
making coffee over a spirit-stove. The flames caught on to a 
lump of hand-grenades and then to the huge stocks of 15- 
centimetre shells, which exploded forthwith. 

On May 8th, 1916, twenty-eight German officers and 650 
soldiers perished in the fort of Douaumont. Some 400 of these 
victims were left lying for two days after the disaster in one of 
the passages of the fort, as it would have been too risky a job 
for the grave-diggers to venture into the open. 

In the beginning of June the offensive assumed a new 
phase. A fresh crisis had developed in the battle. On June 2nd 
the Germans attacked the fort of Vaux and took it by storm. 
On a quadrangular stretch of ground 150 yards long and 100° 
feet wide a form of guerilla warfare was waged for six days. 
On June 7th the French surrendered. It is stated in the official 
reports that the details of this indescribably bitter hand-to- 
hand engagement could never be expressed in words. Both 
attackers and defenders fought like heroes, and it was only the 
pangs of parching thirst which they suffered in the fierce glare 
of a June sun that forced the French to raise the white flag. 

From that day forward the Germans attacked the inner 
side of the ring of forts with irresistible violence. A new system 
of tactics was evolved. Instead of probing out one ashlar after 
another with a chisel they now strove to shatter the last 
barriers in a terrific onslaught. On June 23rd the battle had 
reached its most critical stage. Bavarian troops advanced in the 
form of a Greek phalanx along a plain stretch of open ground 
that looked like a volcanic area which was dotted with fortified 
posts. Right in front of them lay Fort Souville, Verdun’s last 
barrier. Great feats of heroic death-defying courage were 
performed here, but the Germans never exploited their tactical 
success in a strategic manner. Shortage of drinking-water was 
the reason for their failure to follow up the initial advantage 
they had gained. The soldiers were dying of thirst and could 
not hold out. Their iron strength of will and their heroic self- 
sacrifice were of no avail to them. Referring to this day, one 
of the generals of the French Headquarters staff says : “The 
position remained critical.” Yes, but the Germans failed to 
score a decisive victory. 

The Germans tried again on July 11th to smash through 
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the gates of the fortress. Once more storm troops charged along 
this plain, whose atmosphere reeked with the stench of putrefy- 
ing corpses, whose surface was ploughed up by shells, and which 
was exposed to a concentrated raking drum-fire. On this 
occasion some daring soldiers of Upper Silesia succeeded in 
climbing over the glacis of Fort Souville. At this point a “gap 
in the French line” had been yawning since the previous day, 
in the words of the writer from the French Headquarters 
staff. The towers of the Cathedral of Verdun were already in. 
sight. But the handful of Germans were either pitilessly mowed 
down in hand-to-hand conflict or taken prisoners by the 
garrison of the fort. 

The strength of the German offensive was now beginning to 
wane. The Anglo-French offensive broke out on July 1st along: 
the Somme, and absorbed all the available German reserves. 
The consequence was that General von Falkenhayn’s order on 
July 1ith ran thus: “Strictly defensive operations only at 
Verdun.” 

But now the French gave the Germans no chance of resting. 
In the beginning of August the fight began again with even 
greater intensity. On August 29th General von Falkenhayn 
was relieved of his post as Chief of Staff—he was the sacrifice to 
atone for the failure of Verdun. Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
took over his command. Their first order on September 2nd 
ran : “The offensive at Verdun is ended. The line now held is 
to be consolidated as a fixed position.” This step, which was a 
very sensible and prudent one, had long been expected. 

But now something quite incomprehensible and quite 
unexpected happened. It was impossible to put the order into 
execution. Hindenburg and Ludendorff could not bring the 
battle to an abrupt end. The order had come too late ! 

And once more the fight blazed up afresh, but the tide of 
battle now flowed in the opposite direction. In order to 
emphasize the moral and political importance of Verdun it was 
a question of prestige with the French Command to drive 
the Germans out of their entrenched positions in the region of 
the fort. The first act of the new drama opened on October 
24th. After a three days’ persistent drum-fire barrage, during 
the course of which 790,200 shells were fired, the French 
front of seven kilometres in extent pushed forward. Anything 
that lived in front of the French lines was annihilated. There 
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were corpses piled up everywhere. Furthermore, the whole 
plain in this neighbourhood was just one huge swamp. Under 
cover of a heavy fog the French succeeded in the space of five 
hours in overrunning the whole region as far as the fort of 
Douaumont and in taking the fort itself. So terrible was the 
violence of the French artillery that hardly a man in the 
front-line German trenches got away with his life. The only 
officer who had succeeded in bringing a report to the rear- 
line trenches looked a very pitiable figure when he turned up. 

He had managed to get away with six of his men and the French 
were close on his heels. 

The positions which the Germans had won during the 
course of fierce battles lasting for five months, and which had 
entailed rivers of blood and dreadful loss of human life, were 
lost again during the course of a single day. The French 
offensive had developed with wonderful precision like clock- 
work. The Germans were overrun, but Fort Vaux and the rest 
of the fortified zone remained in their hands. The frenzy of the 
French attack petered out with Douaumont. 

On November 2nd the Germans evacuated Fort Vaux 
voluntarily. But the French were not satisfied with their doing 
40. On December 15th they aimed at making a new and a 
decisive blow. A front of ten kilometres wide swept round the 
village of Vacherauville on the Meuse, and the Germans were 
forced to give way once more. After three days the French stood 
practically in the same line along which the German offensive 
of February 21st had started. 

From a strategic point of view nothing was gained by the 
battle of Verdun, which lasted throughout the greatest part of 
the year 1916. All told, the losses ran into 700,000 men 
between the dead, wounded and the missing. The French lost 
362,000 men, the Germans 336,831. There were over 100,000 
men killed on the French side and approximately the same 
number of Germans. The remainder, running into 500,000, 
were cripples for life. One man who lost a leg in that battle, 
Dr. Wilhem Ziegler, a State Councillor, gave a lecture on 
October 27th, 1936, before the Association of German Officers 
ol the Reich, on the battle of Verdun, to which I was invited. 
My description is based on his account. 

I shuddered as I listened to his calm and restrained and 
therefore all the more impressive account of one of the greatest 
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dramas in history, in which in a comparatively small area every- 
thing in the form of implements of destruction that the brain of 
man had devised, 38-centimetre and 42-centimetre guns, 
trench-mortars, hand-grenades, flame-throwers charged with 
burning oil, gas, aerial bombs and machine-guns, turned 
the battle-field into a real hell. 

Two field-marshals, Falkenhayn and Joffre, lost their 
posts at Verdun. Falkenhayn was transferred to Roumania, 
and when that country was conquered he was sent to Syria. 
Joffre, the victor of the Marne, received as a consolation the 
glorious title of a Marshal of France. 

And the battle-field itself, that most densely populated 
cemetery in the world ! Half of the Germans and Frenchmen 
who had fallen were buried in it, the other half were blown to 
pieces by shells, and their heads, trunks, arms and legs were 
scattered over the earth, among the sand and in the hillocks 
that rose out of the marsh. And among the skulls and ribs and 
other fragments of skeletons the flowers waved in the summer 
breeze. 

The two greatest military nations came into conflict at 
Verdun to pit their strength against one another in a colossal 
battle such as had never before been fought on this earth. T'wo- 
hundred thousand men had fallen in vain. These soldiers who 
perished in the bloom of their young lives were the best specimens 
of their nations in manly strength, in enthusiasm, in their zeal 
for self-sacrifice, and in patriotism. Neither France nor Ger- 
many could afford to lose them. Both nations were the poorer 
owing to the battle of Verdun. And every one of these heroes 
had a future before him—he had a task to fulfil for the good of 
his country and perhaps for the good of all mankind. Who 
knows but that in one of these hundreds of thousands of graves 
an unknown soldier sleeps his last sleep—a youth who, had his 
life been spared, might have been a Pasteur or a Réntgen ? 

In countless homes people waited and hoped with unspeak- 
able yearning for news of a son, a father, a husband or a 
brother. But he never returned. The years went on in their 
inexorable course. Hope grew fainter and fainter and then 
died. And nothing remained but memories. 

On the wall of a room in a remote village hangs the 
faded picture of a hero, encircled by a withered laurel wreath. 
He fell at Verdun. He was only one of the 200,000. 


CHAPTER V 
SKAGERRACK (JUTLAND) 


For nearly two long years the High Seas Fleets of the two power- 
ful opponents, England and Germany, had remained rather 
inactive at their bases. 

There can be no doubt as to which of the two nations 
suffered more as the result of this inactivity. The Germans 
certainly suffered more than the English, who controlled all 
the approaches to the North Sea and to the German harbours 
and could be satisfied with playing the réle of gate-keepers. 

In Germany’s case the position was different. If she wished 
to break through the English blockade, she could do so only by 
putting the whole High Seas Fleet into action. By pursuing his 
Fabian policy, Admiral Jellicoe, the English commander-in- 
chief, probably offended against ancient English traditions of 
the sea. But most decidedly he acted very prudently. 

Under the circumstances the impression formed by the 
political leaders of Germany that it was necessary to keep up 
this sytem of inactivity is incomprehensible ; and we cannot 
be surprised that the most capable man of the German Navy, 
Lord High-Admiral von Tirpitz, was eternally protesting 
against this enforced idleness. It was only after he had retired— 
on March 16th, 1916—that German naval warfare began to 
abandon its passive attitude. 

It was one of the most tragic incidents in German political 
movements during the World War that the very man who 
had brought into existence the German High Seas Fleet, and 
who had been the driving force during its construction, should 
have to resign before his magnificent fleet went into action. 

On January 24th, 1916, Vice-Admiral Scheer was appointed 
head of the High Seas Fleet. Warfare at sea, and presumably 
even the whole course of the World War, would have taken a 
different trend had the brilliant and shrewd Scheer been 

do 
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placed at the right moment at the head of the High Seas Fleet 
under the supreme command of such an experienced leader as 
Admiral Tirpitz. The naval battle at Skagerrack, the first: 
and only real test of strength between the two greatest fleets 
in the world, gives us grounds for surmising the great pos 
sibilities which might have ensued from the co-operation of two 
such kindred spirits as these two German admirals. 

Before the battle of Skagerrack there had been only one 
great fight at sea between relatively large forces on either side, 
unless we take into account the two naval engagements in 
foreign waters—at Coronel on November ist, 1914, and at the 
Falkland Islands on December 8th, in the same year, which 
ended in the defeat of Admiral von Spee’s cruiser-squadron 
after a heroic resistance. But these incidents took place outside 
the zone of the war in Northern Europe. 

The first real brush between the two navies took place on 
January 24th, 1915, at the Dogger Bank. But this engagement 
was merely a minor one. It was fully a year and a half later 
before a great sea-battle was fought at Skagerrack. It was then 
that for the first time the entire German High Seas Fleet came 
out to face the enemy’s ships and pit its strength against them. 
It was the first sign in the change in naval tactics that followed 
the appointment of Admiral Scheer to his new post. 

Was it just merely a fortuitous coincidence that his 
opponent, Admiral Jellicoe, had planned a similar movement 
towards the self-same zone of operations and with the self- 
same purpose of forcing the enemy to engage in battle ? 

But Scheer got the start of Jellicoe, although he was 
obliged through unforeseen circumstances to postpone for some 
weeks the execution of his plans. It had been his intention to 
dash out from his base on May 17th, but bad weather and the 
damage which had been inflicted on a few of his warships led 
to an enforced delay. 

On May 28th Scheer informed his subordinate officers that 
the fleet would make a drive in the direction of Skagerrack on 
the thirtieth of the month. By sailing along the coast of Norway 
and through the medium of the activity of the German Mer- 
cantile Marine in Norwegian waters, Scheer hoped to lure the 
enemy to come out and fight. But these manceuvres proved to 
be quite superfluous. Through the efficiency of the English 
espionage system Jellicoe had already got wind of the German . 
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scheme. And thus it was that the plans of attack of Jellicoe and 
Scheer coincided with one another. The consequence was that 
both fleets weighed anchor practically at the same moment, 
the English in the harbours of Scapa Flow and Rosyth in the 
Firth of Forth before midnight on May goth, and Scheer’s 
battle-cruisers under Admiral Hipper in their bases at 
Wilhelmshaven and the Elbe. 

Both the English and the German fleets were quite in the 
dark as to their respective aims. By the merest of chances the 
vanguard vessels of both sides came into contact with one 
another sooner than it had been anticipated. It so happened 
that a perfectly innocent Norwegian tramp-steamer was forging 
ahead in the line between the two forces, and they both 
simultaneously decided to make her heave to in order to be 
searched. On May gist, at 2.40 p.m., the first shots were 
exchanged by the two light cruisers Galatea and Elbing. The 
weather was fairly clear and the sun was shining. Hipper’s 
flag-ship, Litzow, fired on Beatty’s flag-ship, Lion. The rest of 
the battle-cruisers on both sides stood about nine miles 
apart from one another. 

And then quite suddenly the cannonading started on a wide 
front on both sides. Six English battle-cruisers engaged five 
German battle-cruisers. The commanders on both sides were 
courageous and enterprising sailors. Two minutes after the 
battle had started the English ships were bombarded on all 
sides by a hail of exploding shells. 

On the English side thirty-two guns of 34°3-centimetre 
calibre and sixteen of 30°5-centimetre calibre were directed 
against the sixteen 30°5-centimetre guns and the twenty-eight 
guns of 28-centimetre calibre of the German line. Con- 
sequently the Germans were rather stronger on this sector of 
the battle. But they had another advantage. The sun was right 
behind the English vessels, so that they stood out clearly against 
the horizon. 

The English vessels began to fire six minutes after the Ger- 
mans had started. The result was that the first losses were 
suffered by the English. The last vessel of the English battle- 
cruiser line, the Indefatigable, was struck by several shells within 
the space of a few minutes, and sunk. “In one minute the vessel 
was standing in a sea of flame. Immediately afterwards a dense 
black cloud of smoke shot forth and obscured the view of it. 
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Then with a terrific explosion it blew up and sank with all its 
crew.” Thus the navigation officer of the New Zealand, which 
was just ahead of the Jndefatigable, describes the scene. Several 
direct hits also badly damaged Admiral Beatty’s flagship, Lion. 

The proudest ship of the English squadron, the Queen 
Mary, a battle-cruiser of 26,350 tons, was scattered to fragments 
by the combined fire of the Seydlitz and the Derfflinger. The 
German armour-piercing shells, which cut through everything, 
had apparently struck a magazine, causing an explosion. Huge 
columns of yellow flame, encircled with clouds of black smoke, 
rose heavenwards. When they subsided, the stern of a ship, to 
which a few sailors were clinging in a desperate effort to save 
their lives, stood out against the surface of the water. A moment 
later the sea had swallowed up this battered wreck of the 
proud ship. Only eight of her entire crew of 1275 men were 
saved. 

But the German ships, too, had a very bad time of it. The 
battle-cruiser Von der Tann was struck by a direct hit of a 38- 
centimetre shell from one of the English ships of the line 
which now joined in the battle. The mighty vessel “quivered 
like a tuning-fork”’. But for all that she stuck to her guns and 
continued the fight. 

And now the destroyer flotillas on both sides took part in 
the battle with their torpedoes. 

The battle had been going on for little more than half an 
hour when clouds of smoke on the verge of the horizon showed 
that the greater part of the German battle-fleet was advancing. 
Admiral Beatty immediately reported this development to his 
chief, Admiral Jellicoe. 

Beatty considered that the best procedure would be to 
wheel right about, and he swerved northwards in order to get 
in touch with Jellicoe and the Grand Fleet. Thus the conduct 
of the battle devolved on the big battle-ships and upon Admirals 
Jellicoe and Scheer. England’s and Germany’s High Seas Fleets 
had met at sea. The hour of the great conflict had struck. 
Admiral Hipper’s flag-ship had received two direct hits from 
English ships-of-the-line, which put both his wireless stations 
out of action. The result was that Hipper could only keep in 
contact with Scheer through the medium of signalling with 
searchlights. Hipper’s foremost cruisers were now in rather a 
critical position, Furthermore, the light was now very unfavour- 
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able for the Germans, as their vessels stood out clearly against 
the sky-line and offered a more distinct target for the enemy. 
The High Seas Fleet, which had only now joined in the battle, 
also suffered from this disadvantage. 

Jellicoe now advanced from the north-west with the main 
part of his fleet. His battle-ships were drawn up in six lines of 
four ships each. Eight light cruisers and about fifty destroyers 
protected the front and flanks of the battle-fleet, and eight 
armoured cruisers of older pattern, with the armoured cruiser 
Defence in the middle, were also aligned at the front. 

But so far Jellicoe was not quite sure about the actual 
tonnage of warships that the Germans were putting into the 
battle—always a risky calculation in a modern naval engage- 
ment. There are no definite points of orientation at sea. Gon- 
sequently it took some time before the main body of the 
English fleet had extended in such a manner that its fire could 
be directed against the German battle-cruisers and ships-of- 
the-line. 

A few minutes previously, while the English armoured 
cruiser Defence, the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Arbuthnot, was 
firing on the German light cruiser Wiesbaden, she went down 
after a terrible explosion, with all on board. The English had 
now the advantage that they were concealed behind the 
clouds of smoke caused by the firing, while the Germans were 
clearly outlined against the horizon. The battle-cruiser 
Liitzow and the line-ship Kénig were struck again and again. 
By this time it had been proved pretty clearly that the German 
system of naval construction was magnificent and superior to 
that of the English. The German armoured vessels did not 
succumb easily despite the terrible damage inflicted on them. 

Suddenly, at about 6.35 p.m., the smoke-clouds which had 
camouflaged the English line cleared away, and immediately 
the fire of the German battle-cruisers was concentrated on the 
Invincible, the flag-ship of the English battle-cruiser squadron. 
The distance between the two battle-fronts was gooo yards. 
Read-Admiral Hood, the commander of the squadron, con- 
gratulated his officers on their excellent shooting. “Your firing 
is very good. Every shot is a direct hit”, he said. A few seconds 
after he had uttered these words the deck began to sink 
beneath his feet. Just as had happened in the case of the 
Indefatigable, the Queen Mary and the Defence, the magazines of 
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the Invincible had got direct hits, and the ship split in two. The 
bisected wrecks floated just only for a moment. Then they both 
went down, and only about half a dozen men managed to save 
themselves by clinging to bits of wreckage. 

The position was now critical also for the German battle- 
fleet. As a result of the incessant forward pressure of Admiral 
Scheer it ran the risk of steaming ahead into a semicircle of 
enemy battle-ships. Seeing himself in this critical position, 
Admiral Scheer decided to adopt an extraordinarily clever 
manoeuvre. He gave orders to the whole German line at the 
same moment to veer to starboard and take a westerly course. 
And his scheme worked ! It had been tried out many a time. 
successfully in peace-time manceuyres. The whole strategic 
operation only took twelve minutes to carry out. It was now 
6.40 p.m. 

Admiral Hipper was forced, owing to the fact that his 
flag-ship, Liitzow, had received a deadly wound, to move to 
another battle-cruiser with the help of a torpedo-boat. 

Admiral Scheer’s dexterous manoevring of the whole 
German fleet had altered the situation suddenly. Admiral 
Jellicoe did not grasp what the purpose of the German 
manceuvres was. He was under the impression that the enemy 
were giving up the fight and decided to cut off their retreat 
from their base. 

Thereupon, Admiral Scheer ordered the fleet to wheel 
right round again and to steer an easterly course this time. He 
sent all his torpedo-boats ahead under the protection of 
the battle-cruisers in order to protect his line-ships from the 
menace of being surrounded by the English fleet. The colossal 
duel between the two battle-fleets had now reached its most 
critical stage. The sun was sinking towards the horizon and was 
hidden by clouds. The German ships were sharply outlined 
against the sky-line and were excellent targets for the English- 
men. Of the English fleet itself nothing was visible but the 
reddish-yellow tongues of flame from the muzzles of the guns. 

At 7.20 p.m. the German Commander-in-Chief gave the 
daring order: “Battle-cruisers full steam ahead against the 
enemy !” 

This was tantamount to an order to run straight into the 
jaws of destruction, as there was nothing to be seen in front of 
the German battle-cruisers but one unbroken zone of fire and 
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a yawning abyss of destruction. But it was at this point that the 
spirit of the German navy showed itself in its true greatness. 
On board the Seydlitz, which had already suffered very badly, 
the command was greeted by the crew with Deutschland tiber 
Alles. The ship reverberated with a wild outburst of cheering. 
With utter contempt for death those German sailors charged 
ahead right into the hail of fire from the English line-ships. 
And from behind the first line the German torpedo-boats now 
dashed forward against the enemy. The English line-ships fell 
into disorder in their efforts to get out of the way of the torpedo- 
boats. 

The German fleet now swerved westward once more—a 
manoeuvre which saved them from the menace of being sur- 
rounded by Jellicoe’s ships. Gontact was now lost and Admiral 
Jellicoe did his utmost to discover the whereabouts of the Ger- 
mans again. But soon afterwards Beatty was able to inform 
his chief about the direction which the German fleet had taken. 
His report concluded : “Provided that a vanguard of battle- 
ships accompanies the battle-cruisers, we can cut off the retreat 
of the entire battle-fleet of the enemy.” 

Admiral Scheer had made up his mind to lead his whole 
fleet for the night in close formation to Horns Riff on the west 
coast of Jutland with the intention of resuming the fight at that 
place at day-break on June Ist. 

But he had to cross the route of the English cruisers in 
pursuit of this objective. It was about 9.15 p.m. The sun had 
gone down, and the gathering dusk had hidden friend and foe 
from one another. The battle gradually died away. 

During the course of the night too there were local engage- 
ments when the two fleets crossed one another’s paths. There 
was great tension on both sides when dark shadows loomed up 
like giant spectres along the sea, and there was no way of dis- 
tinguishing friend from foe. 

Thus it was that the English armoured cruiser Black Prince 
had the extremely bad luck of mistaking the shadowy outlines 
of ships that suddenly appeared on its starboard for units of the 
British fleet, and of steaming straight towards them. She was 
steaming to her death. Before she had time to open fire on 
realizing her error, she fell a victim to the shells of a German 
line-ship. It was both a ghastly and an uncanny drama that 
was enacted. In the darkness of the night the armoured cruiser 
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Black Prince was suddenly clearly outlined by the light of the 
German searchlights. Her crew were seen dashing to and fro 
on the deck in utter confusion, as the first shells struck her. 
Then the air thridded with the repercussion of the explosions 
that followed. Pillars of flame shot up from the vessel, and 
presently it was a raging sea of fire. Eventually the giant hull 
shuddered like a living creature in its last agony, and a moment 
later—it was then a quarter of an hour after midnight—the 
Black Prince blew up. 

And yet another English vessel, the destroyer Turbulent, was 
sunk that night. 

Just at day-break the old German line-ship Pommern went 
down, smitten by an English torpedo. On this occasion a 
German battle-ship met the same fate as the English vessels 
that had blown up. And the same tragic phenomenon was 
repeated. Before the deafening reverberation of the explosion 
could be heard by the other vessels, the Pommern was seen to be 
enveloped in a colossal cloud of black and yellow smoke. A 
few seconds later she broke amidships and went down. 

It was breaking day—June 1st. Another picture was un- 
folded. The British naval chief was still under the impression 
that his “Grand Fleet” stood between Scheer and the German 
base. It was only two hours later, at 5.15 a.m. on June Ist, 
that he learned by wireless that the German fleet was not a 
short distance off from Horns Riff. He then realized that his 
plan to cut off Scheer’s retreat had been frustrated. Scheer now 
had his points of support to his rear and Jellicoe had no 
further chance of resuming the fight. He wheeled to the right 
and steamed homeward. 

_ The battle of Skagerrack had concluded. But so far the 
chiefs of the two fleets knew nothing definite about the result 
of it. It was only when Jellicoe on his way home passed through 
the zone of the battle and saw wreckage and drifting life-belts 
that he learned of the loss of two destroyers and of the armoured 
cruiser Black Prince. Survivors of the two destroyers Fortune 
and Tipperary, who had managed to keep afloat, were rescued. 
It was only at noon that the admiral learned that in addition 
to the battle-cruiser Invincible, the Queen Mary and the Inde- 
fatigable had also perished. Altogether the English had lost the 
battle-cruisers Queen Mary, Indefatigable and Invincible, the 
armoured cruisers Defence, Varior and Black Prince and eight 
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destroyers. The German Commander-in-Chief received im- 
mediately after his arrival at Wilhelmshaven a detailed account 
of the result of the battle. The Germans had lost the battle- 
cruiser Liitzow, the old line-ship Pommern, the light cruisers 
Elbing, Rostock and Frauenlob, as well as five destroyers. 

The battle of Skagerrack had a sequel. One of the German 
submarines which had put out from the base before the 
beginning of the battle, and which had been entrusted with 
the task of doing what damage it could to the English, had 
laid mines on May a2gth to the west of the Orkney Islands, 
where the channel was considered to be free of mines. It was 
the U.75, commanded by Lieutenant-Captain Kurt Beitzen. 
A few days later, on June 6th, the armoured cruiser Hampshire 
struck one of these mines and sank. She had on board Field- 
Marshal Lord Kitchener, the hero of Omdurman and of the 
Boer War, who went down with her. 

The battle of Skagerrack was the greatest sea engage- 
ment in the history of the world, not only on account of the 
size of the naval units on both sides, but also on account of 
the devastating effect of the naval armaments employed on 
both sides. 

It was a battle in which the greatest of England’s battle- 
fleets faced the German battle-fleet. 

The Germans had twenty-two battle-ships, the English 
twenty-eight. In addition, the Germans had five battle-cruisers 
and eleven light cruisers against nine battle-cruisers, eight 
armoured cruisers and twenty-five light cruisers on the English 
side. 

In addition there were the destroyers, torpedo-boats and 
many other naval craft on both sides. The question who won at 
Skagerrack is answered in different ways. If one looks at the 
losses, both of human lives and of ships, it must be admitted 
that the Germans won. The English lost three battle-cruisers, 
three armoured cruisers, eight destroyers, or, all told, 117,750 
tons. The Germans lost one old line-ship, one battle-cruiser, 
lour light cruisers and five destroyers—totalling a tonnage of 
0,730. The casualty list on the English side totalled 6097 dead, 
(74. wounded and 177 prisoners, and on the German side 2551 
(lead and 507 wounded, but no prisoners. Consequently 
ilatistics support Germany’s claim to victory in that engage- 
ment. But the battle had no significance with regard to the 
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result of the war. The sacrifices in men and material had been in 
vain. The innumerable examples of the noblest heroism—the 
extraordinary naval ability displayed on both sides—the holo- 
caust of lives—the nerve-shattering tension of the conflict— 
the mourning and the tears in countless homes that followed— 
all this sacrifice had been in vain. 

Just as the two most powerful armies in the world, the 
German and the French, fought one another as well-matched 
opponents for months on end, so in the battle of Skagerrack, 
the two strongest fleets in the world, the German and the 
English, pitted their strength against one another in a battle 
lasting for less than twenty-four hours. And both the great 
contests on land and on sea had no effect on the trend of the 
war. 

They had no effect ! Then what was the use of it all? 
Wherefore was all that precious blood—the best blood of the 
three greatest exponents of Western civilization—shed ? Why 
were hundreds of thousands of human lives sacrificed at Ver- 
dun ? Why were thousands of sailors drowned, blown to pieces 
and mutilated at Skagerrack ? Nobody won as the result of 
those horrible encounters—nay, all humanity suffered losses 
which no lapse of time can ever repair. And yet all these losses 
would not have been in vain, if the powers that were victorious 
in the World War had realized that a people who had given 
proofs of their superhuman courage, pride and patriotism at 
Verdun, Skagerrack and a hundred other battlefields would 
never forget that they had been treated at Versailles as a nation 
of slaves and pariahs and that they had been denied the most 
elementary rights due to a cultured race. Had the Treaty of 
Versailles been drawn up in a more reasonable manner, man- 
kind would have beenspared the dreadful unrest that now makes 
the whole world shudder with anxiety and foreboding. 

If the statesmen who were responsible for “dictating” the 
peace, and almost all of whom, one by one, have long since 
gone to the grave to the wailing of funeral music, could look 
back on this earth again, what would they think of their achieve- 
ment in the Hall of Mirrors? Had reason and a desire to 
conciliate, instead of hatred, guided those statesmen, mankind 
would have been spared the unrest of our days, as well as the 
menace of a new world war and the acts of injustice towards 
peoples and States, and the hopeless muddle of trade, of 
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commerce—to say nothing of the aftermath of distrust, sus- 
picion and hatred and the feverish race for rearmament. 

The outstanding qualities of the German fleet were fully 
appreciated by the English. This is quite evident from the fact 
that despite their extremely favourable strategic position as 
regards naval bases, and their superior strength at sea, they 
were very cautious about seeking the opportunity for another 
battle at sea. Admiral von Tirpitz emphasizes this view in his 
comments on the naval engagements at the beginning of the 
war: 


After the victory at Coronel had inspired our people throughout 
the world with pride in their German race, the self-sacrifice of those 
sailors who, with Count Spee and his sons at their head, scorned to 
surrender, caused a throb of reverence and sorrow in every heart. 


Several years after the end of the war I had the privilege of 
listening in a crowded hall in the premises of the Swedish- 
German Association in Stockholm to a most authentic descrip- 
tion of the battle of Skagerrack that could be imagined—a 
description given by Admiral Scheer himself. Illustrating his 
account with magic-lantern slides which showed the move- 
ments of the contending forces at various phases during that 
great day for the German fleet, he spoke candidly, simply and 
modestly, just as if he were dealing with ordinary naval 
manoeuvres in peace-time, and for that very reason his lecture 
was fascinating and unforgettable in its dramatic greatness. 
He described bold attacks, successful manceuvres and brilliant 
tactical feats, without even once referring to the fact that it was 
he himself who moved to and fro the chessmen in this most 
extraordinary competition that was ever played on any sea on 
this earth. 

As I listened to him I fancied I could hear the malachite- 
green waves of the North Sea hissing and boiling as the red- 
hot steel fragments of the battered armour-plated cruisers and 
the splinters of shells were hurled in all directions. I also fancied 
I saw from the deck of a German armour-plated cruiser the 
avenue of fire of the burning English ships, from which pillars 
of flame soared heavenwards, and ever and anon the search- 
lights flashed across the swirling waters and stabbed the sky 
and the wireless thridded the atmosphere. “It is inconceivable”, 
said Admiral von Tirpitz, “that the bulk of the English fleet, 
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which was at no great distance from us, could have been in the 
dark as to the position of the German fleet.” 

Admiral Scheer spoke about Jellicoe, Beatty and the other 
English admirals with the appreciative regard that came from 
his conviction that they too had undergone the same dreadful 
ordeals he and his comrades had undergone, and that, like the 
Germans, they too had fought not for the sake of saving their 
own lives, but for their country and for victory. 

Finally he paid a high tribute to the admirals and the other 
naval officers who had been under his command at Skagerrack, 
and then in a voice trembling with pent-up emotion he spoke 
about the crews of the German fleet. “The officers fulfilled the 
tasks allotted to them with marvellous skill and matchless 
courage. But never would the battle have culminated so 
gloriously as it did for us, had not every individual man on every 
individual ship done his duty.” 

Vice-Admiral Behncke, the chief of the Third Battle-ship 
Squadron, which comprised the largest and the most up to: 
date of the vessels engaged in the conflict, told me that no 
words could give an idea of the unbelievable strain on the 
nerves of those on board a warship when it was under fire. A 
direct hit causes a deafening rending reverberation that seems 
to last for an eternity. The whole vessel shudders and all 
aboard expect that she may go down any moment. Reddish- 
yellow tongues of flame leap forth from the muzzles of the 
enemy guns, showing that further shells are on their way— 
shells whose impact on the ribs of their ship may seal their 
doom. 

Any sailor who has gone through hours of such ordeals 
suffers such a shock to his nervous system for years afterwards, 
he suffers physically and mentally from its effects. It was only 
last year that Admiral Behncke told me that he never fully 
recovered his equipoise after his experiences at Skagerrack. 
And when he lay on his death-bed in the beginning of January 
1937, the echoes of the cannonade of Skagerrack, which had 
haunted his memory for twenty long years, must have rung in 
his dying ear. 

Perhaps we should not judge too harshly the attitude of 
mind of those German sailors who kindled the torches of 
revolution in Kiel on November oth, 1918. They were weary, 
utterly exhausted and disillusioned, and were most decidedly 
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not in a frame of mind to follow their officers again to Skager- 
rack or to the coast of Great Britain. They, as well as all the 
German people, had fought and struggled hard for four years, 
and finally they had even starved. And now they decided to 
break all the bonds of discipline and subordination and to put 
an end to an order of things that had worn out the last shred 
of their vitality. 

But once more there was a flash of the old vigour and the 
old pride of the German fleet when Rear-Admiral von Reuter, 
on June 21st, 1919, scuttled the German battle-fleet which had 
been interned at Scapa Flow, to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. On that day, eleven line-ships, five battle- 
cruisers, eight light cruisers and fifty torpedo-boats were 
swallowed up by the waves. 

Germany’s hour of destiny had struck. The knell of Ver- 
sailles began to toll. 

A new era, an era of depression and shame, had been 
ushered in for this great, brave and battle-tried nation. 

The jumbled wrecks of the sunken battle-ships stand out 
like ghostly shadows from the slimy bed of the North Sea in the 
ghastly greenish twilight of the deep. In the engine-rooms and 
by the side of their guns the dead are still at their posts—just 
as they were when death overtook them. The briny water 
swirls slowly around them. Beside them are lying those of the 
gooo of their comrades whose corpses have not yet become 
embedded in the slimy bed of the sea. Skeletons in buttoned-up 
uniforms are scattered about promiscuously. 

The silence of the grave broods over this cemetery on 
which never a ray of sunshine or a gleam of the silvery moon 
falls. 

Perhaps now and then a German pilgrim of the seas or the 
pride of one of the victims sails across these desolate waters. 
They gaze sadly over the expanse of sea, and drop a wreath on 
the restless, dancing waves. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ARMISTICE 


“What is there to boast of ? Of the fact that the whole world 
has conquered a single nation, and that then only after securing 
support in the heart of that very nation itself? 

“How many of you ravens were swarming around the dying 
eagle ?” 

Thus wrote Alfred de Musset in bitter mood over the conduct of 
the victors of 1815. His words might be applied with far more justice 
to the victors of 1918. 

Per HALLSTROM. 


For over four long years the Germans had held out againts 
overwhelming odds. Four years of terrible ordeals, sufferings— 
the food blockade which became more and more terrible as the 
months rolled by—the mental anxiety which told upon even 
those with the strongest nerves—the dreadful feeling of tension 
which gave no respite—all these cumulative factors were too 
much even for the sturdy Germans, whose powers of resistance 
had been strained to breaking-point. They saw no vista of 
hope—they were utterly exhausted, and the collapse came quite 
suddenly like a stroke of paralysis. 

After the failure of Ludendorff’s three mighty offensives, 
which followed one another in rapid succession, and the first 
of which had almost broken through the Anglo-French lines, 
it could be prophesied with mathematical precision that the 
Central Powers would lose the war. 

Every sturdy German still recalls with feelings of intense 
sadness the position in March 1918. It seemed that Ludendorff 
was on the eve of a decisive victory in the field which would 
have proved a turning-point in the war, and at any rate would 
have saved the Germans from a five years’ purgatory of humi- 
liation and outrage. 

Ludendorff, the greatest of the generals on all fronts of the 
World War, had his hand already on the bars of the brazen 
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gates that stood between him and victory. His shock troops 
could see on the horizon’s verge the towers and spires of 
Amiens. But fate had preordained otherwise ! The war was 
destined to end in a way that even the most sinister bird of 
ill-omen would not have dared to augur. 

But even still it was an open question whether this defeat 
should culminate in a humiliating and shameful capitulation, 
or whether it would be an honourable—or, at any rate, not a 
disgraceful—surrender. The question was whether they were to 
surrender unconditionally, or whether by a last despairing 
gesture they might arrest the degrading demands which their 
conquerors were destined to impose on them. 

And then came the Armistice of November 11th, 1918, 
which left Germany defenceless and was granted on the most 
ignominious conditions. 

In accordance with the terms of the Armistice, Germany 
undertook to evacuate all the territories which she had occupied, 
while the victorious powers took possession of the entire left 
bank of the Rhine. Furthermore, Germany was compelled 
to deliver over to the Entente 5000 pieces of artillery, 25,000 
machine-guns, 3000 trench-mortars, 1700 aeroplanes, the 
whole High Seas Fleet as well as all her submarines, 5000 loco- 
motives, 150,000 railway wagons, 5000 lorries, as well as 
584,000 agricultural machines and implements, steam-ploughs, 
harrows and mowing-machines. 

By these outrageous demands Germany was completely 
crippled as a military State. But her conquerers were not 
satisfied with military levies, they also made economic exactions 
with the apparent purpose of depriving the whole nation of the 
means of living inside the bounds of their own territories. 
Apparently the purpose was to perpetuate the conditions of 
starvation that existed during the final phases of the war. 

Subjoined are statistics dealing with these levies. 

Within the space of three months after the Treaty of 
Versailles came into operation, Germany had to deliver as her 
first payment to France and Belgium : 


700 stallions. 1200 wethers. 
40,000 mares and foals. 120,000 sheep. 
4000 bulls. 10,000 goats. 
140,000 milch-cows. 15,000 pigs. 


40,000 calves. 
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By the time the Dawes Plan came into operation, Germany 
had made the following deliveries to Belgium, France, Italy and 
Jugoslavia : 


Reparations Restitution and Total 
Substitution 

Horses 107,818 72,804. 180,622 
Cattle 177,954 19,076 197,030 
Sheep 231,393 345362 265,755 
Goats 21,664. — 21,664 
Hens 2755738 2753738 
Bees 39,036 39,036 


Their very bee-hives were plundered from the Germans ! 
And there was presumably a certain correlation between the 
levy of milch-cows and the desire expressed in responsible 
quarters that the German population should be reduced from 
65,000,000 to 45,000,000 souls ! 

Those who are inclined to carp at National Socialism should 
not forget these figures and their terrible significance as factors 
in crippling industry and agriculture and in bringing about 
conditions of hunger and misery and want, to say nothing of 
their disastrous repercussions on the physique of German 
children. Surely it can cause no surprise that when eventually 
a leader with an iron will, foresight and shrewdness raised the 
torch of revolution, the people rallied to him like one man. 

But let us return to the period of the Armistice. Hordes of 
members of the Red Workers and Soldiers’ Councils tramped to 
and fro through the country, their minds set on the one definite 
purpose of seizing political control at any price. The better 
elements among the German people regarded this servile 
capitulation as a shameful and degrading surrender. 

Now it was at this crisis that the Jews appeared in the 
sinister réle which they played in German politics. In order to 
understand the treatment of the Jews by the National Socialists, 
we must bear in mind the attitude of the children of Israel to 
stricken Germany, which like the phoenix of fable lay prostrate 
on the ashes of its funeral pyre, with broken wings and 
dishevelled plumage. 

In conjunction with countless Christians and the Jews of 
the whole world I deplore the ordeals which the children of 
Israel in Germany endured in the spring of 1933. I disapprove 
on definite grounds of the methods as well as the harshness 
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with which the National Socialists carried on their campaign 
against the Jews. But in the name of truth and justice I say : 
“‘Audiatur et aliera pars.” * Let us have an impartial investigation 
of the conduct of the Jews during the period immediately 
after the Armistice and in subsequent years. If we do so, we 
shall understand how it was that loathing of everything that 
was Jewish flared up so fiercely inside the frontiers of Germany. 
Wherever the policy ofsubservience and defeatism was preached 
its leading protagonists were Jews. And as a rule they were the 
same Jews who formed the vanguard of Communism and 
Bolshevism. 

It would be unjust and one-sided to say that all these men 
were of the same mould. But there can be no doubt that the 
Jews were of paramount influence wherever the policy of 
defeatism was advocated. It has been proved beyond yea or 
nay that the leading apostles of Bolshevism, which was then 
synonymous with unconditional surrender, were almost with- 
out exception Jews. The most abject of them was the Bavarian 
Premier, Kurt Eisner, a Jewish writer and formerly editor of the 
Vorwéris, the official organ of the Social Democrats. Two days 
before the revolution in Berlin he had seized supreme power in 
Munich, and had driven the King from his palace in Wittens- 
bach. He was an uncompromising advocate of the policy of 
“peace at any price”, and had on his own initiative published, 
with interpolations of his own, secret documents from the 
Bavarian archives. 

The Independent Social Democrats, and the so-called 
Spartacus group, who were the fiercest champions of defeatism 
and were the stoutest advocates of the Soviet system, were for 
the most part under Jewish control. 

Almost invariably, too, it was the Jews who during the war 
were in intimate alliance with the mutineers in the fleet. And 
when finally in the autum of 1919 Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
were subjected to the ignominious ordeal of a parliamentary 
Investigation of their conduct of the war, it was once again the 
Jews who came forward as the arch-inquisitors and judges of 
the two greatest men in the history of the World War. 

If one keeps these facts before one’s eyes and reflects that the 
leading men in Germany of the period of defeatism were for the 
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most part Jews, who thought and acted, not as Germans, but 
as Russians, one can more easily understand the fate that befell 
the Jews fifteen years later. That foreigners coming from the 
East and emissaries of Soviet Russia should assume the réle of 
rulers of the ancient glorious German Empire, which took such 
pride in its national spirit, was rather too much for the Germans 
even when they were bowed down by the humiliations that 
followed in the wake of their collapse in the field. Reversing 
the réles, the old tragic truth was again emphasized which 
Shakespeare put into the mouth of Shylock in concise artless 
phrasing : “If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility ? 
Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his suffer- 
ance be by Christian example ? Why, revenge.” 

What a salutary and noble contrast to this disgraceful page 
in Germany’s history was the sense of duty and the dignity 
which the venerable Field-Marshal Hindenburg displayed in the 
hour of Germany’s downfall ! The war was lost for him and for 
Ludendorff, the joint victors at Tannenberg and countless 
other battlefields in the east. But nevertheless Hindenburg led 
back his defeated army with perfect military discipline across 
the Rhine, and only resigned his post as Gommander-in-Chief 
several months later, when he felt satisfied that he had fulfilled 
his duty, and had protected the frontiers of Germany against 
incursions from the east. He assuredly displayed during that 
terrible crisis the greatest self-sacrifice possible for a com- 
mander who had won so many victories in the field and had 
earned such great distinction. 


CHAPTER VII 
VERSAILLES 


Finally, by its admission that it was responsible for the war, 
Germany was placed on the stool of repentance of Europe—nay, of 
the whole world. For the first time in the course of history was a 
stamp of moral degradation inserted in a peace treaty. Willy-nilly, 
it must be admitted that never before was a defeated nation sub- 
jected to such an ordeal. It was ourselves and our Allies that imposed 
those terms—terms that have no precedent in history, unless we go 
back to the days of Sennacherib and Tamerlane. From the point 
of view of justice we must deprecate the wholesale branding of a 
whole nation, of an entire race and of an entire civilization. 

Louis BERTRAND. 


Ars were now laid aside after the greatest war in the history 
of the world. The next step was to draw up the Peace Treaty, 
as a means of coming to a political decision with regard to the 
fate of the defeated nation. 

It is fitting that a few words should be spoken here about 
this Peace Treaty—about the way in which it was drawn up— 
about its significance and about the feeling that inspired it. 
lor Versailles was, and is, the cradle of National Socialism. In 
Versailles was born the spirit of a revival that developed until 
lt became fully matured in January 1933. In Versailles the 
spark was enkindled which in the fulness of time flared up in a 
rebirth of national pride. In Versailles was enkindled that 
enthusiasm which swept over Germany like a prairie fire. In 
Versailles the seeds were sown of that self-confidence which 
thallenged injustice and which came like the breath of a breeze 
in spring over the face of Germany. In Versailles leading states- 
men of the victorious powers, the dictators of the “Peace”, 
lowed the seed in the earth which is now ripe for the reaper, 
wheresoever we look : in Soviet Russia with its Red Interna- 
(lonal Revolution, flushed with triumph ; in Abyssinia, whose 
name has been blotted off the map of Africa as an independent 
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State, because Italy was forgotten at the distribution of plunder 
at Versailles ; in Spain, which has been turned into a bloody 
shambles ; in Japan, which has risen to the status of an 
irresistible Great Power ; in China, where two years ago I saw 
the fiery torch of war penetrating to the very heart of Asia. 

We see the results of that treaty in the unrest and chaos 
which are prevalent everywhere in the world, but especially in 
Europe, whose very foundations are tottering beneath our feet, 
and whose leading States are arming to the teeth, while the 
lesser powers are increasing their defences to the best of their 
ability to cope with the menace of the storm which they all 
expect, dread and abhor. 

Had the dictators in Versailles allowed themselves to be 
guided by the spirit of shrewdness, foresight and compromise 
instead of hatred and vengeance, there would have been no 
world crisis today and people would not be living in a state of 
fear and anxiety about imminent world-wide slaughter. 

Without at least a cursory acquaintance with Versailles it is 
impossible to understand the Third Reich—its origin, its aims 
and its philosophy. What is more, without such an acquaintance 
it is impossible to make good the damage that has been done 
in the world and to seek out the path to a real peace which 
would be calculated to bring tranquillity and security to 
mankind. 

“You hold the future of the world in your hands !” Thus 
spake Poincaré, the President of the French Republic, in 
the triumphant inaugural speech with which he opened the 
Peace Conference on January 18th, 1919. The representatives 
of twenty-seven nations, i.e. of three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of the whole world, were gathered around him, 

‘You hold the future of the world in your hands !” These 
words were only too true ! For never before had such an un- 
limited power and such a terrible responsibility been placed in 
the hands of any statesmen, as during that interval between war 
and peace, when exhausted mankind, after having undergone 
the ordeal of the most bloody warfare in history, was yearning 
for peace, and when a complete victory over a beaten nation 
had made the conquerors the undisputed masters of the 
situation. 

“You have the future of the world in your hands !” These 
words were specially addressed to Wilson, Lloyd George and 
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Clemenceau. For it may be asserted without any exaggeration 
that these men were the rulers of the world and had the greatest 
responsibility with regard to its future. And no man in the 
world was at that moment more acclaimed and revered than 
Wilson, the new Messiah, who it was confidently expected 
would guide aright all the peoples of the earth towards a new 
era of peace, comfort and harmony. 

President Wilson spoke and the whole world listened. ~The 
magic of his fair promises held them all in its spell, and it was 
only fools who could not see the palms of peace already waving 
in the breeze. Never since Christ walked the earth had any 
single individual secured such a boundless confidence as 
Wilson did at the moment when he made the fatal mistake of 
embarking on the ship that brought him to Europe and to the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. Once there, this mighty man 
came under the spell of Lloyd George and Clemenceau, and 
became nothing but the echo of a voice in the wilderness. 

Wilson’s fourteen points were to be a basis of the pro- 
gramme for the imminent peace. The Germans had not 
surrendered at discretion. Quite the contrary! During the 
course of the eight-fold interchange of notes between October 
4th and November 5th which culminated in the armistice of 
November 11th it was expressly stipulated that Wilson’s four- 
teen points should form the basis of the terms of peace, and that 
the peace would be concluded by negotiation, and not by 
dictation. 

“No annexations—no levies—and a League of Nations !” 
These three conditions summarized President Wilson’s pro- 
gramme. 

Hardly a fragment of this ideal programme was to be 
embodied in the final draft of the Peace Treaty which was 
nigned by the Germans on June 28th, 1919. Practically all 
wlong the line the exact opposite to what was originally 
promised to the whole world in general, and to Germany in 
particular, was embodied in that document. Alsace-Lorraine, 
upen, Malmedy, Eastern Upper Silesia (which were handed 
uver to Czechoslovakia in 1919), the two provinces of Posen 
und West Prussia, the Memel region, the Hanse city of Dantzig, 
and Northern Schleswig—all these territories were taken from 
Germany. In short, twelve per cent of the entire area of the 
German Reich was taken from her, and the amputations 
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occurred for the most part without consulting the inhabitants 
of those territories. It was only in Northern Schleswig and Upper 
Silesia that arrangements were made for consulting the 
opinion of the population. On the other hand the procedure 
adopted in Eupen and Malmedy was utterly farcical. 

Furthermore, Germany was deprived of German East 
Africa, German South-west Africa, the Cameroons, Togo, 
New Guinea, Samoa, the Bismarck Archipelago—in short, 
she lost all her colonies. Of her actual property Germany was 
compelled to give up ninety per cent of her merchant fleet, 
the greater part of her river craft, one-fourth of her fishing-fleet, 
all her overseas cables and all German private property in 
foreign countries. 

In addition Germany was also ordered to deliver up all ies 
war material both on land and sea. She was only allowed an 
army of 100,000 men, and was compelled to give up con- 
scription. She was forbidden to build or make use of submarines, 
tanks, heavy artillery, aeroplanes and airships. 

Finally a so-called tribute of “reparations” was levied on 
Germany, the exact sum of which was left an open question in 
the terms of the Treaty, with a view to fixing it definitely later 
on through the medium of a Reparations Commission. 

In reality, the upshot of the Conference at Versailles was 
contrary to Wilson’s promises, a peace based both on annexa- 
tions and on levies. Furthermore, Versailles was a treaty 
imposed by dictation, because during the whole course of the 
negotiations no German delegates were present. The van- 
quished were merely notified in writing that the Treaty had 
been drafted, and they were compelled to sign it under threats 
of an occupation of their territory. 

Such were the bare facts of the Treaty, the terms of which 
were calculated to inspire alarm. But even more alarming and 
more dangerous were the methods which inspired the decisions 
and the conditions that were laid down. 

It is at this point that we examine the spirit and the animus 
which find their expression in this alleged “Peace Treaty”, and 
which were more disastrous in their consequences than the very 
terms of the document themselves. 

Germany was deprived of ten per cent of her population 
and of twelve per cent of her territory. This meant that Ger- 
many lost three-fourths of her zinc-mines, twenty-six per cent of 
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her collieries, seventeen per cent of her acreage for corn and 
seventeen per cent of her acreage for potatoes. Among the 
regions torn from her were the rich agricultural provinces of 
Posen and West Prussia, the great iron deposits of Lorraine 
and the zinc-mines and coal-fields of Upper Silesia. The net 
result of these expropriations was that Germany lost pro- 
portionately more of her territories and of the produce of those 
territories than shie lost of her population, and was consequently 
obliged to provide work and food for a relatively larger number 
of people from the resources of a relatively smaller one. 

This is not a mere fortuitous isolated instance of the methods 
that were adopted. They are to be found systematically 
throughout the whole framework of the 440 clauses of this 
Peace Treaty, Right through these clauses we see glaring 
proof of the same short-sightedness and stupidity and of the 
same greed of dictators intent on securing their own interests 
alone. On glancing through those clauses one gets the impression 
that the men who dictated that treaty displayed the utmost 
fiendish cunning and innate cruelty in devising means for 
making life as intolerable as possible for the Germans and 
reducing that great nation to a standard of living which, if it 
had continued indefinitely, would gradually have culminated 
in their utter annihilation. But the Germans refused in the long 
run to submit tamely to such exactions. After the lapse ofa 
space of time which, from the point of view of history, was very 
brief, they rallied to the call of Adolf Hitler, shattered the 
shackles that hac bound them, and tore the clauses of the 
Treaty to shreds and trampled them under their feet. 

The same spirit of short-sighted policy influenced these 
dictators when they deprived Germany of her colonies and her 
supplies of raw matcrials, when they took from her the most 
vital of her instruments and means of production, when they 
seized her merchant fleet, her cables, a considerable portion of 
her transport system, such as locomotives, railway wagons, 
lorries, and finally all her private property in foreign countries. 
And, supreme act of folly, they made extortionate demands 
for so-called reparations. Lloyd George, one of the three men 
who were mainly responsible for this disastrous treaty, said at 
a later date that the levying of these reparations was tanta- 
mount to milking the German cow and cutting succulent beef- 
steaks out of her loins at the same time. 
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So much for the short-sightedness of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in the domains of agriculture, economics and political 
economy. But political developments and the march of events 
may possibly lead to a reconstruction of their attitude when the 
tempers of the apostles of peace have cooled down. 

Far more serious and far more irreparable was the stupid 
mistake of fancying that it would be possible to annul and 
abrogate the principles of the existing order of things in the 
world to the detriment of the vanquished without under- 
mining and shattering that order of things throughout the 
whole world. The war had been waged against the Central 
Powers ostensibly as a “Holy War’, with a flag bearing the 
motto: “Democracy against autocracy—self-determination of 
oppressed peoples and of little nations.” 

Now when it came down to actualities and to the putting 
into practice of all those idealistic theories, the conquerors 
refused to follow the principles which they had championed 
so volubly. Without even consulting the peoples of those 
regions with regard to their wishes, the rights of self-deter- 
mination were refused in Alsace-Lorraine, in Posen and in 
West Prussia, in Dantzig and Memel. Those rights were also 
refused to the three and a half million Germans in Bohemia, to 
the two million Slovakians in Maehren, as well as to a million 
Hungarians and three million Croats. They even went to the 
extent of refusing the free exercise of their votes to the six 
million Germans in Austria who had boldly expressed their 
desire to be incorporated with the German Reich. Nay, even 
the sacred and most elementary democratic right of defending 
their native land in accordance with the principles of general 
military service was refused to the vanquished Germans. 

And finally the dictators were simple enough to imagine that 
it would be possible to bring into being a comprehensive 
democratic League of Nations to which the conquered nations 
would not be admitted ! 

Both in the domains of agriculture and national economics 
the conquerors were victims of the flimsy and very dangerous 
fallacy that they could extort tribute for many decades from 
Germany without lifting a finger in the matter themselves. 

Immediately after the terms. of the Armistice were put into 
operation, the Central Powers sent back their prisoners of war 
to their own countries, whereas in some cases the German 
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prisoners of war were kept in detention for years by the Entente 
Powers. : 

One is forcibly reminded in this connection of another of 
Shylock’s outbursts : “I will have the heart of him if he forfeit, 
for were he out of Venice, I can make what merchandise I 
will.” 

To complete this orgy of stupidity, hatred and vindictive- 
ness, the dictators compelled Germany in Article 231 of the 
Treaty of Versailles to confess that she bore the responsibility 
for the World War. In their supreme folly they imagined that 
this mean gesture would be an eternal stigma of disgrace for 
Germany, an indelible brand of Cain stamped on every 
German brow. The wonder is how the dictators of that treaty 
could have been so simple as to imagine that an untrue state- 
ment extorted under duress could be perpetuated unchallenged 
as a dogma throughout all time without entailing dire con- 
sequences for those by whom the confession had been made 
against their will as well as for all the nations comprising our 
Western civilization ! In other words the dictators desired to 
perpetuate for all time the relations between victors and 
vanquished just as they were in the excitement of the first 
flush of victory and therefore they did not shrink from breaking 
their word without further ado. We should bear these facts in 
mind when we are inclined to think that we can condemn 
Hitler for having broken the Treaty of Versailles—a treaty 
which the people were forced to accept. 

At the very moment when the Germans under duress 
affixed their signature to the dictated Treaty of Versailles, 
a deadly blow was given from which the world has not yet 
recovered, to the principles of honour and confidence which 
are the corner-stones and the pillars of all international 
relations. And if in our days the cause of democracy has been 
losing ground pari passu with the spread of authoritarian 
doctrine, if international trade and commerce have shrunk to 
one-third of their former compass, and, above all, if mutual 
trust and international credit, the most priceless treasures of 
civilization, have been very seriously shattered, the reason for 
it is to be found chiefly in the spirit which prevailed at Ver- 
sailles. And the men on whose shoulders the chief guilt for 
this deplorable state of affairs lay were the three creators of 
the dictated Treaty of Versailles, Wilson, Lloyd George and 
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Clemenceau. These three men gave a deadly blow to the 
system of international relationship that had existed before 
the war. 

Now we hear, daily, ominous rumblings of the crash that is 
menacing every phase of international life. The hate-blinded 
statesmen in Versailles did not make the faintest efforts to 
stop the menace of Bolshevism which was even then, in the early 
spring of 1919, overhanging Central Europe, unless we are to 
regard military intervention as genuine political activity. 
Their utterly reckless exploitation of the Central Powers 
prepared a fertile soil for the seed of Bolshevism. And if 
Bulgaria, Austria and Germany were still able to resist the 
onslaughts of Bolshevism after 1920, in spite of inflation, it was 
not due to any efforts of the dictators of Versailles to avert 
that plague. The peace treaty which they drew up was imposed 
under menaces, and in this'respect it was different from all 
other peace treaties ever drafted in the course of the history of 
the world. A struggle for power is at the back of all political 
endeavour, and those who draw up peace treaties are also 
inspired by a struggle for power. But with the exception of 
the treaty between Rome and Carthage at the end of the 
Second Punic War—a treaty made memorable for ever by 
Cato’s dictum, “Ceterum censeo Carthaginem esse delendam’?*— 
there is no instance in history of a peace-treaty to match that 
of Versailles for sheer brutality and stupidity. 

The Treaty of Versailles had disastrous repercussions even 
on the internal policy of Germany. By far the greatest number 
of the Germans were opposed in May and June of ig1g to 
signing the Treaty imposed on them under duress. There was 
a regular deluge of protests against it from all parts of the 
country. The people expressed their unqualified scorn and 
hatred of its terms with one unanimous voice. And the guilt 
of forcing the German people, despite their protests, to append 
- their signature to that document is to be brought home almost 
exclusively to three men, each of whom held a responsible 
position in the country. These men were Matthias Erzberger, 
then leader of the Centre Party ; Hugo Haase, the head of the 
Independent Social Democrats ; and Georg Bernhard, man- 
aging editor of the powerful Volkische Zeitung. 


* “But I think that Carthage ought to be destroyed.” 
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A study of the Treaty of Versailles and of its workings and 
repercussions from the year 1919 onward is not very edifying. 
Perhaps many people will think it unnecessary for me to devote 
xo much space to this subject in a book dealing with the Third 
Reich. “Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.”* And so I 
shall once more repeat a statement which cannot be too often 
impressed upon the conscience of the public. National Socialism 
was the outcome of the Treaty of Versailles. That was the soil 
from which its roots were sprung. National Socialism was the 
only possible way of saving an entire nation which was in danger 
of being crushed utterly by the burden of the exactions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Were it not for Versailles, Adolf Hitler 
would probably be to this day an obscure architect on the 
frontiers of Bavaria. 

If the three great men of Versailles had established a 
basis for an honourable world peace, we would be spared the 
unrest, the distrust and the sense. of insecurity which now 
threaten to shake the whole world to its foundations, and make 
the menace of a general flare-up much more imminent than it 
was in the days of July 1914. 

These three men shifted political frontiers without the 
slightest consideration for the peoples living on those frontiers, 
and thereby they cut off millions of Germans, Hungarians and 
other nationals from their own countries. They trampled the 
right of self-determination under their feet. They drove a 
corridor through an ancient German province, and staked out 
the boundary in such a way that it runs some few yards away 
from the right banks of the Vistula, with the result that German 
peasants and fisherfolk cannot get to that river without a 
passport. They staked out the boundaries between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia on the one side and Germany on the other 
side right through villages and even through farms in such a 
manner that relatives and even members of the same family 
became citizens of different States. It was a game of political 
sadism which was bound to entail a host of sources of unrest— 
a condition of affairs which is utterly unstable, and which is 
sure to lead to new wars. _ 

By disarming Germany and making her helpless as a 
military power, and by depriving the German people of 


* “You order me, O Queen, to repeat an old tale of woe.” 
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resources and raw materials which were necessary for the 
maintenance of life, the three dictators of Versailles created a 
vacuum in the heart of Europe which in accordance with the 
fundamental principles alike of nature and politics was bound 
to cause countless disturbances of the most terrible kind. 

Aristotle emphasized the “horror vacui’’* as one of the 
fundamental principles of nature. A barometric minimum— 
a region of rarefied air or devoid of air—gives rise to cyclones, 
when collateral winds sweep along with tempestuous violence 
to fill up the void in the atmosphere. Analogous effects are 
entailed by a political vacuum. A land without any means 
of defending itself will always provide a temptation to its 
neighbours. An unarmed Abyssinia fell. a victim to a 
conqueror intent on subduing her, a weak China was 
unable to withstand an attack by Japan, a Spain without a 
strong army is unable to repel communistic revolts. 

But a disarmed Germany, a Germany whose powers of 
physical resistance are weakened, is particularly exposed to the 
risks of war. Just now when Soviet Russia is piling up armaments 
with grim determination and is strenuously aiming at her 
objective of a Red world-revolution, a disarmed Germany 
would fall an easy victim to her aggressiveness, And it is not 
difficult to forecast what would be the consequences of such 
a disaster for Europe in general, but especially for France, 
Belgium, Holland and the northern nations. The cancer of 
Bolshevik domination would most decidedly spread to all 
countries in the world and would eventually affect Great 
Britain herself. To quote the words which Admiral von Tirpitz 
wrote with his own hand on the complimentary copy of his 
Memoirs which he sent to me in 1919—“Germany falls with 
Europe, and Europe with Germany.” 

The danger to which I have just alluded in the preceding 
paragraph, and which was an imminent menace in consequence 
of the disarmament of Germany, has been averted for the 
time being by the rearmament of Germany and by the re- 
introduction of general military service. 

A strong Germany affords a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe. It entails a state of equilibrium which is out of the 
question with a helpless Germany surrounded on all sides 
by neighbours armed to the teeth. 


* The abhorrence of a vacuum. 
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The Treaty of Versailles was, therefore, an outrage against 
all mankind—above all it was a crime against Europe, and 
especially Germany. The war was a crime—a general disaster. 
‘The wounds inflicted by it were not healed at Versailles—they 
were reopened by it, and today after the lapse of eighteen 
years they are still bleeding. The ravages which Versailles 
has brought in its train are more difficult to repair than those 
of the World War itself. 

In August 1936 Lloyd George went on a trip to Germany. 
While there he visited a Woman’s Welfare Camp. On a 
previous occasion I had visited the same camp and I know the 
young woman—a doctor of law—who had shown him round 
the place. She told me that the venerable Welsh statesman 
asked her among other questions why she had become a 
National Socialist. She replied : 


“After the Treaty of Versailles, which was an outrage on my 
people, I had to spend a whole year in bed because I had not had 
enough to eat, and was unable to stand up on my legs. I sat by the 
leath-bed of my brother. He died of hunger at the age of sixteen. 
That is why I became a National Socialist, and I am happy and 
proud to be one.” 


Lloyd George bowed his white head and wiped the cold 
perspiration from his brow with his hand. This grim incident of 
real life made a deeper impression on him than all the books 
which he had read since 1919 about the state of affairs in 
Germany. 

We cannot open any newspaper without reading columns 
of notes, a regular cross-fire of notes exchanged daily—hourly 
—between the statesmen of the various nations. They visit 
one another—they hold more or less secret conferences—they 
debate in parliament and discuss at banquets—they seek 
and give mutual explanations—and their actions arouse sus- 
picions and anxieties which must be allayed. They promote 
non-intervention pacts which cannot be kept within bounds and 
which prove inoperable. They go out of their way to arouse 
mutual distrust and accuse one another ofsinister aims in Morocco 
and Spain. They meet at Geneva. Their diplomats are in a 
constant state of feverish excitement. They are all arming 
on land and on sea at a pace which will only have reached 
its climax when they all collapse in a state of utter prostration 
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after the end of the new world war for which they are 
preparing. And all these parleys and interchanges of notes 
and protestations are mere half-measures—mere sham battles 
devoid of the slightest practical significance. 

The only remedy that could save the world in its present 
desperate plight from a catastrophe which would inevitably 
entail the overthrow of Western civilization, would be a new 
world conference specially convened for the purpose of wiping 
out for ever the last traces of the Treaty of Versailles—a 
conference which would call all things plainly and candidly 
by their proper names—a conference which in a spirit of 
reconciliation and prudence would lay the foundations of a 
new system of international understanding based on reason, 

All right-thinking men in all nations should unanimously 
arouse public opinion among their fellow-citizens and demand, 
in terms that could not be gainsaid, that their leading statesmen 
should even now, after the lapse of nearly twenty years, put 
an end to those conditions of chaotic uncertainty which again 
and again have culminated in futility and failure, and that 
when they are shelved the best men in every nation should 
assemble at a conference whose supreme objective would not 
be the selfish interests of any individual State, but the common 
welfare of all. 

The map of the world would not be radically changed as 
the result of such a conference. It would merely entail a re- 
alignment of frontiers on an improved basis in regions where 
those frontiers were staked out in an unjust and unnatural way. 
And those nations which are in need of raw materials should no 
longer be denied access to them through motives of mere 
jealousy, to the productive regions of the world. 

The expenditure entailed by such co-operative procedure 
would be less than the expenditure which would be involved 
by a new war! And it would bring in its train peace and 
security for all nations of the earth, instead of the loss of 
millions of human lives, the destruction of priceless treasures’ 
and the downfall of civilization and international commerce 
and industry. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE REPUBLIC OF WEIMAR 


It is a shameful thing to submit as we have done 
And to build temples for others, 
To throw stones into our own houses, 
And to belittle ourselves. 
We are weary of destroying one another 
And tearing the hearts out of one another. 
We want to become a united people. 
We are and remain what we want to be. 
VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 


WHEN the democracy of Weimar began its brief career of 
fourteen years it was already branded with indelible marks 
of infamy. It had precipitated the downfall of Germany as a 
military nation—it had even accentuated the degradation of 
that downfall—and it bore the sole responsibility for the 
political ignominy embodied in the clauses of the dictated 
Treaty of Versailles. In other words, the democracy of Weimar 
had on its conscience both the loss of the war and of the peace, 
and it could never recover from the consequences of its deeds.: 
By accepting the terms of the Treaty of Versailles it had piled 
up countless difficulties for itself. 

And yet it seemed at first as if the men at its helm would 
succeed in getting their heads out of the halter. The Kapp 
Putsch of March goth, 1920, which had been promoted by the 
Right Wing, was suppressed. The menace of inflation which 
wreaked such havoc on the German people between 1920 and 
1923 was overcome by the ingenious method adopted by the 
brilliant Dr. Luther for stabilizing the mark. Then the rising 
boom of the year 1926 had its repercussions also in Germany. 
It was believed that the menacing clouds had been dispelled, 
even despite the two and a half milliard marks that still had to 
be paid annually as “reparations” to the victorious powers. 

But these hopes proved elusive. The improvement in 
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German economic conditions and in German finances was 
merely superficial. The political principles under the new 
conditions still remained uncertain and tottering. 

On October 24th, 1929 came the great crash onthe New York 
Stock Exchange, and when the fabric of American prosperity 
collapsed it was revealed with terrifying clearness how in- 
extricably interwoven with one another were all the threads of 
international and economic life. From that day onward the 
barometer of German industry dropped steadily, and the social 
and political troubles, which had only seemingly died down, 
flared up afresh. 

German democracy was powerless to avert the new storm 
that threatened to overwhelm it. It lacked sufficient pride and 
courage to stand up to the Entente when utterly unjust and 
exorbitant demands were made afresh upon it. And yet this 
was the very time when a manly and dignified attitude on the 
part of the German Government would have been effective. 

The “Weimar Constitution” consisting of 158 articles, 
which had established the parliamentary system with German 
thoroughness, had been in existence for a considerable time. 
But the crisis still continued, and the flaws of the Constitution 
became more and more patent. One article after another fell 
into abeyance, and on March goth, 1930, when Dr. Bruening, 
a member of the Centre Party, became Chancellor of the 
Reich, Article 48 was practically the only one of the Weimar 
Constitution remaining in operation. 

Article 48 was an emergency one to meet the contingency 
of a menace to public order and security. It gave the President 
of the Reich the power and the means of enacting decrees which 
at a later, date were laid before the Reichstag. Henceforth no 
law was passed in the usual way in the Republic of Weimar. 
The Government of the Reich ruled by means of so-called 
“emergency decrees” which were passed in accordance with 
Article 48. Henceforth there was no such thing as the 
Reichstag passing financial provisions for the Reich by the 
ordinary procedure. It frittered away its energies in petty 
proclamations and squabblings..It hampered the business of 
governing the country, instead of furthering it. Despite its 
passive resistance it did not venture to assert its rights before 
the President of the Reich. The longer the crisis lasted the more 
did the republic depend for its existence upon the prestige of 
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the Reich-President Hindenburg and on the high esteem which 
he enjoyed in all camps and in all countries. And that prestige 
and esteem which he enjoyed afforded eloquent testimony to 
the staunch fidelity of Hindenburg and to his unswerving 
rectitude and his sense of responsibility. 

The three previous chancellors before Hitler’s accession 
to power, Bruening, von Papen and von Schleicher, also lived 
in the shadow of Hindenburg’s greatness. The grave of the 
democracy of Weimar was dug by the parties of Weimar 
themselves. Instead of rallying their shattered forces and uniting 
to fight the menace that was becoming more and more immin- 
ent, the members of the Greek chorus of Weimar mutually 
crippled one another’s aims with their envious underhand 
squabblings among themselves, and hastened by their lapsing 
into a state of inert formalism the disintegration of the party 
system. 

At every new general election for the Reichstag new aimless 
minor parties sprang into existence. In the year 1932 there were 
thirty-six parties, all of which sought for popular support. 
And not a single democratic hand was raised to check this 
motley spate of parties. 

Fatum—Destiny ! It had been plata written in the stars 
that the disintegrating democracy of Germany would be 
swamped by the definiteness of purpose of the hosts of National 
Socialists who were pressing onward with resistless deter- 
mination. Its members increased in numbers at every election. 
On September 14th, 1930, the National Socialists had captured 
107 out of 577 seats, which made them the second strongest 
party in the Reichstag. The Social Democrats were the leaders 
of the House. 

On July 31st, 1932, Hitler had 230 out of 608 seats, i.e. 

almost two-fifths of the total number of delegates. The National 
Socialists pressed onward victoriously, and brushed aside all 
obstacles placed in their path by the leading party of the 
House. - 
In 1925 Hitler had been forbidden to speak in public in 
Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Saxony, Hamburg and Oldenburg. 
Two years later the ban was raised in Saxony, and Prussia 
followed suit a year later. In Berlin and Cologne a ban was 
imposed simultaneously on all members of the National 
Socialist Party. 
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During the following years a regular hail of emergency laws 
were passed against the N.S.D.A.P.—the German National 
Socialist Workers’ Party. In several States of the Federation 
the wearing of uniforms was banned. The organization known 
as the Hitler Youth was suppressed. Government officials were 
forbidden to become members of the National Socialist Party. 
While Bruening was in office freedom of the Press and the right 
of assembly were denied to the party in order to silence it and to 
prevent its members from holding meetings. 

Early in 1932 a campaign of raiding the homes of the lead- 
ing National Socialists was carried out. The secret police swept 
down on them like a pack of hungry wolves in quest of pretexts 
for placing them under arrest, with the intention of putting 
them on trial for high treason. The Prussian Minister of the 
Interior and the Minister of the Interior for the Reich actually 
took steps to ban the S.A. and the S.S. They thought that by 
doing so they were giving the party a fatal blow. 

On account of material which was found in possession of 
the National Socialists they were put on trial on a charge of 
treason by the Prussian Minister of the Interior. The attorney- 
general in Leipsic declared that the charges were unfounded, 
‘but nevertheless the ban remained in force. 

The Government was supported by the police, whose lead- 
ing organs were frequently more bitter than their own actual 
superior officers. Again and again meetings were broken up 
owing to some expression of opinion that did not happen to 
please some particular police officer. When there were clashes 
with Communists and Marxists, the forces of law and order 
rained blows with their rubber truncheons on the National 
Socialists for preference. Rubber truncheons were also swung 
with great vehemence to break up demonstrations against the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Young Plan. In accordance with 
the emergency decree against freedom of the Press, Nazi 
editors were constantly being fined and imprisoned, while both 
the police and the courts were notoriously lax in dealing with 
offences committed by the Communists, who certainly inflicted 
more harm on the State than was caused by the patriotic 
devotion of the National Socialists. 

The German National Socialist Workers’ Party eventually 
decided to take steps to ensure that their meetings should be 
held in safety. With growing enthusiasm the people swarmed to 
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their gatherings. The frenzy of the Communists rose to boiling- 
point. In the summer of 1932 the “Red Front Fighters’ League” 
and the “Iron Front”? made repeated attacks on the N.S.D.A.P. 
Between June 17th and July gist, 1932, thirty-two National 
Socialists were killed and several hundred were wounded. 
About the same number of their attackers also lost their lives 
as a result of the stout self-defence put up by the National 
Socialists. 

The Social Democratic Party in Prussia had eyes for 
nothing but the progress of the Nazi Party and scarcely took 
notice of the fact that the Communists were increasing in 
numbers. At the Reichstag elections in July 1932 the number of 
Communist voters had risen to six million. In Berlin the 
Communist Party was the strongest one. There too both the 
police and the courts did not show the same zeal in proceeding 
against the Reds as they did against the National Socialists. 
The people took a different view of the situation, They fre- 
quently took up a definite stand against the police, who found 
themselves in the position of hirelings who were forced to put 
down. a national movement. Officials found their sense of duty 
in conflict with their consciences, because the orders which they 
received were diametrically opposed to their own convictions. 

There was rather an unedifying sensation at the first 
meeting of the new Reichstag, which was opened by the Com- 
munist deputy Clara Zetkin in her réle as “Mother of the 
House”’. She had settled in Russia owing to her implacable 
hatred of Germany and of democracy, but she had now turned 
up to deal both a blow which would have far-reaching reper- 
cussions. 

The National Parties had done all in their power to prevent 
her from opening the Reichstag, as most of the German 
people regarded such a proceeding as an insolent gesture. 
From a psychological and diplomatic point of view, it was the 
most tactless act that the Weimar politicians ever sanctioned. 
It hastened their own downfall. There was not a politician 
among them with sufficient foresight to warn them that their 
organization was tottering to its foundations. It had been 
decreed by Fate that things should take their relentless and 
inevitable course. 

The process of disintegration was visible everywhere in all 
departments of political and public activity. It reacted on the 
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relationship between the Reich and the various federated 
States. In those federated States power was vested in govern~ 
ments with widely divergent political aims. In some instances, 
as in the case of Prussia, Bavaria and Baden, the government 
was run by the Left—in others, for example in Wiirtemburg, the 
Right held sway. In Thuringen and Oldenburg, however, the 
National Socialists had already assumed control. The different 
governments pulled in diametrically opposite directions, and 
these centrifugal forces tended to paralyse the Reich more 
and more. 

The tension between the Reich and Prussia and Bavaria 
became so intensified that it developed into an open conflict in 
1932. In the capital of the Reich there were two governments of 
different colour, the Government of the Reich and the Prussian 
Government, pulling against each other. With the help of 
military force the Government of the Reich deposed the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of the Interior of Prussia on July 
goth. All the Prussian ministers were dismissed at the same 
time. 

This incident was followed by a trial in the High Court of 
Justice in Leipsic, in which Prussia and Bavaria were in 
conflict with the Reich. The verdict was given on October 
25th. The Reich did not come very well out of it, but the deci- 
sions of the Government of the Reich were not annulled. The 
fight went on and became more and more acute until it seemed 
that it would menace the very fabric of the Reich. The position 
had become intolerable. There was complete political disin- 
tegration. Anarchy seemed to be imminent unless something 
miraculous occurred. 

Simultaneously with the disintegration of political life, one 
saw evidences in the streets and market-places, in drawing- 
rooms and in public bars, of immorality and of the decay of 
family life. On the stage, in films, in books and in the daily 
Press the very principles of public order and decency were 
treated with levity and contempt. Law and justice, punish- 
ment, marriage, family life and patriotism were the favourite 
targets of this destructive criticism. Plays were put on the stage 
in which the moral was pointed out that it was “not the 
murderer, but the murdered man who was guilty”. And in 
other plays crime was praised and punishment scoffed at. 
An intensive propaganda in favour of the right of procuring 
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abortions and of the abolition of the death penalty was carried 
on. Marriage and family life were favourite targets for ridicule 
as out-of-date institutions. All the channels of publicity of the 
present day—books, newspapers, magazines, the theatre, the 
lecture-hall, the cinema and the radio—were systematically 
exploited for the corruption of public morality. 

I remember a few plays in the Berlin of that period, which 
were so outrageous that decent-minded people were astonished 
that they could be produced in a civilized country without 
the intervention of the police. The atmosphere of the theatre 
was pestilential—it was a fetid quagmire in which unhealthy 
sexual and pornographic plays sprang up like mushrooms in 
autumn. There were numerous obscene illustrated magazines 
whose very titles indicated that they dealt with themes of 
perverse art. And incidentally it was a very paying business, 
as it appealed to the basest instincts of the masses. 

The most terrible menace in connection with this spate of 
foul literature and foul plays was that it threatened to corrupt 
the youth of the nation, because this noxious stuff was on sale 
in many book-shops and kiosks. It was consequently easily 
obtainable by the young people, who, allured irresistibly by 
it, had no idea that two-legged jackals and hyenas were intent 
on the ruin of their souls and of their future. And this went on 
quite openly before the eyes of the guardians of the law, who 
never raised a finger for the protection of youth. 

Jewish writers and artists were largely responsible for this 
deplorable state of affairs, because they were the leaders of 
so-called Bolshevik culture. The storm of hatred which burst 
over the heads of the Jews in 1933 was primarily caused by their 
literary activity during the period of depression, when they 
made fortunes by “analysing” everything which the German 
people had regarded as sacred and unassailable. 

The government in power during that period was guilty 
of looking on in utter silence and inactivity while the process 
of demoralization was going on. They undermined their own 
position by their own supine indifference. 

If the shattering of Germany’s powers of resistance needed 
a further impetus to make her collapse utterly, that impetus 
came from outside, from the victorious powers. From the stand- 
point of the Republic of Weimar their policy consisted of a long 
series of blunders and sins of omission. Instead of readjusting 
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the overwhelming burden of the Treaty of Versailles with 
a view to making it somewhat less intolerable, they increased 
the weight of that burden. This process had begun already 
when Poincaré unjustly occupied the Ruhr in peace-time as a 
penalty for the non-delivery of a few thousand telegraph-poles 
and for the delay in delivering a few hundred tons of coal. 

The Entente Powers also tried to extort the so-called 
“reparations” to the very last farthing. In 1929 when the 
great prosperity boom in America collapsed, the Young Plan 
was imposed on Germany and stipulated that she should pay 
2,000,000,000 marks annually until the year 1987. And when 
the victorious powers decided in the summer of 1932 at the 
Conference of Lausanne to annul those absurd demands for 
good, they demanded a final payment of three milliard marks. 
Not a penny of that sum was ever paid. 

Almost all the concessions granted by the victorious 
powers came too late—among them the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, and the final admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations, which, incidentally, was done in almost 
ungracious and humiliating fashion. And above all the victorious 
powers were too late with the policy they adopted on the issue 
of disarmament. For the disarmament of the victorious powers 
as a sequel to the disarmament of Germany was long overdue. 

What a great service France could have performed for the 
democracy of Weimar by renouncing her claim to a referendum 
in the Saar zone—a referendum that, at any rate, can have only 
one issue ! It seemed as though the victorious powers, like the 
Bourbons when they were restored, had forgotten everything 
and learned nothing since 1919. The standard-bearers of 
democracy themselves did the greatest damage to the demo- 
cracy of Weimar. When in the year 1932 the crisis to which I 
have referred occurred in all departments of the democratic 
system, the obtuseness of its leaders as well as of all its adherents 
was astonishing. The blow which shattered this system on 
January goth, 1933, smote a structure that was already 
tottering. In this case Nietzsche’s dictum was verified with a 
vengeance : “A final blow must be given to that whichis already 
tottering to its fall.” 

When the death-knell of the Weimar politicians was rung 
it was not a moment too soon. Had they been allowed to 
continue their task unchallenged, Germany would have 
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degenerated into a number of petty States all hostile to one 
another in which political and moral deterioration would 
have gone from bad to worse. When we consider the state of 
affairs in the year 1932 when the Communists were in the 
majority in Berlin we cannot help admitting that she was on 
the verge of being swamped by the deluge of Bolshevism from 
the east. 
Tacitus says of the Germans : 


They do not depend on chance as something that is uncertain, 
and prefer to rely on their courage, which is constant—and, a rare 
characteristic which is typical of the Romans only, they have more 
reliance on their leader than on an army. 


And now when the twelfth hour was about to strike a leader 
appeared who was able to rally the Germans together. 

It will be asked what became of the 6,000,000 Communists 
who were so menacing in 1932 and who would have been so 
glad to link up with Soviet Russia. This is a question which 
I raised more than once during my journey through Germany 
in the late autumn of 1936. 

I was informed that owing to unemployment and misery 
large numbers of workmen joined the Communist Party, whose 
members the government of the day took to its bosom. And as 
the men of the Third Reich were in a position to provide a 
considerable amount of employment very soon after their 
accession to power, the strength of the Communists was 
shattered. Furthermore, a considerable number of Communists 
were interned in the concentration camps, where they had an 
opportunity of reconsidering their economic and _ political 
views. Many of them were soon set at liberty again. A small 
number of them are still detained in the five last camps in 
existence. 


CHAPTER IX 
HITLER COMES TO POWER 


Grow young again and play a hero’s part. 
Life is worth living in these spacious days 
When all the things you honour and revere 
Are menaced by the Hun invaders now. 
VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM, 


Tue parliamentary system had become bankrupt. 

The Reichstag elections of July 31st, 1932, had brought 
Adolf Hitler’s movement yet another step forward. The 
National Socialist Party had secured 37°8 per cent of the votes 
cast, and had captured 290 out of the 608 seats. That was more 
than doubling their achievement at the previous election on 
September 14th, 1930, when they only secured 107 seats. 

In consequence of this a growing tension developed in the 
internal politics of the Reich. The power of the Republican 
parties was becoming more and more circumscribed. And 
meanwhile unemployment was increasing rapidly. 

The Reichstag elections of November 6th, 1932, were rather 
disappointing for the National Socialists, as they only secured 
33°3 per cent of the votes that were cast. It was soon clear, 
however, that the set-back was merely fortuitous. The ground 
was quaking beneath the old system. An indescribable state of 
public excitement was evident on all sides. It reached its 
climax on January 28th, 1933, when von Schleicher, the 
Chancellor of the Reich, requested President von Hindenburg to 
dissolve the Reichstag which was due to meet on January gist. 

This was a perfectly logical and justifiable request. The 
Reichstag contained no parliamentary majority, and con- 
sequently it could be dissolved without a new general 
election. A new election, however, would not have altered the 
position, as was evident by the results of the voting in July and 
in November. 

94 
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Compliance with von Schleicher’s request would, never- 
theless, have no doubt entailed a violation of the Constitution 
—a step for which Hindenburg would not accept responsibility. 
He saw clearly that there was only one possible means of escape 
from a very critical position, and so on January 3oth, 1933, he 
appointed Adolf Hitler as Chancellor of the Reich, inasmuch 
as he was the leader of the predominantly largest party. And 
a proof that Hindenburg’s decision was in accordance with the 
desires of the German people. was shown when the Reichstag 
was dissolved immediately afterwards and a new general 
election took place on March 5th. 

At this election all the old parties were returned with 
considerably increased strength. Nevertheless the N.S.D.A.P. 
(the German National Socialist Workers’ Party) secured 
439 per cent. of the votes cast and 288 of the 647 seats. When to 
these were added the 80 per cent of the votes given for the 
German Nationalists and the Steel Helmets, which meant 
52 seats, Hitler was in a position to rally under the black- 
white-and-red flag 340 of the 647 members of the Reichstag. 
This gave him an absolute majority. 

Hitler attained supreme power in a perfectly constitutional 
manner in accordance with parliamentary procedure. And the 
Weimar régime came to an end. Its inherent weakness and its 
own. mistakes led to its undoing. 

Hitler’s career is so well known that it is unnecessary to 
give it here again in detail. I shall just dwell on a few out- 
standing incidents in his life, however, in order to refresh the 
reader’s memory. He was born in 1889, and after trying in 
vain to be admitted to the Academy of Art in Vienna he 
secured employment as a builder’s labourer, and was even a 
brick-layer’s hod-carrier for some time. Then for a period he 
secured work as a designer of posters, and other even less 
pretentious jobs as a commercial artist. In 1912 he went to live 
in Munich. When the war broke out he joined the German 
army as a volunteer, and after fighting strenuously for four 
years was awarded the “Iron Cross of the First Class” in 1918. 

The National Socialist Party, which was founded in 1920, 
chose him as their leader in the following year. 

On November gth, 1923, in conjunction with General 
Ludendorff he led the ill-fated Munich Putsch, as a result of 
which he was imprisoned in a fortress for a long time. When 
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he was liberated he rallied his scattered followers together on 
January 4th, 1925. A born platform orator, he harangued with 
passionate eloquence the masses who were utterly dissatisfied 
with the Republic of Weimar. His burning enthusiasm was 
infectious, and set the hearts of the people aflame. He denoun- 
ced Jewish Marxism, which had shattered Germany’s powers 
of resistance to tyrannical oppression. He stood for a firm 
consolidation of the people for the purpose of building up the 
new Reich. The indefatigable popular orator rallied larger and 
larger crowds to his standard. His followers and sympathizers 
increased daily, especially among the young and the high- 
spirited, who bitterly resented the humiliations that Germany 
was then undergoing, as well as among the millions who were 
looking in vain for work. 

In September 1930 Hitler announced his intention toseek for 
supreme power by constitutional procedure. In his harangues 
to the people he promised that unemployment would come to 
an end, that there would be plenty of work and security for 
all the people and that he would restore the Reich to a position 
of dignity. 

There is not a scintilla of truth, therefore, in the contention 
that one hears advanced so often outside Germany’s frontiers, 
that Hitler is a usurper, who seized supreme power by a 
coup d’¢iat. He was promoted to authority step by step by his 
electors, by the suffrages of the working-classes, until event- 
ually as leader of the largest and strongest party he was 
obliged to accept the responsible post of Chancellor of the 
Reich and of Fuehrer—a title which after Hindenburg’s death 
on August 2nd, 1934, also incorporated the office and prestige 
of President of the Reich. 

Even in the august position which he now holds he em- 
phasizes with pride in his public speeches that he is just a 
worker—and nothing else. His exterior and his bearing too are 
those of a worker. His dress is quite simple, and is adorned with 
no badges of office. His daily life is unpretentious and Spartan 
in its simplicity. He neither drinks nor smokes. He never had 
the chance of getting an academical training, but from his 
youth onward, and especially during his period of imprison- 
ment and in subsequent years, he studied and worked inten- 
sively. Even still he spends half the night reading in order to 
acquire the education which was denied to him in his early days. 
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I heard quite recently that he read Michael Prawdin’s two 
hnoks about Jenghiz Khan and his sons and grandsons—a 
uihject which in the present state of the world must have 
aroused keen interest in him, an interest which finds an echo 
In the quotation at the heading of this chapter. Hitler knows 
no foreign languages and is obliged to converse with am- 
hassadors from other countries who do not speak German, 
through the medium of an interpreter. The French Ambassador, 
M. Francois-Poncet, speaks excellent and fluent German. 

But it must be admitted in all candour that this working- 
man, who so often kept the whole world in a state of tension, 
ik no ordinary representative of the working-classes. In all his 
public acts he has displayed phenomenal energy and iron 
will-power, and a boldness which enabled him to flout the 
sophisticated and well-schooled statesmen of the other great 
powers. And then he is endowed with an indomitable passion 
for justice, breadth of political vision and unerring foresight 
which precludes his swerving from the straight path ahead of 
him. And finally he has such a genuine solicitude for the 
welfare of his fellow-citizens that he cannot bear the thought 
that one of them should suffer the pangs of cold or hunger. 

Hitler has fulfilled the promises that he made in his election 
addresses from 1925 to 1933. Germany has regained her full 
sovereign power as well as equal rights with the other great 
powers. The National Debt is being liquidated. The debts 
incurred by local bodies during the period of the cial of 
Weimar are being slowly but surely paid off. 

When Hitler took office on January goth, 1933, there were 
over 6,000,000 people out of work in the Reich. At the present 
moment there are one million unemployed, but a considerable 
number of these are really unemployable, either as the result 
of physical unfitness, incompetence or sub-normal intelligence 
—elements, in short, that are utterly unsuitable for organized 
work. Distinctions, ancient pedigrees, titles of nobility and 
worldly possessions mean nothing in the new Third Reich. 

The position in Germany today is aptly summed up in 
Kipling’s dictum that neither high birth, title, wealth nor 
property make a man great, that it is knowledge alone that 
makes a man great. The young people of Germany, who were 
tending to run wild and develop dissolute habits, are now 
brought up with Spartan discipline. In order to carry out its 
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programme of regeneration, the needs of the Reich at the 
moment are colonies, raw materials and a loan of some 
milliards. 

No other country has succeeded in asserting its Socialistic 
rights and principles so thoroughly, and putting them into 
effect so thoroughly, as Germany has. And that is why one 
is puzzled in one’s vain quest for a rational explanation of the 
attitude and tone of the Labour Press towards National 
Socialism and its leader. One is inclined to come to the con- 
clusion that these organs recognize Socialism’s right to existence 
only while it adopts a hostile attitude towards other parties, 
and that they denounce it as soon as it has triumphed along 
the whole line and has wiped out all other parties without 
leaving a trace of them. Is the explanation to be found in the 
surmise that the Labour Press does not give us a quite reliable 
presentation of the actual thoughts and aims cherished by 
the workers themselves, and which, presumably, they would 
not express in the hectoring platitudes of their high priests, if 
they could only get an opportunity of speaking their own 
minds bluntly and candidly ? If they were actuated by genuine 
sympathy with genuine Socialism, they should support the cause 
of Socialism in Germany with the staunchness and thorough- 
ness that it deserves. 

The Fuehrer enjoys the most boundless confidence among 
his own people. As a rule he is regarded with distrust, fear or 
aversion by foreign statesmen and nations. Apropos of this, 
an American newspaper has just been handed to me, contain- 
ing an article on Hitler headed with the following quotation, 
apparently taken from Confucius : 


“If you wish to form an estimate of the work and of the character 
of a ruler, the views of his own people are of the utmost significance, 
whereas those of other nations are only of secondary importance.” 


Very probably Hitler’s views about his critics frequently 
find expression in a silent monologue akin to the sentiment of 
Tegner’s lines : 


Why are you always reviling me, 
You worthless ephemeral brood, 
Devoid of sap and marrow ? 

Chase the quivering butterflies 

But let the eagle soar aloft 

In freedom through the aerial blue ! 
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And perhaps when the critics carp at him he recalls one of 
Napoleon’s maxims : 


The superman is by nature indifferent. He cares very little 
whether he is praised or blamed. He just follows the dictates of his 
own conscience. 


A man who within the space of four years has raised his 
people from the very lowest depths to self-consciousness, 
pride, discipline and power deserves the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens and the admiration of all mankind. In the history of 
Germany, Adolf Hitler will always be regarded as one of her 
greatest sons. 


CHAPTER X 
THE THIRD REICH 


The State . .. recognizes no independence for individual 
citizens, each one of whom is intent on pursuing his own interests ; 
in the State the whole purpose is the good of the community, and 
the individual is merely a means towards this end. 

LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 


The Essence of the National Socialist State 


Tue National Socialist State is a State of the people. To quote 
the Fuehrer’s words: “The starting-point of the doctrine of 
National Socialism is not in the State, but in the people.” _ 

Furthermore, this State is a “Fuehrer State”. Inasmuch as 
it is a “State of the people” it differs from a dictatorship, and 
inasmuch as it is a “Fuehrer State” it differs from a parliamen- 
tary State. 

It is a “State of the people” alike in the national and in the 
Socialistic sense of the term. Its blood and its soil are the life- 
springs of the German people that are being eternally renewed. 
Only German people that are of kindred race can decide 
upon the fate and the future of the German people. The 
interests of the community must take precedence of the interests 
of the individual. That which serves the general welfare of the 
people is right, that which clashes with their welfare is wrong. 

The National Socialist State is a “Fuehrer State” inasmuch 
as the Fuehrer stands at its head, who, answerable to God and 
his own conscience alone, leads his people, and also inasmuch 
as the various component units of the people and of the State 
are led in accordance with the “Fuehrer” principle. 

This “Fuehrer State” is a “State of the people” because 
the Fuehrer is closely linked with his people owing to the 


loyalty of his followers, and because the Fuehrer submits his 
Ico 
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political programme approximately once every year to the 
suffrages of the people. 

The Fuehrer and the national solidarity of the citizens 
are consequently the two pivots around which the entire life 
of the people and of the State revolve. 

The moral principles which hold good in the State are 
activity on behalf of the common weal, submission to authority 
by those below and a sense of responsibility by those in control. 
All the leaders in the various departments of the State con- 
sequently demand obedience from those under their control, 
and in their turn are responsible to those above them for their 
actions. 

The visible concrete body for expressing the will of the 
people is the Party. The National Socialist State has, con- 
sequently, only one party, which conducts the policy of the 
State and is the exponent of its philosophy. It also appoints the 
Fuehrer of the Reich. 


The Organization of the Party 


The Party consists of about 4,000,000 members. The 
oldest among them trace back their membership to 1919. 
Since May ist, 1933, no new members have been received into 
the Party. The Hitler Youth, through whose schools all German 
boys have to go, provides for the continued maintenance of 
the personnel of the Party. 

In this way the Party is constantly renewed from the bosom 
of the people. And this has forged an extraordinarily strong 
link between the people and the Party. In consequence the 
Party can never sever its community with and fellowship with . 
the’ people. The result is that as the years roll on the bonds 
that link the Party with the people must inevitably become 
stronger and stronger. 

In his valedictory address on Party Day in the year 1934, 
the Fuehrer said : “The Party will be for all time the political 
nursery for the German people. All honourable Germans will 
be National Socialists. . . . Only the best National Socialists 
are members of the Party.” . 

The Party itselfis governed in accordance with the Fuehrer 
principle. All departments of public life are controlled by the 
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Party through its departments and the groupings attached to 
it. In a vertical direction the Party is divided into thirty-two 
districts as well as into a great number of circles and countless 
local groups ; while in a horizontal direction it is divided into 
the various chief departments and groupings—leaders of the 
organizations of the Reich, heads of the Treasury of the Reich, 
the Department for the Control of Propaganda for the Reich, 
the National Socialist Women’s Organization, the National 
Socialist People’s Welfare Organization, the Department of 
Work for the Reich, the German Workers’ Front, the Hitler 
Youth, the High School Department, the Department of 
Racial Politics, the Department of Communal Politics, the 
Department for Teachers, the Department for Officials, the 
National Socialist League of Students, the National Socialist 
Teachers’ League, the National Socialist University Lecturers’ 
League and the National Socialist Doctors’ League. 

To the Party also belong the S.A. (Sturm-Abteilungen), 
the S.S. (Schutz-Staffeln) and the N.S.K.K. (the National 
Socialist Motorists’ Department). 


The Co-operation between the Party and the State 


An indispensable preliminary condition for the strength of 
the Reich is harmonious co-operation between the Party and 
the State. 

In the first place this co-operation is guaranteed by the 
medium of the Fuehrer himself, who is both leader of the 
Party, Supreme Head of the Reich and also Commander-in- 
Chief of the defence forces of the Reich. This co-operation is 
further guaranteed by the fact that the Fuehrer’s deputy in the 
Party is also, as minister of the Reich, a member of the Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, Goering, Goebbels, Frick and Darré are 
members of the Government of the Reich. In the Reich itself 
too there are far-reaching personal contacts between the’ 
Party and the State in the case of the leading officials of the 
Government. For this reason all ministers of the Reich are 
also members of the Party, and most of them are also district 
leaders in the Party. The chief administrators of provinces in 
Prussia are for the most part district leaders. Further personal 
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links are also frequently found in the offices of sheriffs and 
district court magistrates. 

In its capacity as the organ of the will of the people the 
Party is the force which guides the State and the people. The 
pulsating life of the Party is fused with the State. The Party 
“commands the State’”—that is to say, it arranges the political 
trend of the government of the State. It is not to be inferred 
from this that individual Party officials can interfere at will 
with the work of the governing bodies. Such intervention can 
only take place in accordance with legal procedure at the 
Fuehrer’s desire. This procedure is carried out by the Fuehrer’s 
deputy, Adolf Hess, who has been appointed as intermediary 
between the Party and the State. | 

By such a fusion of the State with the Party the risk of the 
State degenerating into the humdrum routine methods of a 
bureaucracy is avoided. 

As the Party is the pivot of the will of the people in political 
matters, the army is the only exponent of physical force in the 
nation. The Party carries on the spiritual campaign both in 
domestic and foreign policy on behalf of the interests of the 
people, and the army’s weapons are intended for the defence 
of the people and of the country from foreign aggression. The 
S.A. and the S.S. are unarmed ; they are merely the actual 
exponents and defenders of the principles of National Socialism 
against all possible internal opponents who might present 
themselves. The Party and the army are consequently the 
corner-stones of the edifice of the National Socialist State. 


The Reich 


Hitler has given the Reich as well as the Party and the 
State a unified Supreme Authority and a central government. 
This is perhaps the greatest service which he has rendered to 
the German people. He has partially eliminated old frontiers 
and consolidated Germany into one great single nation. In 
the old States of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wtirttemburg, 
Baden etc., in which up to the year 1933 independent govern- 
ments with their own parliaments and their own national 
colours led a sham existence and were only too anxious to 
indulge in petty bickerings with the Reich, a Reich governor 
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appointed by the Fuehrer and immediately answerable to 
him is in control. 

The import and scope of this tremendous step can only be 
gauged and understood by those who are acquainted with the 
ingrained tendency of the Germans towards particularism and 
who know what a vast amount of mental work and how many 
debates, council meetings and negotiations were held in the 
years before 1933 in connection with the question of constitu- 
tional reforms to be carried out for the improvement of the 
relations between the Reich and ‘its various component 
States. The shrewdest officials and specialists had tackled this 
urgent problem to no purpose. And yet Hitler with a stroke 
of his pen solved this problem not only from the technical and 
administrative point of view, but also from the political aspect. 

I have already referred to the fact that in June 1932 
conditions perilously akin to a state of war between the Reich 
and its greatest federated State were quite apparent, and that 
this state of war had to be ended by the drastic device of 
deposing the members of the Prussian Cabinet and throwing 
them into prison. I have also pointed out how the two greatest 
of the federated States were embroiled in tedious lawsuits with 
the Reich in the Supreme Court of Justice. 

It will be recalled also that Hitler after he had assumed 
control put an end to the embittered feuds between the Reich 
and its component States by the simple expedient of abolishing 
inter-State frontiers completely. In fact, by this measure he gave 
the final touch to a chapter of German history covering a 
period of 1000 years. What the French and the English had 
done 500 years previously he now did for the German 
people—he gave them a united consolidated State. Even 
statesmen of the colossal greatness of a Bismarck could not 
bring about this reform, as neither the ruling houses in the 
federated States nor the political parties would tolerate the 
idea at all—and least of all when they were flushed with 
victory. 

In the year 1933 the political position was reversed, and 
Germany had been long enough crushed by the dictators of 
Versailles. The time was ripe for the reform now and it worked 
in favour of Hitler’s plans. By the thoroughness, energy and 
success with which he carried out this radical reform he took 
the foremost place among the political reorganizers of the new 
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Germany and aroused the Reich from the torpor into which 
it had lapsed. By this reform he opened a fresh page of history 
for the Reich—a history of practical go-ahead pioneering 
work. It is only when we take into consideration the background 
of this historical reform that we can grasp the gist of the 
unchallenged authority which the Fuehrer exercises and the 
implicit faith in his mission which the entire German people 
unquestioningly cherishes to this very moment. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PEOPLE AND THE NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE PEOPLE 


The State is not an agricultural nor an industrial organization, 
but its aim is religious, moral, spiritual and corporal development. 
Through the medium of its institutions it aims at fostering a strong, 
courageous, moral and spiritual people, and not merely an ingenious 
and industrious people. 

BARON VON STEIN. 


At least as important as the political incorporation of the 
people in the State is the building-up of a new organization of 
the people in accordance with National Socialist ideals. 

The far-reaching transformation which has taken place in 
Germany in this respect is based on the philosophy and 
fundamental principles of Socialism. 

The people are no longer visualized as a multitude thrown 
together haphazardly or a mass of voters cast by political 
parties at constant loggerheads with one another. In accord- 
ance with the new doctrine the people form a unified community 
firmly welded together in one homogeneous body for good and 
ill—a community in which every grade and every calling enjoy 
equal rights based on their contribution to the common weal. 
But the recognition of such rights depends on the fulfilment of 
duties. A citizen can only talk of his rights who has performed 
useful and successful tasks. High lineage, social position and 
wealth count for nothing. A count, a prince or a wealthy heir 
is on the same footing as a working-man. 

The first and the most important task which the new men 
had to face was to fight against and eliminate the class-hatred 
which was paralysing the country. They had to tackle a prob- 
lem dealing with the very foundations of an industrial State— 
the position of the worker in the community. In short, the 
task before them was to tackle the social question in all its 
bearings ! 
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The second question these men had to ask themselves was : 
“How are we to give the peasant a definite certainty that he 
will have a fixity of tenure and an assured livelihood in his own 
land ? How can we make his farm-house a genuine home for 
him and his children and his heirs ?” 

To both these questions dealing with the worker and the 
peasant respectively National Socialism has devoted its atten- 
tion in the process of building up the new organization of the 
people. Hitler rightly maintains that the workers and the 
peasants are the two pillars on which the life and existence of 
all the people are supported. The enormous task undertaken 
by the National Socialist Party might be summarized as an 
endeavour to organize the masses into one homogeneous body 
of individuals all having the same status and the same great 
ideals. 

The worker in the Third Reich is incorporated in the 
“German Workers’ Front”—the D.A.F, is “The Organization 
of All Germans who Work with Brain or Hand”. 

To this organization all workers, officials and employers 
connected with German industry belong. It aims at a complete 
fusion of all the people. The most important asset for the 
working-classes, according to the National Socialist philosophy, 
is a sense of solidarity. The worker must have a definite con- 
viction of his equality of status with the officials and directors 
of his firm, and he must feel that his work is regarded as being 
just as important as theirs. He must be convinced that he is 
not without rights, as in the days of the “Class State”. All have 
the same status—the distinction between worker and employer 
and their mutual antagonism have been completely eliminated. 
On the Party Day in Nuremberg in 1936 the Fuehrer declared 
that all workers, functionaries and managing directors were 
merely “Commissioners of Labour for the Whole People’. 

The spirit underlying this contention is by no means 
typical of Germany alone. It is asserting itself more and more 
victoriously among us in Sweden too. Fredrik B6dk in his 
treatise Det Rika Och Faittiga Sverige* writes thus about the 
mutual relationship of workers and employers in Bofors : 


What is the principle that is most passionately expressed in this 
altered attitude on both sides but a candid admission that the 


* Rich and Poor Sweden. 
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fruits of labour are the natural and rightful award of all those who 
take part in the production of those fruits ? It means that a progres- 
sive moral as well as material revolution is slowly and silently 
taking place gradually in the old relationships between servant 
and master, a revolution that has been very little influenced by 
political doctrines and shibboleths. That old relationship is being 
superseded by a new sense of homogeneity. We are all, each of us 
in his own place, enrolled in the great enterprise, which brings the 
greatest advantage to all of us. 


In these words the author deals with the development of a 
“sense of solidarity’, as the National Socialists express it, in 
the incorporation of the worker in the national community 
and in his equality of status in industry—“association in 
industry’’. Both in the fact of his incorporation in the national 
community and also in his employment the position of the 
worker has been completely revolutionized. Formerly he was 
merely tolerated and had to fight for his rights. Now he is a 
member of the people, ‘“‘a comrade”—just the same as all his 
fellow-citizens. 

The revolutionary readjustment of the position of the 
worker is particularly emphasized during the celebration of 
May ist. Formerly during the era of Marxist domination it 
was a day devoted to revolutionary processions. A section of 
the people forgathered under red flags and tried by means of 
a general levy to remind the bourgeois, standing on the pave- 
ments, of their power. In those days there were frequent 
clashes with the police. On May ist, 1928, there were street~ 
fights in Berlin which culminated in bloodshed. Barricades 
were erected and a guerilla was waged for several days. 

Now, on the other hand, May tst is the great festival of the 
German people, and of the worker in particular. In ‘all the 
towns in Germany enormous crowds of people of all grades of 
society and of all occupations forgather to hear the Fuehrer’s 
message. The day concludes with public festivities on a gigantic 
scale. 

Sceptics will say perhaps that all this is mere empty gesture, 
and that it has no deep inner significance. Well, let these 
sceptics just take into account the things that have actually 
been done for the welfare of the German worker. 

There are above all the two important organizations : 
“Strength Through Joy’—K.D.F. for short—and “The 
Beauty of Work”. Although there are sporadic instances of 
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similar organizations here and there in other lands, we never 
find anything of the kind on such a comprehensive scale as in 
Germany. I shall now briefly deal with some measures by which 
life is made more pleasant for workers in the Third Reich. 


“Strength Through Foy” Trips 


The “Strength Through Joy” institution makes it possible 
for the German worker and his family to have their share of 
the amenities of German civilization. On the gables of houses 
and in newspaper kiosks you see placards, posters and adver- 
tisements dealing with this organization. It is also advertised 
in the Press, 

Motor-bus and railway tours through all parts of Germany, 
but especially to her beautiful mountains, are planned for 
German workers. These tours are always timed, of course, to 
fit in with their holidays as arranged by statute. Cruises are 
also organized to the coast of Norway, to the English Channel 
and to the Baltic, and there are also fourteen-day trips to the 
Madeira Islands. Although this organization is not complete 
in all its details, nearly halfa million workers have already been 
able to go on these ocean trips, through the medium of which 
a new world which they had previously only known by hearsay 
was thrown open to them. 

Those who go on these tours must buy their own tickets, 
but the fares are very moderate. A week’s trip to the mountains 
or to the sea, for instance, including full board and accommo- 
dation as well as the services of an expert guide, costs, all told, 
about twenty-four marks. These tours run on an average to 
something over 200 miles. The eight days’ cruise to Norway 
is more expensive, running all told into forty marks. Two new 
ocean steamers, each of 25,000 tons and with special accommo- 
dation for thousands of German workers, are in the course of 
being built. They are to be placed exclusively at the disposal 
of the workers and will be known as “The German Workers’ 
Ships”. 

I was on board one of the first of these colossal steamers 
on December 8th, 1936. Two engineers from the shipyard of 
Blohm and Vosz called on me in my Hamburg hotel, and took 
me to see the vessel, which had been in the process of con- 
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struction for half a year. We clambered up to the topmost of 
the seven decks where amid a maze of iron plates, scaffoldings 
and steel cranes, and to the accompaniment of the ear-splitting 
din of hammers and electric drills, we got an impressive idea of 
the size of this giant vessel, which was some 330 feet long from 
stem to stern. It will be launched on May 5th, 1937. It contains 
comfortable cabins for 1500 workers and their families. 

It is hard to realize now, of course, that sooner or later all 
the 14,000,000 German workers will have been able to 
go on a voyage to Madeira. So far there are just the two ships, 
each of which accommodates 1500 travellers. But five or six 
other vessels are being placed at the disposal of the workers for 
the same purpose. The fundamental principles underlying the ° 
selection of candidates for these tours are not yet quite definitely 
fixed. We may presume, however, that matters will be so 
arranged that the workers who have a prior claim to the . 
benefit of a long sea-trip are those whose social conditions are | 
most difficult—for instance people with large families and people 
who are poorly housed. Next in order of merit will be those who 
had rendered outstanding services in their work and are con- 
sequently in need of relaxation. . 

During the course of my visit to Berlin I once asked the 
K.D.F. for some printed matter dealing with the amusements at 
the disposal of the working-classes in the capital of the Reich. 
On the following day I found on my table a pile of booklets, 
programmes, prospectuses and leaflets. I shall not trouble the 
reader with details about this literature, which just covered 
the current week. It dealt among other matters with the 
theatre, and not merely the popular theatre, but with grand 
opera, the intellectual drama, and it covered all the theatres, 
great and small, in Berlin. Emphasis was specially laid not 
merely on light opera, inferior music or second-rate plays, but 
on classical operas, Wagner’s for instance, and on plays of 
outstanding merit. These brochures and leaflets also dealt 
with concerts given by famous singers and -musicians, and 
lectures on every conceivable branch of science. I delivered 
a few lectures to German workers myself about old-world 
Asia, 

In Frankfort-on-Maine we visited the headquarters of the 
K.D.F. The heads of the various departments gave us details 
about their work. We were astonished at their highly ramified 
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organization, and it gave us great pleasure to observe the zeal 
and solicitude with which Frankfort faced the task of making 
life brighter and easier for German workers. 

In a later chapter we shall deal with the methods adopted 
by National Socialism to bring culture, art and science within 
the reach of all sections of the people. 


“Beauty of Work? 


The German Workers’ Front also does the utmost within 
its means to secure that the workers shall have comfortable 
dwellings and workshops. For this purpose a special depart- 
ment for “Beauty of Work” has been established, and it has 
already, in accordance with a definite plan, improved and 
decorated the workshops of over 20,000 factories. How few 
industrial enterprises there were in former days that attached 
any importance to such an idea ! Nowadays, on the contrary, 
light, air and sunshine are introduced systematically into the 
homes and the workshops of the workers. Particular stress is 
laid upon the need of absolute cleanliness. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of factories, parks and gardens are laid out with 
the aim of cheering the worker and making him more comfort- 
able, by beautifying his surroundings—by inspiring in him a 
frame of mind which is impossible when he sees nothing around 
him but a dreary maze of coal-dust, ashes, soot and smoke. 

Special care is taken also to see that the canteens in the 
factories should not only provide good food, but that they should 
have a pleasing and comfortable appearance. We visited some 
of these canteens and had meals in them. I found both with 
regard to the food itself and to the amenities of these canteens 
that only the very best was considered good enough for the 
workers in the Third Reich. A similar spirit animates the 
movement known as “The Beauty of the Villages”, which aims 
at keeping the villages and the farmyards perfectly clean, as 
well as providing them with ornamental shrubs, well-trimmed 
hedges, neat fences and good streets. 

Germany has also done wonderful pioneer work in the 
“Beauty of Work” province. In his artistic treatise about 
Sweden, Fredrik B66k has given us many graphic descriptions 
of the steps taken nowadays for providing amenities for our 
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workmen. As far back as 1921 my sister Alma, after returning 
from a trip through the United States, wrote a book about 
America called Joy in Work—What we.can Learn from America. 
We learn from her book what the great American industrial 
magnates—for example Patterson in Dayton, in the State of 
Ohio, and Doubleday, Page and Co.,.in the Garden City on 
Long Island, in New York—have done in order to provide 
pleasant surroundings and amenities for their employees. 

The systematic schemes which have been inspired by the 
new pioneer spirit in Germany have benefited the whole people, 
and wretched, crumbling dwelling-houses and unsanitary and 
dirty workshops are no longer tolerated in the country. 


Workers’ Bathing-resorts 


All these steps taken for improving his environment have 
given the worker a new status among the people. There is 
now no longer any reason for him to feel that he is being 
eclipsed by his fellow-men. He knows that he is holding a post 
of honour in the community. Fétes, voyages, theatres and 
concerts are no longer the exclusive perquisites of the rich. 

A unique and colossal enterprise of building bathing-resorts 
for the exclusive use of workers has already been undertaken. 
The first of these bathing-resorts has already been built at 
Rugen, not far from Sasznitz, on the shores of the Baltic Sea. 

Along a frontage of half a mile on the strand a row of four- 
storeyed hotels and spas has been erected, capable of accom- 
modating 20,000 people at a time. As though it had been 
conjured up by a magician’s wand, a whole town has sprung 
up, complete with gardens, promenades and avenues, on the 
erstwhile quiet and lonely strand where no sound was heard 
but the thunder of the waves as they broke in silvery foam on the 
sand. And along this sea-front thereis a fenced-in bathing-place, 
an anchorage for rowing-boats, sailing-boats and motor-boats, 
a theatre, a-cinema, coffee-houses, beer-houses, and. three rail- 
way-stations, from which once a week 20,000 new visitors arrive 
at this faery town, where for a few days they can forget the 
monotonous humming of wheels, the grinding of machinery 
and the pounding of hammers, and listen to the soothing 
melody of wave and wind wafted to their ears from the sea. 
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Every summer half a million workers with their families 
frequent this resort, where they lead a life of idyllic happiness 
which enables them to return with renewed strength and 
vitality to the round of their workaday existence. 

This summer resort is the first of its kind. In the course of 
a few years several similar watering-places will be constructed 
on the shores of the Baltic and of the North Sea. And each of 
them will accommodate in the course of the year half a 
million workers. 

If ever the burning social problem of the position of the 
worker in human society has been solved in a serious and 
fundamental fashion, and with a bold and generous imagina- 
tion, it has been solved in the Third Reich, which has been so 
bitterly assailed and derided. All the bulky tomes written by 
Karl Marx about the abolition of capitalism and about “The 
Future State” are very trivial when compared with the 
realistic vision which has inspired the construction of luxurious 
buildings on German soil for the benefit of the workers. 

In the Third Reich we are brought face to face with Social- 
ism in practice—not merely in theory. The dreams conjured up 
by empty shibboleths and windy demagogues have come true 
under the realistic vision of National Socialism. 

National Socialism has not hesitated to tackle the problem 
of the position of the worker in industrial enterprises also. In 
this domain, too, we are brought face to face with facts ; in- 
stead of complicated theories we see Socialism in actual opera- 
tion. I have already pointed out that the workers have the 
same status as the managers and directors in an industrial 
enterprise. All are alike part and parcel of the whole organiza- 
tion and all have equal interests in it. The worker has, just as in 
Sweden, the right to a yearly holiday. If he has any reason for 
complaint, or if he wishes to express any wish whatsoever, he 
does it through the medium of the council of delegates which 
he himself and his comrades have appointed. 

The manager of an industrial concern is primarily answer- 
able for the ups and downs of business, and nobody must put 
any obstacles in his way. He also works in the interests of all the 
people, and it is his duty to run the concern over which he has 
been placed as profitably and economically as possible. 

If, despite all these arrangements for harmonious co-opera- 
tion, differences of opinion or disputes arise between the 
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manager and the employees, either side can lay its grievances 
before the Arbitration Board of the German Workers’ Front. 
Everything possible is done to secure the interests both of the 
workers and other officials in the workshops. 


Competition of Crafts of the Reich 


The D.A.F. (German Workers’ Front) has also organized 
the so-called “Competition of Crafts of the Reich”, which 
encourages the worker to do his utmost to attain the limits of 
perfection in his craft. Apart altogether from its social aspect 
the D.A.F. carries on an educational campaign through the 
medium of its competitions. 

Apprentices of all crafts, joiners, smiths, bakers, hair-dressers 
etc., annually send their samples to their village, district or 
provincial managers. In 1937 there were 1,800,000 com- 
petitors. 

All samples sent in for these competitions are thoroughly 
examined, and the best of them are then sent to Berlin. Eventu- 
ally the very best specimens are awarded prizes. The successful 
competitors are received by the Fuehrer himself on May ist, 
the “Day of National Work”, and after he has congratulated 
them he gives them their prizes with his own hand. 

As the locksmith sits filing a key with artistic skill, as the 
saddler cuts out a saddle from pliant leather, as the carpenter 
planes and polishes the wainscoting of a railway-carriage, as 
the bookbinder does his utmost to turn out an elegant volume, 
the thoughts and dreams and hopes of these men and of all 
other craftsmen in Germany are focused on May tst and the 
prospect of a few words of praise from the lips of the Fuehrer 
himself. That is the highest ambition of the German artisan. 
Through the medium of the “Competition of Crafts of the 
Reich” an impetus has undoubtedly been given to the revival 
and improvement of German handicrafts. 


CHAPTER XII 


UNEMPLOYMENT—THE FOUR YEARS’ PLAN 


Very luckless is the man 
Who won’t do what he can 
But tries with all his might and main 
To do what he can’t do—in vain ! 
GOETHE. 


Trade and Industry 


Tue fight against unemployment was the greatest and the 
most serious and most pressing problem which National Social- 
ism had to cope with on assuming power. It was a problem 
that demanded energetic handling. 

At that date in January 1933 there were more than 
6,000,000 people out of work in Germany—an alarming number 
which would be equivalent to an unemployment list of 

00,000 among us in Sweden on the basis of our relative 
populations. These figures show that 6,000,000 men along 
with their wives and families were in need and that their 
standard of living had fallen considerably below the scale of 
human dignity. One of every three workers was unemployed, 
which meant that the other two had to contribute towards his 
support. And there was nothing to indicate that the figure 
would remain at 6,000,000. Had there been no revolution, or 
had it proved unsuccessful from any cause, the unemployment 
figures would probably have gone up further. 

The finances of the Reich were in a desperate plight. 
Owing to the expenditure on the support of the unemployed 
and on welfare work there was such a strain on the finances of 
the Reich and of the municipalities that they werein a condition 
of utter insolvency, and many municipalities were no longer 
able to meet their bills for salaries, wages and other expendi- 
ture, and were only saved from complete bankruptcy by the 


intervention of the State. 
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The German peasant went through a more terrible ordeal, 
if such a thing were possible, than the worker. He was 
deeply sunk in debt. In the province of Schleswig-Holstein, 
which is mainly given over to agriculture, the peasants banded 
together to resist the bailiffs when they came to take the last 
cow out of the stall and the last hundredweight of grain out of 
the barn. It was nothing unusual to distrain the corn while it 
was actually only growing. Everything was in a state of chaos. 
All social bonds were broken. Disturbances of domestic peace 
were on the increase. The black banners of the peasant, the 
standards of revolt, were rallying larger and larger numbers to 
fight against the State. The boundaries between right and 
wrong had been destroyed. The young people only knew about 
work as a fable of by-gone days. The general disintegration had 
deprived them of their right to work, and simultaneously of a 
‘sense of the meaning and purpose of life. The moral crisis was 
about to merge into a political crisis. 

On February Ist, 1933, forty-eight hours after he had taken 
over control of affairs, Hitler announced his reconstruction 
scheme in the form of two “Four Years’ Plans”. The first was 
directed towards the saving of the German worker by a great 
campaign on a comprehensive scale against unemployment. 
And the second “Four Years’ Plan” aimed at coming to the 
aid of the German peasant in order to ensure the feeding of 
the people—a primary essential condition for the existence 
of the nation. 

The work was started. Measures were adopted by the 
State to encourage agriculture and to improve its general 
standard. The colossal scheme was conceived of laying down 
motor-roads radiating in a network of 4500 miles throughout 
the Reich. Everything possible was done to revive activity in 
the building trade. Buildings for general purposes, Government 
buildings, schools and hospitals were started in the capital and 
throughout the country. The task of completing the Midland 
and Neckar Canal was undertaken with great energy and 
zeal. Several railway systems were electrified. Main roads were 
improved and shortened. Reservoirs and bridges were built. 
Assistance in various ways, including loans at low rates of 
interest, gave encouragement to private building enterprises. 
Marriage loans to artisans in depressed circumstances put 
several hundred millions of marks into circulation. The fiscal 
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policy of the Reich was directed towards increase of employ- 
ment. 

“The Battle for Work” was the great slogan. The will to 
create work electrified the whole nation when Hitler pro- 
claimed this slogan on May Ist, 1933, the first “Day of National 
Work”, and impressed it on the conscience of the people. 
Special schemes for providing work, for which several hundred 
million marks were voted, were undertaken. Some people may 
criticize these schemes and have varying opinions about their 
intrinsic worth. At any rate they kave been justified by the 
success which attended them. On the Party Day of the Reich 
in 1936, before the period of the first Four Years’ Plan was 
completed, the Fuehrer was in a position to report good 
results. On that date the number of the unemployed had dropped 
to a little over 1,000,000. Five million people had once more 
secured food and work. The most cynical observers must admit 
that even under perfectly sound economic conditions a popula- 
tion of 66,000,000 people must inevitably include a considerable 
number of invalids and “work-shys’—that in other words 
there must be a certain proportion of unemployed people from 
natural causes. 

The first Four Years’ Plan consequently must be regarded 
as successful. What this meant in terms of national prosperity, of 
national morale, of improvement in the standard of the health 
of the people, of general buoyancy of spirit and of benefit to the 
rising generation, needs no emphasizing. And all this was done 
without interfering in any way with the principles of the 
rights of private property. Private property is still inviolate 
and secure, while the position of the worker in industry has 
improved. 

Every German who works is regarded as being in the 
service of the community. The terms “‘employer’”’ and “em- 
ployee” with their fatal dualism have disappeared. Even the 
institutions bearing these names no longer exist. On the Party 
Day of 1936 it was stated that the employer and employee 
alike received their work from the entire German people— 
that their work was commissioned to them by the people. 
Everybody has his duties as well as his rights. The duty of the 
manager is to carry out the business of his factory to the best of 
his ability. The workers go with their complaints or their 
wishes to the manager, to their council of delegates or to the 
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German Workers’ Front, and if their claims are just they get 
satisfaction. In this way strikes and lock-outs have been 
abolished as weapons in industrial warfare. Business enter- 
prises must not pay more than a dividend of six per cent—or, 
if they happened to pay a higher dividend than six per cent 
before 1934, a maximum of eight per cent. The balance is 
transferred to the Loan Stock, a kind of special fund which is 
administered by the ‘‘Golddiskont-bank’’. These sums are 
lodged to the credit of their owner in the Reich Loan Fund, 
and incidentally are helpful assets:for the economic welfare 
of the nation. After the lapse of a certain period these sums are 
paid back to the shareholders or members of the company. 

With a view to getting the latest details about unemploy-: 
ment in winter, I procured the last number of the well-known 
organ The Weekly Report of the Institute for Information Regarding 
the Rise and Fall of the Markets, dated December 16th, 1936. 
It contained an article on “The Position of Work in Winter’’. 
I gleaned from it that there was a boom in trade and industry. 
The article went on thus : 


It is true that the unemployment figures between the end of 
September and the end of November, which totalled 1,040,000, had 
risen by 162,000, but that was due to the normal seasonal depression 
when winter is approaching. In the previous year unemployment 
figures rose for the same period by 278,000. 


By the end of October 1936 the unemployed were graded 
thus : 


548,000 unemployed (including professional and manual workers) 
333,000 unskilled workers 
34,000 domestic servants and others 
161,000 officials 
Total 1,076,000 


“Of those unemployed workers, 237,000 were no longer 
quite fit for work.” 

One frequently hears the view expressed in Sweden that a 
considerable number of Germany’s unemployed consists of 
Jews. One of my Jewish friends recently assured me that there 
was a total of 200,000 Jews out of work in Germany, and that 
these unfortunate people suffered the pangs of hunger in 
winter. On the strength of this statement I made inquiries, 
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and ascertained that, if the alleged figures were correct, all the 
Jews in the country engaged in all occupations would be un- 
employed, which is by no means the case. Unemployed Jews 
are supported by the State just as other members of the State 
are. They receive out-of-work relief and other assistance from 
official sources. The position with regard to “winter relief” 
is that the Jews have their own organization for dealing with 
this form of charity, and help each other mutually. And in 
addition to this they receive their proportionate share of the 
general “winter relief”. 

I only hope that this baseless ramour which I exploded is 
just as unfounded as another rumour which reached my ears, 
to the effect that the concentration camps were for the most 
part filled with Jews. As there are now only five of these campsin 
existence, in which only about 4000 persons, for the most part 
Germans, are detained, it seems pretty evident that only an 
extremely small number of Jews are in these camps. 

At his New Year’s Day reception this year Hitler expressed 
in the following words his hope that the unemployment 
difficulty would soon be completely settled : 


“But we are especially gratified to have succeeded in further 
alleviating the hardships of unemployment, which has afflicted so 
many people in Germany, and that we have thereby rescued large 
numbers of our fellow-citizens from the depths of depression—nay, 
even of despair. We are determined during the course of the new 
year to follow up this task with all our might. And if in pursuit of 
this purpose we increase and consolidate the economic independence 
of the German people, we do so not with the idea of cutting ourselves 
off from the outside world, but in the conviction that really sound 
economic conditions can be based on the soundness of individual 
industrial enterprises only, and that the solution of the economic 
crisis that broods over the whole world is mainly contingent in the 
first place on the solution of the internal political and economic 
problems of the individual nations. For this bulwark of genuine 
European civilization and of firm social justice will be a more 
reliable constituent in European peace and order than a State ina 
condition of turmoil, torn with internal dissensions and in an 
unhealthy economic condition. 

“I hope that this our heartfelt desire to contribute by our co- 
operation in a considerable measure to the progress of all nations, 
will be more and more appreciated by the other governments. For 
the anxieties of the present ought to be a warning and an incentive 
to us to realize, while there is yet time, the dangers that menace 
alike the peace and the progress of Europe, in order that we may 
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resolutely work for a genuine mutual understanding among the 
nations and a reconciliation of the nations—a consummation that 
alone can guarantee to all lands the possibility of carrying out the 
programme of their own economic existence, and simultaneously the 
safest guarantee for the welfare and the progress of all mankind.” 


Before the year 1936 had drawn to its close the programme 
of the second Four Years’ Plan was announced. Dealing with 
its scope, Hitler said : 


“Tt is the task of the political and economic policy of National 
Socialism to make the most thorough investigation regarding the 
raw materials, fuel, etc., which can be produced in Gerrhany itself. 
And then the money that will be saved by this process is to be 
devoted for the future towards the insurance of our food supplies 
and towards the purchase of those materials which under no cir- 
cumstances can be produced by ourselves. In four years Germany 
must be quite independent of all foreign supplies which can be 
produced in any way by German initiative through the medium of 
our chemistry, our factories and our mining industries,” 


General Goering was entrusted with the task of putting the 
plan into execution, and was invested with dictatorial powers 
for this purpose. The Four Years’ Plan is neither Russian 
Communisn nor Liberal Capitalism giving unlimited scope for 
profiteering and more or less legitimate speculation. The Four 
Years’ Plan is a new endeavour to solve the problems both of 
the economic system and of the social question. Such an 
endeavour deserves attention and respect, instead of scorn and 
derision. 

Furthermore, Germany was forced by her former enemies to 
travel along this path, the first milestones of which passed 
through Versailles. As a result of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany was robbed of her colonies with their ample raw 
materials. She was compelled to hand over her most productive 
agricultural territories as well as her coal-mines and ore-mines 
in Upper Silesia and Lorraine. And all that was left of Germany 
was deliberately condemned to be crushed under the “‘crimi- 
nally insane’’ burden of debt imposed under the guise of “‘re- 
parations”. In the words of a gentleman who played a prominent 
réle in the Hall of Mirrors of Versailles—Mr. Lloyd George— 
“They were trying to strangle the goose that laid the golden 
eggs.” He added that it was “like twiddling a pen-knife about 
inside the works of a clock’”’. The victorious powers threw the 
delicately complicated system of the web of international 
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finance and commerce, which had been woven many generations 
back, into hopeless disorder. And for many years after that 
peace treaty, which was based on pure vindictiveness, was 
drawn up, the insane idea was still held that it was quite 
possible to keep milking the German cow year after year 
without giving her any food. It was as a result of the paralysing 
reaction of the Treaty of Versailles, which entailed universal 
suffering for years, that a new economic system was perforce 
brought into being. 

As a result of conditions brought about by that treaty, 
Germany was driven into a position of clear-cut isolation from 
other nations, and she was forced to develop her own resources 
in order to preserve her very existence in the desperate plight 
which ensued. She had no other choice—no other outlet. It 
was not of her own choice that she embarked on a new policy. 
Had all the debts between the nations been cancelled for good, 
things would have taken a completely different course for the 
vanquished, the conquering and the neutral States. All that was 
needed was a great statesman to enforce a new system of law 
for the world which would have brought benefit untold to all 
the nations of the earth. Unfortunately no such man was forth- 
coming, and the world was left to get out of its troubles as best 
it could, like a plague-stricken patient who has no doctor to 
attend him. 

I have already said more than once that the Germans 
themselves do not regard their present system as an ideal one, 
It is just an experiment which may be compared with the 
“merkantilismus’ of the period of Frederick the Great, and 
incidentally it too was the outcome of a depression that 
followed in the wake of a war. At that time factories were 
established under control of the State, trade was encouraged 
and a fillip was given towards increasing the population by 
giving suitable people settlements in those districts which were 
awaiting development. At that period too an effort was made to 
develop the resources of the land to their utmost. And when 
the last traces of the Treaty of Versailles have been swept 
away, Germany will be an invaluable member of a new sound 
economical system embracing the whole world. 

In a conversation with Goethe, Napoleon said: ‘“‘Politics 
are fate.” The same definition might be applied to National 
Socialism. 
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The people form the kernel of an economic system. Economi¢ 
conditions must be adapted to the needs of the people. And if 
other nations too would adopt the same sound principle, a well. 
ordered economic system to suit the needs of the whole world 
would be established. 

And in close connection with this there is another National 
Socialist principle which has a fundamental place in economic 
philosophy. This principle contends that work, and not 
capital, is the well-spring and source of all real values in an 
economic system. In the view of National Socialism there is no 
capital except that which has been created by work and aug- 
mented by work. Some National Socialist political economists 
contend that you could have an economic system without 
capital but you could not have one without work. The fruit 
of the working-man’s labour is alike the means towards and tho 
goal of national economics. 

It is he himself—not bank accounts, dividends or capital— 
that constitutes a nation’s most valuable asset. And for this 
reason National Socialism is as far removed from Marxism as 
it is from Capitalism. It does not share the Marxist conception 
that capital is an evil thing—that it is the source of all the 
misery in the world. In the view of National Socialism, capital 
is merely a product of the work of the entire community, 
Therefore it contends that in the building-up of the welfare of 
the community the worker holds pride of place. From the moral 
point of view National Socialism supports the proposition that 
“the interests of the community go before those of the in« 
dividual”. This does not by any means imply that the rights 
of the individual to earn profit by his investments are denied 
or thwarted in any way—on the contrary it is recognized that 
private gain is. the main incentive of all human activity. But 
above all the claims of private gain, above everything else, the 
welfare of the community—‘“‘res publica”—has prior claims. 
Whatever is of benefit to the State as a whole is of benefit to the 
individual. 

Consequently National Socialism has rather an ideal than a 
material conception of national economics, and endorses the 
principle laid down by Kant that in trade and industry 
the human will and human activity should place themselves 
at the service of the community. - 

A recently established institution in connection with the 
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vilue and significance of work was inspected by us on November 
uth, 1936, on our visit to the headquarters of the German 
Workers’ Front in Frankfort-on-Maine. In a huge building were 
housed all the various organizations—“Power Through Joy”, 
ntc.—which are interested in the welfare of the workers in the 
listrict of Hessen and Nassau, whose capital is Frankfort-on- 
Maine. This organization gives employment to a staff of 400 
people. 

I have neither the time nor the space to describe everything 
that we heard and saw during our stroll through the various 
ilypartments of the German Workers’ Front. Every department 
la supervised by a manager. About a dozen of these managers 
of departmnts delivered statements about the activities of their 
respective organizations, while we sat in the office of the 
inanager-in-chief. Our general impression was that nothing 
was too trivial to be attended to, although it was obvious that 
ihe heads of these departments were so overwhelmed with 
serious and weighty tasks that one would think they could not 
possibly have time to concern themselves about minor matters. 

In the workrooms, along the corridors and in the offices of 
this vast building there was an atmosphere of bustling activity 
und eagerness and energetic despatch. Messengers were con- 
tantly passing to and fro with piles of programmes and posters 
ilcaling with the amusements and excursions of the current 
week. Schemes were organized in connection with multiform 
uctivities, and arrangements were being made for despatching 
yroups of workers to various places. A very youthful manager of 
i. department said to me with naive enthusiasm: “I can think 
of no job that is more delightful than this one of mine. I meet 
nobody but joyous and contented people.” 

I was particularly struck by the information given to me 
that there are in Germany fully 3,500,000 workers who, for 
various reasons connected with the law of supply and demand, 
are not employed in jobs that are congenial to them, and who 
are, in consequence, discontented. It also frequently happens 
that a young worker who has an inborn talent and a great in- 
clination for a certain career has been put into a wrong groove 
by fate and has through sheer necessity been thrust into a job 
for which he has not the requisite training, and in which in 
consequence he has no real interest. In such cases he is trans- 
ferred to another sphere of work. 
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The D.A.F. has instituted in every district a special depart+ 
ment whose task it is to see that the right man is put in the 
right place. 

The change from one occupation to another does not take 
place overnight, of course. The worker must serve a certain 
period of apprenticeship, so to speak, in his new capacity. 

If this arrangement should at some future date be carried 
out all through Germany the output of work will be more 
extensive and more efficient everywhere than it is at present, 
and the workers themselves will no longer have any ground for 
complaint. Therefore, we see that while this department of 
D.A.F. has the welfare of the individual worker in view, it 
looks primarily, like all the other departments of this great 
organization, to the interests of the community as a whole. 


“Fight Against Waste” 


“Fight Against Waste” is one of the new slogans which are 
resounding throughout all Germany. It is just a plain simple 
warning to us not to waste God’s gifts foolishly or thanklessly, 
and not to throw anything away that is capable of being con- 
verted to some useful purpose. 

It has been calculated that the vast amount of foodstuffs, 
bits of metal, clothes and other things that are thrown away 
runs in its total value approximately to two thousand milliard 
marks ! In the year 1933 two million marks’ worth of rubbish 
was salved. One develops a certain regard for rubbish heaps 
when one reads such figures, which are higher than those which 
the Krueger concern could boast when it was at its zenith. 

It is calculated that on an average every German throws 
away every day fragments of food and scraps and shavings of 
metal totalling in value about eight pfennigs, inclusive of the 
wastage in factories, hotels, business-houses etc. If the amount 
of bread thrown away daily is calculated at one slice per 
household, it runs into a pile of bread that would fill 400 rail- 
way goods-wagons. Anybody with an aptitude for calculating 
can easily estimate what this implies in terms of corn, acreage 
and money. 

With a view to saving at least a portion of this valuable 
rubbish, a “fight against waste” has been organized, and, when 
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tie takes into account the energy and thoroughness which 
tliuracterize everything undertaken by the Germans, it would 
uot be at all surprising if their fight against waste would bring 
in an income equivalent to twice or thrice that which has been 
allotted for winter help. 

Sweden’s population is about one-tenth of that of Germany. 
Ian analogy were instituted between the two countries merely on 
tle basis of population, it would mean that we would bethrowing 
away the equivalent of two hundred millions, or more than we 
4yend on our entire armaments. Apparently the figure is 
irlatively greater, however, than in Germany, inasmuch as our 
stundard of living is higher. At any rate it would pay us to have 
4 national organization on the basis of that of Germany to 
virry on the fight against waste. If such a campaign were 
kystematically carried out we would have enough money accru- 
lng from it to equip a splendid air force and to put our ground 
lurtifications in such an excellent state of defence that they could 
iefy the armaments of the greatest powers in the world. 

Furthermore, it has been estimated that rats annually 
ilestroy the equivalent of two hundred million marks’ worth of 
food. But as a nation does not till its soil and feed its cattle 
lor rats, a campaign has been started against these vermin with 
it view to their extirpation. 

“Provision Against Damage”’ is an organization for securing 
precautions against sickness and accidents. It impresses on the 
worker the fact that if he meets with an accident or if he does 
not look after his health he will not be the only sufferer—that 
his factory, his family, his insurance society and the whole 
people will be affected. He is urged in consequence to be care- 
lul not to expose himself to unnecessary risks. The public are 
likewise warned to take all possible precautions to prevent the 
tlamage to property by fire. And as a result of this campaign the 
number of outbreaks of fire has decreased to a most surprising 
extent. During the first four years following the inauguration 
of the campaign the number of accidents has been halved, while 
the figures for suicide have dropped by thirty percent. Whereso- 
ever one turns in the Third Reich one comes upon instances of 
shrewd, matter-of-fact regulations the application of which in 
our own country would entail great advantages also. 

Genuine socialism is put into operation more thoroughly in 
Germany than in any other country in the world. And no land 
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would fare badly by following her example in many domains-~ 
in exploiting all the possibilities for mutual help, for tho 
education of the masses and for developing the nation’s ras 
sources. If all other nations were as advanced in this respect 
as Germany, the earth would no longer seem too small for us, 
and no nation would need to encroach on the territories of its 
neighbours. 

The German principle of carrying on conquests inside the 
frontiers of the Reich is an important step towards the main+ 
tenance of world peace. 


Sepulchres and Wreaths 


We visited the tomb in the garrison church at Potsdam 
where Frederick the Great, one of the mightiest of monarchs, 
sleeps. It is a very small and unpretentious vault with room 
barely for two coffins—those of Frederick William I and his 
son. This plain soldierly simplicity is in perfect harmony with 
the mentality of the soldier-king who was a philosopher and 4 
visionary. And incidentally I may add that the tomb of 
Frederick the Great would give a more indelible impression 
of the proud and noble dignity of the monarch who sleeps there 
if just.a battle-scarred standard were hung over his coffin, and 
a simple laurel-wreath were placed on its lid. 

But how different was the sight that greeted our eyes when 
we entered this building sacred to the memory of the great: 
dead ! It was summer and the flowers were blooming in all 
their glory in the park of Sans-Souci. But in the vault sacred to 
the memory of Frederick the Great and his father, we could 
hardly see the two coffins—so buried were they in wreaths anil 
flags. Most of the flowers were withered and the flags with their 
offensively gaudy red tints were begrimed. An unpleasant 
aroma of decaying vegetation hung in the air of the vault, 
Had we not been aware that beneath those heaps of decayed 
flowers and dust two great kings slept their last long sleep, wo 
could hardly have realized that we were looking on one of the 
dearest and most cherished memorials of the German people, 

How much more dignified the coffins of Gustavus Adolphun 
and of Charles XII look in the choir of the Riddarholma 
Church at Stockholm! Their majestic outlines and their 
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gleaming surface of porphyry are not covered with withered 
wreaths and gaudy flags. You can see them outlined in the 
subdued light that streams through the window of the choir, and 
you know that inside them repose Sweden’s two greatest kings. 
On November goth, the anniversary of the death of Charles XII, 
alaurel wreath is always placed there in memory of the heroic 
king. But it is not laid on or alongside the sarcophagus ; it is 
placed in a hollow in the ground against the railing in front of 
the chapel. Any other method of offering a memorial wreath 
would be regarded as sacrilege. 

On March roth, 1936, we strolled through the cemetery 
of Saint John in Nuremberg with its numerous beautiful 
monuments, most of them recumbent. Among these we found 
a monument, as dignified and simple as all the others, but the 
name inscribed on it held us spellbound. It was that of 
Albrecht Duerer (1471-1528), the famous draughtsman, painter 
and engraver, whose home we had visited earlier in the day. 
While many other tomb-stones were hidden under withered 
wreaths and bouquets of flowers, it was devoid of all such 
tributes. 

Shortly after All Saints’ Day, November ist, 1936, we visited 
one of the largest cemeteries in the suburbs of Berlin. On All 
Souls’ Day wreaths and bouquets are placed on the graves of 
their loved ones by their relatives. The result was that there 
was hardly a grave that was not covered with floral tributes of 
grief, love and reverence. And yet one single frosty night would 
wither all these blooms and make the graves resemble as many 
rubbish-heaps ! The only thing that would cast a merciful veil 
over such a scene of decay and desolation, and even restore to 
it some semblance of beauty, would be a heavy fall of snow. 

There is a monument to the Unknown Warrior in Munich 
that grips the heart. A few steps lead down to a half-open room 
in the centre of which is the statue of a recumbent soldier. 
You have to take it on trust, however, that it is his memorial, 
as you only see the peak of his steel helmet, his nose and his 
hands folded around the muzzle of his rifle emerging from a pile 
of half-withered flowers and tattered flags. 

In a South-German newspaper, dated February 7th, 1937, 
I read an appeal beginning with the following words : 


The memory of the Great War is kept alive in our hearts in the 
figure of the Unknown Soldier. The terrible depression of our days, 
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hunger and poverty among the people in the South of Germany 
have brought into being a similar figure—the Unknown Uns 
employed Worker. 


The custom of paying a tribute to the dead by piling lavish 
heaps of flowers on their graves is quite a recent development, 
According to Heidenstam a floral tribute to a dear one who haa 
passed away should not be larger than a laurel wreath which 
might have encircled his brow during his life-time. And Tacitus 
says of the Germans of his day : 


There is no pompous display at their funerals, but they take 
special care to burn the bodies of their dead with certain specified 
kinds of wood. They do not cover the funeral pyres with tapestries 
and incense. A green grassy mound is the memorial for their dead, 
The Germans do not like pretentious, elaborately constructed 
monuments. They contend that they are oppressive to the dead, 
They also contend that lamentation is a woman’s way of paying a 
tribute to the dead, while loyal remembrance is a man’s tribute. 


One is astonished that matter-of-fact Germany, with its 
appreciation of the genuinely beautiful, tolerates the bad taste 
of piling up flowers in gaudy profusion in the presence of the 
majesty of death. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PEASANT IN THE THIRD REICH 


Let him who wishes rove around the globe 
As master or as slave, I little care. 
Give me my own ancestral plot of land, 


And let me be the master of my soul. 
E. G. Geyer, 


WirH regard to the question of the position of the peasants 
in the new order of things, the problem awaiting solution was 
the saving of the entire German peasantry. The peasant 
problem was just as important as the problem of the workers, 
as the very existence of the German peasants was menaced by 
the devastating agricultural depression which drove tens of 
thousands of them from their homes and farms, and made 
beggars of them. 

The task awaiting the Third Reich was the reorganizing 
anew of the German peasant. It was essential to guarantee 
fixity of tenure to the German peasant, and to restore him to 
his position in the State and in national life to which he was 
entitled. The restoration of the status of the peasant on a firm 
basis entailed three indispensable conditions. In the first place 
the peasants had to be guaranteed fixed prices for their pro- 
ducts. Secondly steps had to be taken to prevent the further 
testamentary subdivision of holdings. And thirdly it was 
essential to encourage the cultivation of various fruits and 
cereals so systematically that the peasant would be able to 
support himself, his family and the people from the products of 
his land. 

An indispensable preliminary for the fulfilment of these 
conditions was the unified co-operation of the peasants. Under 
the old régime, as far as they were organized at all, they be- 
longed to various unions, all at loggerheads with each other. 


But the task developed far beyond the limits of the actual 
I29 I 
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organization. Its scope entailed the actual resuscitation of the 
peasantry—a section of the community that is the life-source 
of every nation. The placing of agriculture on an economic 
basis was consequently an extraordinarily important beginning 
in the process of improving the status of the peasants within the 
ambit of the nation and of the race. 

This is the real significence of the slogan “Blood and Soil”. 

“The Organization for the Feeding of the Reich” is the 
name of the new organization of the peasants. It was estab- 
lished by a new law of September 13th, 1933, which forms the 
basis for the advancement of agriculture and the restoration of 
the status of the peasantry. “The Feeding of the Reich” is the 
official and legal organization in which all the peasants in 
Germany are enrolled. And in addition “The Organization 
for the Feeding of the Reich” embraces all those organizations 
that are concerned with agricultural products, for example 
creameries, tinned-food factories etc., all other organizations 
that are commercially affiliated with them. The term land- 
owner, as a term that implies commercial exploitation of the 
soil, is no longer used. No—the German peasant is now called, 
like his forefathers in by-gone days, “peasant”, plain and 
simple. And he is proud of this name, as he knows that his 
fellow-citizens, as well as himself, regard it as an honourable 
title. 

At the head of “The Organization for the Feeding of the 
Reich” is the leader of the peasants of the Reich, R. Walter 
Darré, who is Minister for Food and Agriculture, both for the 
Reich and for Prussia. 

Economic subdivisions of “The Organization for the 
Feeding of the Reich” comprise various special technical 
groups, dealing respectively with corn, cattle, fodder, milk, 
oils and fats, eggs, potatoes and fish. All these groups co- 
operate in the activities of “The Organization for the Feeding 
of the Reich” and are concerned with the means and ways 
whereby the organization and its police come in contact with 
the individual. The functions of the thinking brain are carried 
out by the various departments ; for instance, in the department 
of finance they deal with the insurance of those connected with 
the land (peasants, farmers and farm-labourers), in the depart- 
ment for agricultural administration with instruction about 
tillage and plants, with farm machines and farm tools, with the 
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tlistribution of food, with marketing and with tuition through 
the medium of the Press and through the radio, films, ex- 
hibitions, lectures and posters. 

The leading agents for the technical and mental results of 
‘The Organization for the Feeding of the Reich” upon men and 
things are the leaders of the peasants who are at the head of the 
twenty peasant organizations in Germany. Under them are 
graded the district and local peasant organizations, each of 
them with its own leader. 

It is clear that with such an ingenious and resolute organiza- 
tion a definite co-ordinated and speedily operable policy is 
possible—a policy which also aims at the mental, spiritual and 
racial improvement and perfection of the people individually. 
It is, in other words, an organization aiming not merely at 
material, but also at ideal results. 

The so-called policy of regulating the markets has also 
proved extremely beneficial. It aims at obtaining fixed prices 
for the peasants and for the consumers. By establishing fixed 
prices for potatoes, corn, meat, eggs, butter etc. for a definite 
period, the peasant is protected against the dangerous fluctua- 
tions of prices in the world’s markets, which have brought ruin 
to tens of thousands of people. And above all he is protected 
against the relative variation in the prices for agricultural and 
industrial products which has likewise brought ruin to tens of 
thousands. 

Of course such a policy of regulating prices is only possible 
if the balance between supply and demand can be maintained. 
This policy is the more easily maintained if the importation of 
food-stuffs is trivial, and if it is easily supervised. This too is 
another domain in which “The Organization for the Feeding of 
the Reich” is very active. The cultivation of various crops which 
can be used as substitutes for foreign raw materials—for instance 
the cultivation of flax, hemp and other plants rich in oils— 
is encouraged. And, with regard to cereals, German agricul- 
turists are following the footsteps of Professor Nilsson-Ehle and 
the other experts in Svalov, one of the greatest and most go- 
ahead institutions for the improvement of plants in the world. 

The programme of this organization includes, furthermore, 
a campaign for the improvement of the sheep-rearing industry 
with a view to increasing the output of wool. The slogan of 
“The Battle for Production” epitomizes the activities of this 
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section of the organization. Its activities are not so aggressive 
as the slogan might seem to indicate. On the contrary they are 
extremely peaceful, as they aim merely at regulating cultivas 
tion, and at increasing produce thereby. 

One of the chief activities of this section of the organization 
is the education of the peasants by every possible form of 
instruction and propaganda for the purpose of enhancing the 
output of the soil. The services of the Press, the radio, the 
films and the lecture-platform are enlisted to this end. It is 
impressed upon the peasant that he is intimately associated 
with the soil of his country, that it is his duty to plough his 
land and to cultivate it, and that he must be ever conscious 
of the great réle he plays in furthering the welfare of the whole 
nation. His fixity of tenure of his farm is guaranteed and 
confirmed by the Statute of Inheritance of the Reich, of 
October 1st, 1933. The gist of this statue is summarized in its 
opening clause : 


‘The Government of the Reich will, under the guarantee of the 
ancient German custom of heredity, maintain the peasantry as the 
source of the life-blood of the German people. Peasant farms are 
to be protected by testamentary regulation against the risks of 
being overburdened by debt and of subdivision, in order that they 
may remain in perpetuity as family legacies in the possession of 
free peasants. 


An economic distribution of agricultural holdings is aimed 
at, inasmuch as a large number of solvent small and middle- 
sized peasant-farms, distributed as evenly as possible through- 
out the whole country, affords the best guarantee for the 
prosperity of the people and of the State. 

In future the German peasant can never again be driven 
with his family from his farm by bankruptcy or by any form of 
subterfuge. The farm cannot be subdivided, and it is entailed 
alike by custom and by statute to its legitimate heirs. The farm 
is fundamentally inalienable and indivisible. A special tribunal, 
the Court of Inheritance of Farmers of the Reich, has been 
instituted to see that this law is not infringed. 

The only man entitled to be called a peasant is a man who 
owns a portion of land big enough to maintain a family— 
“Jand for maintenance”, as it is termed. It must not be larger 
than 125 hectares.* 


* A hectare is nearly two and a half acres, 
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Consequently a speculator who has made money in a city 
no longer finds it possible to buy up cheaply a peasant’s farm 
wr an estate, and settle down on the soil as a big farmer or a 
acquire. 

The number of inherited farms in Germany is approxi- 
nately 700,000. 

The chief task of “The Organization for the Feeding of the 
Reich” is the ineradicable resettlement of the peasants on the 
firms from which they have been driven by the freakish 
reactions of world economics. The organization also seeks to 
revive and strengthen the -life-source which its peasantry 
iupplies to the whole people. Through the medium of this 
organization the peasant himself has secured his own well- 
(lefined and natural status in the community, and consequently 
he can face the world calmly and confidently. 


A Bavarian “Big Farmer” 


On November 7th, 1936, we visited the “big farmer” 
Adalbert Schutz at his home at Piering, in the district of 
Straubing in Lower Bavaria, by the beautiful blue Danube, 
and inspected his model farm. 

The property and its buildings are laid out in the style 
customary among Bavarian holdings. The structure itself 
forms a rectangle, one side of which comprises the dwelling- 
house. Two sides are taken up by the cow-stall, barns, sheds 
und other out-houses, while the stable for the horses is on the 
fourth side opposite the dwelling-house. Framed between 
the four rows of buildings is an interior court, sheltered from the 
wind and the weather. 

Herr Schutz, the “big farmer”, is a man of sixty, moulded 
of tough sinewy timber, and quite confident of his assured 
position of comfort. He owns thirty white-and-brown-spotted 
cows and a few majestic sire-horses. All his beasts were in their 
stalls chewing fragrant fodder when we inspected them. They 
all looked portly and well nourished, and their hides had a 
smooth velvety sheen. 

Schutz informed me that each of his thirty cows yields an 
average of 3950 litres of milk per annum, and that the best of 
them, a marvellous beast, had attained one year the record 
figure of nearly 7000 litres. The fatty content of his cows’ 
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milk works out at 3°8 per cent. These figures amply testify to 
expert care and nourishing feeding. 

The cow-stall is a picture of prosperity, cleanliness and 
order, and its interior shows every evidence of solicitude for 
the comfort of the animals and of the methodical care devoted 
to them by their herds. 

In the stall for the horses ten magnificent animals suitable 
for haulage purposes and ploughing were prancing. They 
whinnied and turned their heads as we entered. Some of them 
directed scornful glances at me, as though they had guessed 
that I had left many of their relatives dead in the wilds of 
Tibet. Pigs and piglets were wallowing and grunting in their 
piggeries. They looked exceedingly comfortable and happy as 
they poked their snouts into their well-filled troughs. 

On the outer wall of the cowshed I saw a glass case contain- 
ing all the prizes that Schutz had won during the course of 
various Bavarian “Agricultural Weeks”. 

Our arrival had been expected, and consequently we found 
the whole big family at home. In the dining-room we were 
greeted with the aroma of coffee and a rich cake, the latter being 
decorated with a little Swedish flag made of paper, which one 
of the farmer’s daughters had painted. 


Through the Bavarian Forest 


We continued our journey further towards the east and 
south-east through the valley of the majestic Danube. Our 
motor-car sped along over an excellent newly made road into 
the higher levels of the Bavarian Forest, past and through 
valleys with roaring streams. 

The inhabitants of this remote, romantically gloomy forest 
region have been long accustomed to their lives of lonely 
isolation. They are fond of quoting a very pithy saying about 
themselves : “Stones, timber, water and children are the only 
wealth of the Bavarian Forest.” But the spirit of the new age 
has penetrated even the Bavarian Forest. The whole scene is 
being systematically transformed and recast in the most go- 
ahead manner for the benefit of the inhabitants. 

We forged ahead at times through the twilight gloom of 
plantations of beeches and birches, while every now and then 
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inagnificent vistas of meadows and valleys expanded before 
pur eyes. Eventually we reached an altitude of nearly 1800 
fect. When we arrived at Regen we discovered that we were 
only ten miles distant from the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, 
Bohemia and the Bohemian Forest. 


Passau 


Late in the afternoon we reached Passau, one of the most 
beautiful and romantic cities in Germany. It is situated on the 
verge of the Austrian frontier on a spit of land hemmed in by’ 
three rivers, for just at this juncture the Iz and the Inn are 
merged with the Danube on the north and south respectively. 

We then drove on to Obernhaus, the fortress that rears its 
uncient ramparts on a steep craggy eminence towering over the 
town and the point where the rivers merge. Words are powerless 
to describe the magnificence of the view from this spot. On the 
triangular spit of land between the Danube and the Inn is the 
complicated maze of picturesque grey houses of Passau, while 
from the heart of the city the spire of the cathedral soars 
heavenwards. Those people whose destiny it is to spend their 
lives in Passau without ever leaving it have no idea of the 
beauty with which they are surrounded on all sides. Habit has 
blunted their sense of appreciation. 

But if they are ever transferred to another neighbourhood 
they must most assuredly be overwhelmed with yearning for 
that city at whose feet the waters of the Ilz and the Inn com- 
mingle with the regal waves of the proud and ever-flowing 
Danube. , 

Life is so short and time flies. I would have liked to tarry 
for days in Passau among the old memories and monuments, 
among the masterpieces of architectural beauty, among the 
walls and crumbling ruins dating back to pre-Roman days. 
But it was impossible for us to tarry. I had to keep up to the 
time-table of my itinerary, otherwise we would not reach 
Nuremberg before midnight. And already dark shadows had 
spread their veil over the magic landscape as we once more got 
into our car and set out for the model farm of Holzhammerhof 
near by, which is practically a replica of the farm of Adalbert 
Schutz, 
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Here too they were expecting our arrival, and received 
us with open arms. While the ladies entered the house, our 
host told us that it was the first duty of a male visitor to 4 
Bavarian peasant’s farm to see the cows, horses and pigs, 
And so we crossed the courtyard leading to the stables, after 
which we went to the sitting-room where the rest of the 
family had assembled. 

There are not many peasants in Bavaria who have such a 
refined home as that of the owner of Holzhammerhof. On his 
tables, chests and sideboards you find the pictures of royal 
families as well as one of Mustafa Kemel Ataturk. The walls 
are covered with valuable pictures and the book-shelves are 
full of editions de luxe. There is a wing branching off from one 
of the corners of the room, and the floor is covered with a rich 
oriental carpet. For the master of Holzhammerhof is no 
ordinary “big farmer”. He had held the post of Foreign 
Minister of the Reich in Berlin, had been for nine years 
German Ambassador in Stockholm and finally Ambassador in 
Ankara. His name is Frederic von Rosenberg. 

We exchanged many reminiscences both grave and gay 
with him and his amiable wife and daughter. During the course 
of dinner and afterwards as we drank noble Rhine and Moselle 
wine in sparkling glasses we spoke at length of life and its ups 
and downs, of the new Germany and of the future with the 
hopes which it held out. 

Finally our old friends escorted us back to Passau, where 
we visited the majestic cathedral to hear the rolling billows of 
music emerging from the highest church organ in the world— 
an organ with which only those of Atlantic City and Salt 
Lake City can be compared. As we sat in the twilight gloom of 
the colossal nave, Punkelberg, the organist, thrilled us with a 
majestic, resounding fugue of Johann Sebastian Bach, followed 
by Handel’s melancholy “‘Largo”—and finally by the Swedish 
royal anthem, just a few minutes before we set out for Nurem- 
berg. 


Biickeberg and Harvest Festival 
On November 11th, 1936, we travelled from Wannsee 


past Brandenburg, Magdeburg and Brunswick through the 
region of the Elbe and saw to our right on Hanoverian territory 
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the little forest of Bohrtiirmen, near Nienhagen, whose area is 
far more extensive than the woods near the village of Forst. 
We next passed Hildesheim and the Weser mountains, Ger- 
many’s most northerly range. Not far from there we saw to the 
left of the road the outlines of Biickeberg where the Harvest 
Festival is annually celebrated. 

In the various national costumes of their country about a 
million peasants from all parts of the Reich forgather here on 
the first Sunday in October. Then the Fuehrer and Darré, 
the leader of the peasants of the Reich, speak to them about 
the lessons which the past year has taught them and about the 
tasks awaiting them in the coming year. 

Then a harvest wreath woven with fruits and ears of grain 
is handed to the Fuehrer by young peasant women and girls. 
And in the evening, when they assemble for the feast in 
Goslar, the model peasants’ town of the Reich, the minister, 
Darré, distributes certificates of honour to the most efficient 
peasants. 

“Panem et circenses !”? shouted the multitude on the Forum 
Romanum. On the slopes of the Biickeberg, where the great 
festival of bread is celebrated, they also have plenty of shows 
where the splendid parade of national costumes and the riot 
of flowers make the fétes of great cities pale in comparison. 
In short the festive entertainments which they stage are such 
as you can only see when the flower of a nation’s children 
assemble to make merry. 


The Agricultural High School in Hohenheim 


On November gth, 1936, we made a thorough inspection 
of the Agricultural High School, which had been established 
at Stuttgart a little previously in the Castle of Hohenheim, 
which was built by Duke Carl Eugene. We were most cordially 
welcomed by Rector Carstens, Professor Miinzinger and several 
other lecturers. Unfortunately space permits only a cursory 
reference to this school. 

Two hundred students of agriculture are taught in this 
school by a staff consisting of thirty professors. The full curri- 
culum runs into five years, and it covers a programme which 
aims at a thorough scientific training in agriculture. There are 
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excellent lecture-halls in the castle as well as halls for study 
provided with the most up-to-date equipment. 

It also houses an institute for the improvement of seed and 
one dealing with the fertility of the soil, while there are also 
institutes respectively for investigating the nature of different 
kinds of soil, for the study of the manufacture of wines and of 
fermentation processes. 

All the students and professors live in the castle and have 
spacious dormitories and bright airy work-rooms. There is a 
well-stocked library with all kinds of up-to-date works on 
agriculture. Of course one could not form an adequate judg- 
ment of an institution of this type without an expert knowledge 
of the science of agriculture, but I must say that even though 
I was only a layman I was exceedingly favourably impressed 
by all that I saw in this building. I am not, however, in a 
position to state whether the Swedish agricultural schools 
could learn anything fresh in the Castle of Hohenheim. 

But this much I can safely assert in my capacity of layman : 
_ this castle perched on its lofty eminence giving a magnificent 
view of the picturesque and intensively industrialized Stutt- 
gart and its beautiful environment must be considered from the 
point of view of its beautiful situation as one of the finest 
agricultural schools in the world. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE RHOEN PLAN 


There are many great forces on earth, 

But man is the greatest of all. 

Even the mother earth, that goddess supreme, 

Eternal and great though she be, submits to his sway. 

Year in, year out, he ploughs her and she obeys his behest. 

His strong horses drive the ploughshare through her heart. 

And he builds cities too ! He builds a roof 

To shelter him from the frost, the storm and the snow. 

Unerring is his wit, he never fails 

To conquer any force that him assails. 

But ne’er can he escape the dart of death. 
SopHoc.Es—Antigone. 


AFTER instructive visits to various places we arrived late in the 
evening on October 14th at Bad Briickenau, via Bonn and 
Coblenz, where we were welcomed by the head of the district, 
Herr Dr. Hellmuth, and by his wife and Herr Haszlinger. As 
everybody knows, of course, Germany is now divided into 
thirty-one districts. The district over which Dr. Hellmuth 
is the official president appointed by the Government as well 
as the head of the district has Wiirzburg as its capital. That 
two such important posts should be vested in the hands of 
one presupposes an intimate contact between State and Party. 
It indicates that both the Government officials and the Party 
co-operate in order to attain the same goal without any 
possibility of mutual friction. 

Haszlinger is the agricultural adviser for the district, 
and he is the umpire in all questions arising with regard to 
agriculture, colonization or race. With the aid of maps, graphic 
descriptions and statistics these two gentlemen gave us a de- 
tailed account of the Rhoen Plan. This plan is illuminative of 
the genius with which the men of the Third Reich by sheer 
force of their indomitable energy can compel the earth to turn 
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waste tracts into tilled fields and rich meadows—nay, what is 
more, can give homes to peasants in this previously desolate 
and untenanted wilderness. 

The information which Herr Hellmuth and Herr Hasz« 
linger gave us by lamplight did not seem to them to be by any 
means adequate. And so they spent all the next day from early 
morning until nightfall in acting as guides and expert infor- 
mants to us during a trip through the Rhoen area, giving us a 
detailed account, en route, of the terrible struggle that had been 
waged by poor young lads and shrewd minds against an 
unproductive and inhospitable region. 

The Rhoen area is one of the central mountainous tracts of 
Germany, lying between the Maine, Fulda and Werra. Previous 
to 1933 that zone was divided into three sections, belonging 
respectively to Bavaria, Thiiringen and the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau. At the present time, with the abolition of the 
frontiers between the federated States, the Rhoen area embraces 
a territory of 3000 square kilometres with 150,000 inhabitants, 
Its highest mountain-peaks, the Kreuzberg and the Wasser- 
kuppe, both attain a height of 2850 feet approximately. The 
Wasserkuppe is famed far and near as the cradle and training- 
ground for gliding—or aviation without the aid of an engine. 

The Rhoen area is famous for its treeless summit and 
mountain ridges as well as for its thickly wooded slopes. The 
primary origin of the denudation of these summits and ridges 
dates back to the days when the former owners of this region, 
the bishops of Wiirzburg and Fulda, laid waste the forest. This 
was in the early Middle Ages, when the superstitious belief that 
the end of the world was approaching gained universal cre- 
dence, with the result that people thought it only reasonable 
to comfort their last days by keeping big fires going. And so the 
Rhoen area remains at the present day just as it was a thousand 
years ago. 

However, with regard to the fertility of the land there is 
no fault to be found. Even to the very mountain-tops it con- 
sists of excellent and fruitful soil formed by the fusion of the 
molten lava in bygone days with a section of the earth’s crust 
consisting of a basalt basis and volcanic eruptions from the 
tertiary period. 

It is on these fundamental principles that this bold and 
imposing Rhoen Plan is based. One may call it a form of 
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colonization in which strenuous efforts are being made to find 
means of livelihood for the settlers. 

In every domain—the improvement of the soil, the building 
of. villages, the creation of local industries, the establishment 
of new industries for the benefit of the unemployed, hygienic 
administration, consideration for the preservation of racial 
purity, for the welfare of the people in general, and for “mother 
and child”—in all departments work is carried out in accor- 
dance with one common plan and one ultimate goal : better 
living conditions and a brighter future. 

It seems strange that the Rhoen region should suffer from 
over-population, as there are only fifty-six people to every 
quarter of a square kilometre against an average of 319 in the 
whole Reich. But in the Rhoen area one has to take into account 
the vast tracts of unproductive land. By deducting these barren 
areas one gets a population of 516 to a quarter of a square 
kilometre. And furthermore it must be remembered that the 
slopes, which are on an average between 1500 and 2100 feet 
high, are for the most part covered with timber, and are 
consequently useless for agricultural purposes. 

In consequence of this the emigration from the Rhoen area 
was on rather a large scale. After the World War 1930 of the 500 
inhabitants of the little parish of Waldberg went to America. 
It frequently happened that the father of a family worked in 
some industrial area in Germany, or, as was the case before 
the war, at a great distance from his native land—for instance, 
on the Baghdad railway—while the family had meanwhile to 
carry on as best it could. 

Such was the condition of affairs in the Rhoen area which 
the new Government had to face in 1933. They inaugurated a 
thorough reorganization of the economic position with a view 
to putting an end to the present distress and to laying the 
foundations for a better order of things. They started by 
improving the transport system, and they established new 
traffic-lines. All the six railway lines leading to the Rhoen 
area ended in blind alleys at the frontiers of the three federated 
States. Under the new system their termini were mutually 
linked up. 

As regards streets, they were sub-divided here as in the 
rest of Germany into motor-roads, Reich roads, long-distance 
roads, main-traffic roads, highways and village roads. During 
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our motor-trip through the Rhoen area we frequently followed 
the village roads, which, so far, had not been improved. In 
many places we saw groups of workers engaged in improving 
the roads and shortening them by cutting off all unnecessary 
curves. 

The greatest task, however, was to secure for the peasants 
and the other inhabitants of the Rhoen area the means of 
obtaining adequate harvests. This task was rendered more 
difficult owing to the fact that the holdings of the peasants had 
become so broken up and scattered for generations as the out« 
come of the Franconian system of inheritance of land that a 
rational economic system of farming was impossible. ‘Thus, for 
instance, there were peasants whose holdings were scattered 
on eminences at varying heights between goo and 2400 feet. 
As a result of this system of inheritance a peasant might find 
himself obliged to travel daily for hours on end between his 
village and his holding and in the process he had to climb 
several hundred yards. Nay, often enough, too, several brothers 
and sisters had shares in a cow! Truly a very crazy state of 
affairs. 

When the Rhoen Plan was started an edict was issued for 
a thorough investigation and rectification of the holdings of 
the various tenants. In the process a considerable number of 
holdings were found in the estate books and in the Financial 
Minister’s archives which were regarded as belonging to 
nobody at all, although they actually belonged to certain 
specified peasants. Owing to the unfortunate system of splitting 
up holdings in accordance with testamentary instructions, 
these had been forgotten or interest had been lost in them. 

Accordingly it was necessary to establish a sufficient number 
of large healthy units to create a sound economic system. To 
begin with, it was essential to colonize the deserted areas by 
transferrring men from other districts to them. The land 
reserves in question ran almost into 12,000 hectares. The work 
is at present in full swing. We inspected it at various points. 
The Labour Department had fourteen camps on the Rhoen 
in 1936. 

In one section a column of the labour contingent was 
busily engaged in removing stones and blocks of timber from 
gently sloping declivities in order to get room for arable land, 
meadows, seed and pasturage. In another canals were dug in 
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order to irrigate arid tracts, while trenches were dug through 
moors and morasses in order to drain them. We were shown the 
plantations where trees had been planted to protect the new 
holdings against chilly winds and devastating storms. These 
belts of timber, the ramparts defending the arable land, will 
yet considerably improve the climate when they have come to 
full maturity. 

In the introduction of the new creations practical work 
goes hand in hand with scientific instruction. Experts from the 
Aerodynamic Institute for Scientific Research in Munich 
make the calculations in accordance with which the Labour 
Department carries out its work. 

Heidelstein at the base of the Wasserkuppe is the head- 
quarters for all these works. Several thousands of acres are on 
the mountain slopes, and are fit only for grazing. But they are 
capable of vast improvement. At the present time the 130,000 
cows in the Rhoen area give an average of only between 500 
and 1100 litres of milk per cow per annum—a poor record 
relative to the rest of Germany. This low milk figure is the 
result of the poor pasturage and of the habit of using the cows 
for draught purposes on the long stretches of wretched roads 
between the scattered patches of holdings that have been 
split up. In this way it is calculated that in a few years the 
operations of the Rhoen Plan will bring about an increased 
yield of milk running into about 1000 litres per cow per annum 
and an increase of about 3,000,000 marks per annum in the 
annual income of the people. With the cultivation of the higher 
areas too the number of cattle will be increased by about 
one-third, which means that between 300 and 400 new peasant 
farms will be established on the upper Rhoen. 

Consequently the Rhoen Plan aims at converting the lower 
areas into arable land and using the upper reaches for pas- 
turage for cattle. 

As the plan advances towards completion poverty vanishes, 
and a higher standard of comfort develops slowly among those 
hills that were previously so inhospitable. It was very hearten- 
ing to hear Dr. Hellmuth speaking about the standard of com- 
fort which he expected for the inhabitants of the Rhoen as a 
result of the carrying-out of the Rhoen Plan, and it was touch- 
ing to see with what a paternally benevolent expression he 
watched his people during the course of their hard battle with 
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the earth. He had a cheery word for every group of workers 
on the roadside, and the weather-bronzed faces lit up as thelf 
eyes met those of their beloved district leader. And the groups 
of workers who had previously cast glances of envy and 
hatred at the members of an upper stratum of society as they 
drove past in their motor-cars now raised their hands aloft 
and gave the Hitler salute. 

When one sees with one’s own eyes, not only in the Rhoen 
but on all sides in Germany, the trustful and sympathetic 
attitude between employers and employees, one understands 
better than one did previously what National Socialism means 
to the German people. To be sure there are some bunglers 
among Germany’s leaders. We have them too in Sweden, and 
so has every country in the world. But from our visits to 120 
towns, and to numerous villages and factories both in the 
fertile and arid areas, we were definitely convinced that the 
custody of the German people is in very good hands. District~ 
Leader-Dr. Hellmuth, who is responsible for one of the largest 
districts in the Reich, seemed to know every hut in the Rhoen 
area as though it were his own, and every workman and peasant 
as though they belonged to his own household. And yet the 
Rhoenland is only a remote corner of the district which he 
controls. 

It is not only in farming and forestry that there has been 
a revival in the Rhoenland. Industry has been revived in the 
same way. Formerly artisans led a very wretched existence, 
As the peasant was not able to balance income and outlay, the 
artisan had not much ground for hope. There was no organi- 
zation to secure orders for him from outside the area. For about 
a year previously the artisans were in such a helpless position 
that they could not give an accurate estimate of their work to 
their customers, but frequently quoted prices, for example, 
for the manufacture of furniture that were lower than the cost 
of production. 

It was when things were in such a desperate plight that 
the Rhoen Plan came into operation, and united through the 
medium of a specialized department, say, all the joiners in 
the villages into one group, who were banded together and were 
in a position in consequence to take part in the competition 
which is the life of trade and industry. All estimates, orders, 
sales and purchases are undertaken systematically and 
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conjointly. This co-operative arrangement is working out 
systematically and faultlessly, and the mechanics and artisans 
are now in a position to recover from the effects of the period 
of depression. They are able even to pay off arrears of old debts. 
The aim of every artisan is to be his own master with his own 
home and a garden in which his children can play. If he owns 
more land than he needs he hands over the surplus to a peasant. 
In this way there is a distinct line of demarcation on a sensible 
basis between the activities of the peasant and the artisan which 
is to the advantage of both parties. 

The Rhoen is not an industrial region. In bygone days its 
workmen were able to make a living out of the basalt-quarries. 
A dearth of contracts, combined with keen competition, how- 
ever, ruined many of these quarries. But now the North 
Bavarian Basalt Union has held out a helping hand to the 
basalt-works in the Rhoenland. The success that has accrued 
from this assistance is shown by the enormous demand for basalt 
for road-building throughout all Germany. Several derelict 
basalt-quarries throughout the Rhoen have resumed work, and 
many workers are now earning steady wages from the industry. 

We paid a visit to one of these basalt-works. We strolled 
among the huge blocks that had been quarried, and saw the 
baskets running above our heads along the wire-rope railway. 
I spoke to a few workers, who seemed quite satisfied with their 
lot and looked healthy and well nourished. It is true that their 
fare was not luxurious, but they told me that they were better 
off than they had been before, and that they realized that a 
Germany which had not yet quite recovered from its de- 
pression and whose life-blood had been sapped could not be 
converted into a paradise in the twinkling of an eye. They 
were convinced that brighter days would soon dawn for the 
Rhoenland and for the whole German Reich. When I asked 
them what they thought about Hitler, they smiled and assured 
me they were quite satisfied with him. 

Other enterprises are also going ahead. During the course 
of our journey we inspected the colossal aqueduct which is 
being constructed, and which will supply thirty-four parishes 
in the Maintal with water. The length of the chief aqueduct 
is fifty-five miles, while its branches run into some one hundred 
and fifty miles each. 

The people living in the Rhoen zone are a sturdy race. 

K 
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They say that this is owing to the fact that in bygone days 
enormous numbers of the natives emigrated. This contention 
is contrary to the general experience, that it is not the worst or 
the least enterprising of the people who break away from their 
home ties and blaze out a new trail for themselves. Several 
scholars are at the moment busily engaged in studying the 
Rhoenland inhabitants from the point of view of the scientist, 
the anthropologist and the medical man. And on the basis of 
their findings a scheme for the education and welfare of the 
people will be based. 

The inhabitants of this region had a rather poor health 
record in bygone days. They had practically no idea about the 
need of attention to their teeth, for instance. The first step to 
remedy this state of affairs was in 1934, when several dental 
caravans* were introduced into the area. The result of the 
investigations made by them showed that only two and a half 
per cent of the children had sound teeth. The poor mites had 
been fed on a diet of potatoes and skimmed milk—and nothing 
else ! A healthy race could not be raised on such a starvation 
diet. — 

When we visited the area 6000 people had already been 
examined by doctors and anthropologists. Every one of them 
had to answer all the points raised in a very detailed ques- 
tionnaire. It will take several years to complete these statistics, 
and many generations will have passed before practical results 
will be achieved. But the first step will have been completed 
in a very short time when with astonishing attention to detail 
a card index will be drawn up regarding the entire population 
of the Rhoenland. 

In Dr. Hellmuth’s district there are four distressed areas— 
the Rhoen, Spessart, Edenwald and Steigerwald, all.in Maine- 
Franconia. The inhabitants of those areas will all be trans- 
ferred to places where they can make a comfortable living, so 
the energetic district leader informed me. And everything 
that is done in this way in the interests of the land and of the 
people is done without any coercion from official sources. 
“The individual must of his own free will co-operate in the work 
—and co-operate enthusiastically too”, I was told. And the 
findings of experts in various sections of all the natural sciences 


* Flying Dental Clinics. 
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ure being pressed into the service of the Rhoen scheme, under 
the aegis of the universities of Wiirzberg and Gottingen. 

The whole day was spent by us in the open air listening to 
the valuable information given to us by our guides. They 
were constantly drawing my attention to fresh proofs of their 
titanic achievements. Thus, for instance, when we came to a 
colossal wall, and I asked a guide what it was, he informed me 
that it was made from the rocks and stones taken from places 
that were in the process of being converted into arable land. 
In this region we skirted at an altitude of 2400 feet along a 
belt of forest, and saw beneath us the little patches of land 
marked out like postage-stamps. And I was informed that these 
patches would very soon be considerably extended and linked 
up to form big fields. 

The forest consists for the most part of oaks and beeches. 
There are thousand-year-old oaks in Spessart that are care- 
fully protected against damage. As coast-dwellers take steps to 
protect themselves against the encroachments of the waves, 
the people in the Rhoenland battle against the fury of the gales 
with the help of the newly planted woods. 

Heavy fogs brood over the Rhoen. On the heights it is 
cold and dark, but in the Hellmuth encampment where we 
were welcomed by the labour leaders, we were hospitably 
entertained to bread and butter and tea in a very warm and 
comfortable room. The camp of the Labour Department with 
its rows of little houses on a flat, treeless peak was suggestive 
of a castrum in the days of the Roman pioneers of coloni- 
zation. 

Later on we travelled along the Hellmuth road which had 
been recently constructed. Herds of sheep were grazing on 
the slopes. The value of the Rhoenland sheep, which were always 
famous, has become considerably enhanced now that it is 
almost impossible to import wool from abroad. 

Let us cast a glance, en passant, at the farm of the peasant 
Schleicher—a hardy old man as tough as a birch. I got the 
impression that he was the type of man who had seized life 
with both hands, so to speak, in order to work his way to 
success. His wealth consists of twelve cows, which yield an 
average of 1500 litres of milk per annum. 

Schleicher has two sons, one of whom is a carpenter in an 
adjoining village, while the other one is to inherit the farm 
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after his father’s death. One of his two daughters is married. 
He was able to give an allowance of 1500 marks to each of his 
two children who left the paternal roof. I may mention of 
course that Schleicher is one of the few who were always fairly 
well off, but even he has realized that order and peace have 
come into his native land and that there is a ruling hand that 
guides the prosperity of all the people. He has complete 
reliance on his own good luck and on the strength of his arms, 
and entertains no fears for the future. 

Our route led us through some fairly big villages with 
picturesque streets and half-timbered houses. And now we were 
able to see very striking practical results of the activities of the 
“Beauty of the Villages” organizations, of which we have 
already spoken. We got into conversation with some of the 
local carpenters, who make tables, chairs and chests. We were 
informed that their work has to be examined by an industrial 
inspector, before it can be exported from the Rhoen to the 
other parts of Germany. One old man had been burdened with 
a debt of 5000 marks, but under the aegis of the new régime 
he was fortunate enough to be able to pay off 2000 marks 
during the course of a year and a half. He looked up proudly as 
he made this announcement, as though he had wished to 
impress upon me the fact that he was a very fine fellow indeed. 

After we had enjoyed a midday meal in the guest-house at 
Wildflecken—a simple savoury repast of butter, cheese, 
excellent bread and rich soup—we had a look at a kinder- 
garten run by the National Socialist Welfare Institute, a 
so-called “flying hut’? which can be erected, pulled down and 
transferred from one site to another while you look around you. 
Such structures are erected in the districts where they are most 
needed. Twenty-five little children are looked after and fed 
in the hut—a welcome relief to hard-working mothers. 

It was night when we arrived at Premich, a village of goo 
inhabitants where four circuit leaders and some twenty local 
group-leaders were expecting us in the beer-room. 

Under the feeble artificial light typical of these parts, 
and with well-filled jugs, Professor Schmidt of the University of 
Wiirzburg gave us a lecture on racial biology. 

District-Leader Hellmuth requested me during the course 
of a conversation to convey his greetings to the workers and 
peasants of Sweden and to tell them that not merely one 
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group but several groups from their ranks would be very 
welcome in the Rhoen. The Swedish guests, one or more of 
whom would doubtless know German, would be escorted round 
the country under the guidance of experts, and would see with 
their own eyes how the people of the Rhoen lived and worked 
in a land which was less blessed by nature than Sédermanland 
or Vastergotland. I wish to point out here that not a single 
word was voluntarily expressed by our host with regard to the 
advantages of National Socialism. If the guests desired to 
know anything about it, they had to ask questions themselves. 

Many misunderstandings and inaccurate judgments would 
be viewed in proper perspective as the result of such students’ 
trips. And if we spurn the proffered hand it will give the 
impression that the people in Sweden do not want to know the 
truth. Every step taken towards bringing different peoples 
together is a step towards world peace. 

But night was drawing on. When at length we reached the 
hall in Bad Neustadt we had had enough for one day, and 
were both physically and mentally exhausted. And that was 
but one of the many days of that autumn. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PEOPLE'S WELFARE AND WINTER RELIEF WORK 


The welfare of the people is the greatest blessing. 
Cicrro—De Legibus. 


Wuite the German Workers’ Front and the Organization for the 
Feeding of the Reich comprise workers and peasants, the two 
pillars supporting the life of the nation, and incorporate both 
bodies in the economic structure of the State, the whole people 
is welded together into one great common activity by two 
other great organizations: the Department of National 
Socialist People’s Welfare (N.S.V.) and that of Winter Relief 
Work (W.H.W.). 

The Department of the People’s Welfare is under the 
control of Erich Hilgenfeldt and comprises 5,000,000 members, 
With the aid of their contributions and gifts the N.S.V. carries 
on its very useful charitable activities, especially in looking 
after the welfare of mothers and children. For it is the mothers 
who are presenting the new generation to the people, and it is 
the children who in a few decades will shoulder the respon- 
sibility for the future of the Reich. The greatest part of the 
activity of the N.S.V. is consequently devoted to looking after 
the welfare of mothers and children, some 9,500,000 of whom 
have received benefits in the form of medical advice, kinder- 
gartens, rural homes and many other charitable institutions. 
For 4,750,000 days 169,000 mothers have been able to rest in 
such homes, while at the same time their children were main- 
tained in special colonies along the sea-coast, in the woods and 
in the mountains. 

In the beginning of October 1936, I went to the railway 
station at Stettin to meet an acquaintance who arrived from 
Sweden. In the train there were also several hundred boys and 
girls between the ages of eight and ten years, who darted out 
of the compartments like a swarm of bees, and with loud shouts 
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and elder brothers and sisters who had come to fetch them 
home. The children were well dressed and were full of gaiety 
and vivacity, and had innumerable tales to tell on the railway 
platform about their adventures at the seaside. The after- 
flow of the summer sun was still impressed on their beaming 
fhces. It was a scene that spoke more eloquently than heavy 
tomes and long lectures in the Central Hall of the N.S.V. 

To us Swedes this beneficent care for children is nothing 
new. We have already “Barnens O”, the Children’s Island, 
the hikings and excursions of whole school-classes into the 
inost remote regions of Sweden, as well as the winter holidays 
at Are and other places for ski-ing and toboganing. In 
Germany, however, children are looked after in a more system- 
atic and thorough fashion than in any other country, with the 
efficiency with which are carried out various other social 
activities. 

Among the activities to which the Central Hall is devoted 
ls the “Bettenaktion”. Poor families who are unable to pro- 
vide separate beds for all the members of their households 
obtain them from the N.S.V. So far 675,000 members of the 
public have been presented with beds and blankets. A charit- 
able work of such magnitude would have been impossible were 
it not for the fact that a million and a half people, both men 
and women, have given their services gratis towards its 
furtherance. This charitable co-operation is known as “Honour 
Service”. In this domain too the demand of National Socialism 
for solidarity is very much in evidence. 

The focal point of this great organization is always the 
family, from whose bosom the whole nation springs. The 
National Socialist People’s Welfare Institute was once des- 
cribed by Hitler as ‘‘the social conscience of the nation”. 
The money which has been devoted to its service, and which 
most certainly could not be put to better use, reached the 
amazing figure of 256 million marks in October 1936 ! 

But the heroic devotion which I have just dwelt on is even 
surpassed in the width of its scope and in its enthusiasm by the 
Winter Relief Work organization (W.H.W.). This movement 
owes its origin to the inspiring words of the Fuehrer himself: 
“From this day forward no German must suffer from want of 
the necessities of life or freeze in winter !” 

Every autumn this great task starts like a veritable deluge 
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of self-sacrifice, mercy and charity. It takes the form of colossal 
collections to which all people, high and low, rich and poor, 
mammoth industrial enterprises and small business-houses, 
contribute. The sums collected run into hundreds of millions of 
marks. The widow’s mite and contributions from the school« 
boy’s money-box appear alike on the lists of subscriptions 
which are published. Monthly contributions are made by most 
officials, business men and workers. 

The peak of this national collection is represented by the 
day on which the leading statesmen and the chiefs of the Party 
appear on the streets and squares, and, armed with collection- 
boxes, appeal individually to the generosity of the people. 
This day is called the “Day of National Solidarity’. The 
people swarm in their thousands in the capital around the 
ministers of the Reich to fill their collection-boxes. It frequently 
happens that a collection-box is filled so quickly that the collec» 
tor has to requisition his own hat or that of a neighbour while 
waiting for a new empty collection-box. Next to Goebbels, 
Goering attracts the biggest crowd of subscribers, as owing to 
his inexhaustible fund of wit and humour, and his jovial 
disposition, which is joined with an iron energy and efficiency, 
he is literally worshipped by the people of Berlin. 

December 5th, 1936, was such a day of national solidarity, 
Never shall I forget that day ! We penetrated as far into the 
broad thoroughfare of Unter den Linden as was possible 
considering the huge tide of humanity that swirled through it. 
We got as far as the spot where Goebbels was standing with his 
collection-box in front of the Hotel Adlon on the mighty avenue 
which still bears the name of the vanished lindens. After we 
were ordered to pull up by the police we pressed forward on 
foot through the crowds. Our chauffeur, the eternally alert 
Ewert, whispered something into a policeman’s ear, whereupon 
the latter rapidly undertook to clear a path for us. After a bit 
we reached the procession of subscribers, which was regulated 
by other policemen and which streamed past the Minister of 
Propaganda like a spring tide. The police gave us permission 
to walk straight alongside the tide of humanity, and presently 
we were standing in front of Dr. Goebbels, who, small and slim, 
and silhouetted clearly in the glare of the electric lights, greeted 
us with a beaming smile and a hand-shake and gratefully 
accepted our contributions. 
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But there was one incident in sharp contrast to the mass of 
humanity that swarmed around Goebbels, that made the 
fifth of December stand out vividly in my memory ever after- 
wards. On that day I spent some unforgettable hours with my 
old friend of the days of the campaigns of Mackensen in Galicia, 
my old friend of memorable days in Berlin, Stockholm, Peking 
and Nanking—General von Seeckt. As we said good-bye to 
one another—alas, for ever !—he requested me to convey his 
heartfelt greeting tothe Kaiser William, whom I was to visit afew 
days later in Doorn. Only three weeks later one of the greatest 
and noblest figures of the World War had ended his career. 

A remarkable development of the Winter Relief Work 
organization is the arrangement whereby on one Sunday in 
each month every individual throughout all Germany eats only 
one course at the midday meal—a course too that must be 
completely stewed or cooked in one pot.* In every home and 
in every hotel on that day only one course is placed on the table, 
and on that day people do not need to take the trouble of study- 
ing a menu card. The savings accruing from such a simple 
Sunday meal in comparison with the normal one of soup, 
entrée with vegetables and a sweet are devoted to a fund in 
aid of the Winter Relief Work. The price of the one-pot course 
is marked on the bill of fare, as well as the amount which is to 
be deducted for the Winter Relief Fund. In the big hotels such 
a course costs two marks, of which 1.20 mark goes to the 
collection. And from this one source alone the Winter Relief 
Work Fund obtains during the course of a single winter nearly 
32 million marks. On Sunday, October 11th, we started on our 
first journey of exploration from Berlin, by motor-car, in a 
westerly direction, and lunched in the Park Hotel in Brunswick. 
It was “one-pot” Sunday, and the waiter brought us each a 
portion, a “one-pot course” which was called ‘Irish Stew” 
on the menu and cost 1.10 mark, of which thirty pfennigs 
went to the Winter Relief Fund, seventy to the landlord and ten 
to the waiter. I lifted the cover of my dish. Even a gourmand 
could not deny that it was sumptuous fare. The only trouble 
about it was that there was far too much of it. I could not eat 
even the half of it, and nevertheless I felt that I had overeaten, 
and could not help smiling at mine host’s idea of a “Sunday 
of sacrifice”. I could not help wondering how the people of 
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Brunswick fared when they were not “making a sacrifice’, 
During the first three winters the figures for the collections 
for the Winter Relief Work Fund were as follows : 


1933-4—350 million marks 
1934-5—360 million marks 
1935-6—371 million marks 


During last winter the figures ran into over 800 million marks, 

There is a very extensive organization which conducts thig 
stream of money through various channels until it reaches the 
very poorest and those most in need of assistance. 

The assistance given assumes the most varied forms} 
financial support, clothes, outfits for infants, furniture, pros 
visions in the form of potatoes, bread, rice, meal and foods 
rich in fatty content, as well as coal, firewood and many other 
commodities. As I have pointed out, Germany is divided inta 
thirty-one districts, while each district is subdivided into a 
number of quarters, and the latter in turn are subdivided into 
regional or even smaller groupings. When one traces the nets 
work of all these subdivisions to their final and smallest 
sections, one arrives at length at some person in Berlin who is 
only responsible for looking after the needs of three households, 
By this arrangement they come in contact with every individual 
applicant and know exactly his position and his needs. The 
result of this is that there is no need for any German to suffer 
from hunger or cold, but special care is taken to look after the 
wants of those who otherwise would never know the meaning 
of a ray of sunshine or would never have handled a penny, 
As an instance of the thoroughness with which the distribution 
of food and other requisites is carried out, I may mention that 
during the course of one year 156 million hundredweights of 
coal, 40°5 million hundredweights of potatoes and 1°5 million 
hundredweight of meal were distributed. 

In Berlin, for instance, a person in need of help receives a 
letter from the man who knows his wants and is responsible for 
trying to relieve them. Enclosed in it is a ticket informing him 
he has been awarded an overcoat, a suit of clothes and a pair 
of shoes, or perhaps a bed or a table, or a supply of coal, meal 
and potatoes. If at all possible these things must be called for, 
but they are despatched to those who cannot send anybody 
to fetch them, All these things lie piled up in buildings which 
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are like ordinary warehouses. In those houses you see rows upon 
rows of overcoats hanging up, countless pairs of shoes, piles of 
handkerchiefs, sheets and outfits for infants. You also see large 
quantities of furniture of all kinds. Practically everything is 
brand new, and has been ordered from depressed areas. 
Anybody that gets a ticket, say for an overcoat, is allowed to 
select a suitable garment in accordance with his own taste. 
The distributors are not satisfied with merely seeing that 
assistance is given to those who really need it, they are deter- 
mined to do their utmost to see that the recipients are really 
satisfied with their gifts. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and women devote their 
spare time without any remuneration to this charitable work. 
One can conjure up an idea of the enormous number of card- 
indexes dealing with gifts and their recipients and the com- 
plicated book-keeping and checking arrangements that are 
necessary in this gigantic organization. Thefts from the store- 
house of the Winter Relief Fund are punished more rigorously 
than common larceny. Few thieves would care to risk a penalty 
of five years’ imprisonment for stealing a woollen jacket. 

The wonderful system of Winter Relief in Germany pre- 
eminently deserves to be called practical socialism. During 
the winter of 1935-6 every German paid on an average in 
money or goods the equivalent of 5°60 marks into the Winter 
Relief Fund. The big industries contributed sums varying 
between hundreds of thousands and half a million marks. 
The system of contributions is quite voluntary, of course, but 
in reality it means an additional tax, inasmuch as no person 
who is in comfortable circumstances can escape from paying 
it. Presumably it is a type of tribute that is only possible under 
a dictatorship or in a totalitarian State. 

On October 6th, 1936, we were invited to attend a meeting 
with which, as in previous years, the campaign for the Winter 
Relief Fund started. The colossal Deutschlandhalle, which is 
capable of accommodating an audience of 20,000, was crowded 
to its full capacity with people of all grades of social comfort. The 
atmosphere was, however, very different from that of the stalls 
of an opera-house or a theatre before the curtain rises. In the 
theatre or opera-house the audience is looking forward to being 
entertained, whereas in the Deutschlandhalle the audience 
had assembled to co-operate in a national campaign against 
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distress, and it was quite apparent that all those present were 
most enthusiastic about the great crusade of mercy which is 
unparalleled in any other nation in the world. Sums of money 
or gifts were expected from everybody, and yet everybody 
looked quite happy and the hum of cheerful conversation that 
rose from the vast multitude was like the murmuring of the 
wind through a forest. 

We were seated in the first row, immediately underneath the 
platform, and consequently we were in a position to hear and 
see everything from close range. 

We heard the sound of rhythmical marching. — 
afterwards 160 youths of the S.S. and S.A., the former in black 
and the latter in brown uniforms, entered the room. They were 
all carrying banners. They were lined up on the podium like a 
dense forest of standards, and remained motionless as pillars 
during the entire proceedings. The leading statesmen of the 
Reich sat in a long row in front of them, including all the 
ministers, Meiszner, the Secretary of State, Hindenburg’s 
friend and the head of Hitler’s secretariat, Dorpmiiller, the 
Minister of Commerce for the Reich, and others. They had all 
taken their seats, General Goering, being nearest to the tri- 
bune, while next him sat Goebbels, Darré, Funk, the Secretary 
of State, Dr. Leg and General Milch, the famous aviator. 

A loud murmur ran through the hall, and all the audience 
rose cheering and shouted “‘Heil !” and raised their right hands 
aloft, as the Fuehrer, erect and smiling, entered the room with 
a firm step and raised his hand in greeting. A few minutes 
after eight, Funk mounted the tribune, welcomed the Fuehrer 
and the audience in a long address and announced the opening 
of the proceedings of the Winter Relief organization. 

It was the turn of Dr. Goebbels next. Eloquently and in 
convincing tones he gave a survey of the achievements of the 
organization during the previous year. Meanwhile Hitler sat 
down and turned over the pages of his manuscript, but after 
he had stepped into the tribune and started to speak, he seemed 
to pay comparatively little attention to his notes. Hitler is a 
born orator and possesses in a very remarkable degree the 
power of gripping the attention of his hearers and arousing 
their enthusiasm. His imagery is very forceful, his logic incisive, 
and he has a powerful voice. He is impressed so strongly himself 
by the importance and the significance of his theme that 
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frequently when he reaches a climax in his argument his words 
become unintelligible, owing to the intense earnestness of the 
conviction behind them and the passionate emotion that inflames 
him. Sometimes too the point of an argument is lost, generally 
owing to the fact that his listeners are so carried away by the 
wild enthusiasm of the moment that the climax of some 
particular contention he is stressing is drowned in the outbursts 
of thunderous applause that greet his words. It is characteristic 
of Hitler’s oratory in a far higher degree than in the case of 
other speakers that his arguments make a far more profound 
impression on you when you listen to his voice than when you 
read his speeches in cold print. The clear logical force and the 
cogency of his arguments are outstanding, but above all 
things he is a virtuoso who knows how to play on his instrument. 

A personal interview with Hitler is rather in the nature of 
a monologue, as he speaks practically all the time and with the 
same enthusiasm and emphasis which he would display if he 
were facing an audience of several thousand people. In order 
to drive home an argument more forcibly he is in the habit of 
bringing his hand down heavily on the table or he smites his 
knee with his open palm. 

In his speech at the opening of the Winter Relief session he 
pointed with justifiable pride to the work that had been done 
during the previous year. He declared that in Germany the 
stepchildren of Fate need no longer suffer from hunger, cold 
or distress. He added that a great task had been accomplished, 
and he hoped that the great organization would develop more 
and more with the passing of the years, and would become 
increasingly greater and more powerful. He spoke with great 
earnestness about the terrible menace of Bolshevism. “Just 
think of the position in Spain !”? he said. ‘““We would be in 
exactly the same position in Germany, if our campaign had 
not succeeded.” 

He gave a vigorous side-thrust at the numerous petty 
outbursts in foreign newspapers against him, his achievements 
and the land of which he was head. He emphasized that with- 
out knowing anything whatsoever about the real state of affairs 
they just indulged in a spate of malevolent criticism. 

Having once more impressed the importance of the noble 
mission of the Winter Relief organization upon his audience 
and upon all the people of Germany, he left the rostrum. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE PEOPLE OF THE FUTURE 


Away with those who are prone to forget the great things 
Which all the world has seen, 
What weak hands inspired by a dauntless will have done ! 
Away with those who only see the stumbling-blocks and not 
The beauty of the goal ! 
Away with those cowards and greybeards ! Away from this holy 
place ! 
Why i is our world so coldly wise ? Why is it so foolishly shrewd ? 
Its shrewdness is rewarded with a yoke of slavery heavy as lead. 
It produces naught but troubles, cowardice, shame and deceit. 
O ip wi give our land youths and courage, faith, pleasure and 
play ! 
VicToR RyDBERG. 


The Hitler Youth 


Inasmucu as National Socialism claims to be a genuine and 
comprehensive revolution, it was impossible for it to regard the 
citizens of the Reich and the change that has come over them 
in keeping with the outlook on life of the Third Reich. The 
leaders of the Third Reich themselves regard the change in the 
outlook of the people themselves as the real crucial test of the 
historical justification of the revolution. As it is conscious of its 
responsibility in this respect, National Socialism has established 
as its goal the moulding of German youth into a new type of 
manhood. With this purpose in view a comprehensive system 
of education has been elaborated which has already been put 
into operation in various ways. In the schools also steps have 
been taken to carry the new principles into effect. 

But the reforms that have been putinto operation outside the 
schools themselves are even more important. It is outside the 
schools that we come into contact with the scheme of self- 
education of youth through the medium of an organization 


known as the Hitler Youth. 
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It will be asked what is the goal of this new system of educa- 
tion and in what way does it differ from the old pedagogic 
methods. The goal is the evolution of a new type of man, whose 
body, soul and intellect are developed simultaneously and 
harmoniously. It is in this respect that the Third Reich differs 
from the old Germany. The new era will not tolerate the idea of 
school-children and students in whom intelligence and learning 
are of paramount importance. In former times the head of a 
class attained his post of honour on account of the development 
of his intellectual gifts. Boys who through abnormal attention 
to their studies ruin their eyes and have to wear spectacles and 
usually grow up into absent-minded book-worms have no 
place in the new Germany. They are not wanted in it. 

Other demands are made of the young people of the Third 
Reich. In their case health and strength, beauty and harmonious 
development of the body are demanded at least in equal pro- 
portion to the development of character and _ will-power. 
In this respect one senses a reversion to the ideals of ancient 
Greece—to the ideals of Sparta and Olympia. 

The Minister of the Reich for Education, Science and 
National Culture, Dr. Rust, has decided in consequence that, 
in school education, racial vigour, strength of character and 
the intellect should be developed on well-balanced lines. In 
fact the very title of the new Cabinet office—The Ministry for 
Culture”—indicated the réle it was to play. Previously it was 
termed “The Ministry for Education, Science and Culture”. 

It is among the Hitler Youth that we find the new ideal 
man taking his first steps along the path of high idealism. 
There were no patterns or traditions from the past on which to 
mould himself. Only in the organizations for youth of Fascism 
could certain points of contact be found. No—in the case 
of National Socialism we meet with quite a new idea and quite 
a new type of man. 

At the present time the Hitler Youth runs into 7,000,000 
all told, or ninety per cent of the entire German Youth up to 
the age of eighteen. The organization is divided into two 
groups—the ‘Young People” from the age of ten to fourteen, 
and the Hitler Youth from the ages of fourteen to eighteen. 
In the framework of the organization the girls are enrolled in 
the “League of German Girls” (B.D.M.). 

Over the heads of these youths their own flag waves—the 
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swastika in a rhomboidal frame. They have a special uniform 
of their own—a very simple one. The boys wear brown shirts, 
and the girls white blouses and blue skirts. 

The first principle of any organization is that youth is to be 
led by youth. For this reason all the leaders in the Hitler 
Youth, from the very lowest grade, from the so-called “small 
banner leaders”’, up to the “Leader of the Youth of the Reich”, 
Baldur von Schirach, and his staff, are chosen from the actual 
ranks of the young people ; that is to say of the young people 
who have worked their way up through the grades of the Hitler 
Youth. 

The education of youth is focused around the “home 
evenings”, hiking, camp life and the ‘“Fuehrer schools”, 
Once a week a “home evening” is held for small units of boys 
in a room equipped for this purpose. The boys read, sing and 
chat. A novel, a poem or an historical treatise is read, and a 
debate is later on held on what has been read. Or somebody 
will deliver a lecture and it is subsequently discussed and 
criticized. The guiding principle behind everything is to serve 
the German people and to weld together the bonds of comrade- 
ship so firmly that they last during a whole life-time. 

In contrast to the “home evenings” it is the function of the 
camp to develop and strengthen the body, and to build the 
character and make boys courageous and hardy. In the camp 
the boys go in for an open-air life in rural surroundings. Every 
morning the camp-flag is hoisted. The day is spent in gymnastic 
exercises, sports, debates on the National Socialist outlook, 
community singing, hiking and playing at “Red Indians”. 
The open-air life strengthens the muscles of the young people 
and fills their lungs with fresh air, while their eyes are opened 
to the beauty of God’s creation. One can easily imagine what 
this means for the youths and maidens from poor homes in the 
big cities. 

The idea of a great organization of youth is neither new nor 
is it peculiar to the Third Reich alone. In former days in 
Germany there were numerous bands of Boy Scouts. The 
greatest organization of this kind, however, and the one which 
has spread over the whole world, is that founded by Lord 
Baden-Powell in the year 1908 as the result of his experiences 
during the siege of Mafeking. Its membership on the other hand 
falls far short of that of the Hitler Youth. Its roll is just barely 
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4,000,000 members, of whom 15,000 are Swedish Scouts under 
the able leadership of Major E. Lieberath. 

The oath taken by the Scouts runs thus : “I swear to try to 
the best of my ability to fulfil my duty towards God and my 
futherland, to assist others and to obey the laws of the Scouts.” 
In the Hitler Youth the boys are not taught Christian doctrine, 
und all its members have freedom of worship. Baldur von 
Schirach will not admit any boy, however, he told me, who 
(loes not believe in God. 

For the rest, everything is on homogeneous lines. Both 
organizations work for the welfare of their fatherland, both 
are divided into sections for boys and girls, and for younger and 
older children. Both aim at the development of body, character 
and soul. 

From a political point of view, however, we see a great 
difference between the Hitler Youth and the Boy Scout move- 
ment. The Boy Scout movement is absolutely international, 
and groups of Scouts from all nations of the world forgather in 
common camps, as was the case in 1935 in Stockholm. For the 
Hitler Youth, Hitler and Germany are of primary importance 
above everything else in the world. That is just as explicable as 
it is natural. During the World War and in the peace following 
the Treaty of Versailles, Germany stood alone against the rest 
of the world. The Hitler Youth is a purely German school whose 
aim is to educate a new race of strong and noble men, worthy 
and fit to lead Germany in the future to greatness and power. 

In the Hitler Youth as in the Boy Scout movement the 
sons of workers and general managers, of peasants and pro- 
fessors, stand side by side. All barriers of wealth and class 
distinction are broken down, and character is the only thing 
that counts. The interest of the community is of paramount 
importance. All grades of society and all callings learn to know 
one another from their tenderest years. There is no difference 
between pupils of primary schools, secondary schools and univer- 
sities. All sit on the same benches and fight for the same ideals. 

The leaders of the movement come from the school of 
experience and comradeship. There are also special schools in 
which future leaders are being trained for the responsible 
vocation for which they are destined. On October 14th, during 
the course of our first tour of investigation, which took us for 
the most part through the Rhineland, we were the guests of 
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the Reich School for leaders of the Hitler Youth in Calmuth, 
near Remagen. 

The pupils in this school follow two different courses. The 
first lasts for three weeks only and aims at the training of 
sub-leaders, the other lasts for a year and embraces training 
in practical walks of life and in handicraftsmanship. The work 
goes on in different workshops under the supervision of expert 
craftsmen. Boys are trained here to be joiners, smiths, carpen 
ters, mechanics etc. In front of the smithy I saw a four-wheeled 
lorry which had been manufactured on the premises in the 
most efficient manner. The school has to provide for its own 
current expenses and for its food. For this purpose it has its 
own vegetable garden, its own cattle and its own abattoir, 
as well as an ingenious system of tanks for trout. As is the case 
in all these activities dealing with the education of youth, the 
greatest importance is attached to physical training. For this 
purpose this school possesses ample accommodation for play 
and sports. , 

We spent a few hours in the Reich School for Girl Guides 
in Godesberg on the Rhine, not far from Calmuth, an institute 
which is controlled by the B.D.M. 

‘It is situated on a very majestic site, a baronial estate which 
formerly belonged to the Archbishop of Cologne. From the 
windows on the top storey there is an entrancing view of the 
kingly river with its ships, tugs and lighters, as well as of 
the hills on the right bank of the Rhine with their picturesque 
fortresses and castles. An extensive park with venerable trees 
is attached to the estate. There are not many schools in the 
world with a more aristocratic situation. 

The organization is practically the same as that of the Hitler 
Youth in Calmuth. Godesberg has also two courses: one for 
girls between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, who in the course 
of three weeks are trained for posts as assistant guides in the 
B.D.M. ; the other is a one-year course in housekeeping for 
girls of twenty-two, who are also instructed in political and 
social matters. When I visited the institute there were fifty 
girls following the first course, while twenty-five took the 
second one. All these girls live in the school, and any of them 
who show no aptitude or no inclination for their work are sent 
packing without compunction. 

We went right through all the beautiful house and in- 
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apected its class-rooms, its music-rooms and its workshops, as 
well as the kitchen and the dining-room. The girls cook their 
own meals themselves, of course, and it was charming to 
observe how they flitted about in their white blouses and blue 
skirts, their faces beaming with health and happiness. 

There are many similar schools in Germany, and new ones 
are being built steadily. In fact a detailed description of all 
the institutes of this kind that we visited would swell this book 
to an unwieldy size. I must therefore skip over a great many 
things with the speed with which the little elves of Godesberg 
skipped about their work. 

The National Socialist leaders themselves are no doubt 
fully aware that these new institutions are not yet all that 
they might be, and that so far the relative positions of school and 
parental home have not been adequately defined. A visitor 
from a foreign country travelling through Germany cannot 
help fearing that the great demands made on their time and on 
their energy, in the education of young people in the spirit of 
the new system of things, cut them too much adrift from the 
tender and loving atmosphere that only a mother can com- 
municate. 

But the young people themselves are marching along the 
new route with eagerness and energy. They are proud of the 
fact that they are the custodians and wardens of the future of 
the race. You have only to see a band of these boys marching 
through the streets and the rural roads, or to meet them when 
they forgather for festivities or for competitions, to realize that 
they are fully conscious of the responsibility that is theirs and 
of the task that they have to fulfil. A new race is on the march, 
a race capable of acting and of enduring, and ready to step 
forward for the defence of their fatherland when it is in danger. 

And this is why the State has taken the Hitler Youth to its 
heart with special affection. They form a great nursery, a 
seminary from whose ranks year by year, generation by 
generation, the Party can be maintained, developed and 
strengthened. On the Party Day in Nuremberg the Fuehrer 
used the inspiring words : “The new German youth must be as 
nimble as greyhounds, as tough as leather and as hard as 
Krupp steel.” 

By means of the Hitler Youth, says National Socialism, we 
have swept aside the age of mere intellectualism. It is in this 
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spirit that the young people are being trained, and the tens of 
thousands of boys and girls who fill the stadium at Nuremberg 
on Party Day, and with cries of jubilation stretch forth thelr 
hands to their Fuehrer, are full of this spirit. 

There are also other media for the education of the Hitler 
Youth. They have their own Fuehrer newspaper, Will and 
Power, some twenty special organs with a monthly circulas 
tion of 1,300,000, their own Press agency, and once a week thelr 
own wireless transmission from all German stations known ag 
“The Hour of the Young Nation”, to which millions of boys and 
girls listen in. And in addition there is the “Competition of 
Occupations of the Reich” to which I have already referred, 
which has been carrying on its activities all through the years 
ever since 1934 in co-operation with the Workers’ Front, 
Since the Olympia year, 1936, this competition has been 
known as “The Olympiad of Work”. 

The ordinary German schools have made no changes 
worth mentioning in the system of working that obtained before 
1933. It takes time to alter old habits and old ways. Reform 
must come through the medium of the education and training 
of the teaching staffs in accordance with the spirit of the new 
age. The preparation of new school-books and the moulding 
of the teachers into evangelists of the new philosophy of 
National Socialism is now in full swing. Physical culture has 
already been introduced into the old schools. Instead of two 
hours weekly one hour daily is now devoted to gymnastics. 
Biology and racial training are also part of the curriculum. 

We find a new organization within the framework of 
National Socialism in the twelve national-political-educational 
institutions which were founded in Prussia. There are sixteen 
of them in the whole Reich, and they have the status of secondary 
schools. A youth who has studied in these schools is entitled to 
pass into a university, as a pass at the final examination in 
their curriculum is equivalent to a secondary-school leaving 
certificate. These schools place the interests of the community— 
of the people as a whole—above all other considerations. They 
aim at developing children into men who are perfect physically, 
mentally and spiritually. At the entrance examination the 
financial status of a candidate’s father means nothing, but 
intrinsic merit means everything. The school fees are 120 marks 
per month for the well-to-do, while the poor pay nothing. 
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The little town of Plén, in Holstein, between Liibeck and 
Kiel, is the seat of one of these national-political-educational 
Institutes. We travelled to Plén on December 6th, 1936, and 
spent the night in the Hotel Zum Pringen, where the heads of 
the institute called on us. Later on at supper we listened to a 
tletailed report about the school’s progress. 

Plén has a castle 300 years old, perched on an eminence, 
and commanding an extensive view of the landscape. In its 
school 250 pupils of varying ages between ten and nineteen’ 
years are instructed by thirty-five teachers. 

The reading of the report was hardly finished when we 
heard a hum of voices and saw a line of moving lights along the 
market-place in front of the hotel. We learned that 200 students 
who had rallied at the door of the hotel were holding a torch- 
light procession in our honour. They sang a few stirring songs 
in voices that were perhaps not quite as harmonious as those of 
the choir-boys in the Isaac Cathedral in St. Petersburg in the 
days of the last Czar. However, they were clear, youthful and 
powerful voices. Then a teacher came forward and delivered 
a speech. I made a brief reply, thanking him, and the pro- 
cession moved off towards the castle like a long fiery serpent. 

On the following morning we went to the castle, where all 
the boys live. They have beautiful airy dormitories and 
spacious schoolrooms. As is the case everywhere throughout 
Germany, education in various branches of knowledge is com- 
bined with open-air life, sport and gymnastics, and the motto 
is: “Through fellowship to the welfare and benefit of the 
people.” 

In one of the schoolrooms a lesson in geography was being 
held, and a map of Asia was hanging on the wall in front of the 
class. The pupils satisfied their teacher with their answers to 
his questions about the vast tracts of Asia, its great mountain- 
chains and its rivers. Then the rather happy idea suddenly 
struck the teacher that I should speak to the pupils about 
Asia. Had I refused I would have fallen in the esteem of the 
children, and it would have looked as if I had failed where they 
had stood the test. 

In another class the pupils were being taught English. 
They worked with real zest, but their pronunciation was not 
always faultless. A third group, consisting of ten-year-old 
lads, greeted us with the Swedish national anthem, “Du Gamla, 
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Du Fria”, which they sang in almost perfect Swedish. In the 
gymnasium we were treated to an excellent display of skill and 
agility. I was particularly struck by the extraordinary athleti« 
cism displayed in vaulting over the horse. 

We next visited the workshops, where the boys were busy 
plying planes, hammers and chisels. Some of them had made 
a submarine about three feet long with a propelling apparatus 
that could make it go a good distance. In its way it was indeed 
a little work of art. 

In a pavilion in the park in which, during the days when 
the castle of Plén was used as a military school, the royal 
princes used to live during their useful years, a showroom was 
equipped with all kinds of toys. There were lots of dolls and 
animals, sailing-boats and warships, carved out of wood or 
moulded out of clay. And they were all to be distributed at 
Christmas among the poor children of Plén and its environs. 

And finally, just in front of the castle, about half a dozen 
models of aeroplanes were brought forward. They were from 
wing-tip to wing-tip about three feet in width, and they were 
made of the finest muslin and the slenderest spars constructed 
with Bengal cane. The builders used to run a little way with 
their machines held aloft in their right hands and then shoot 
them forward into the air. It was astonishing to see how long 
these little toys kept skimming over the ground and through 
the air. A smart little lad of twelve, who noticed the genuine 
interest I took in this delightful game, now stepped forward 
and requested me to accept a present of his ’plane. When I 
pointed out to him that such a frail structure would fare badly 
in the course of a motor-journey, he gave me instead a man-of 
war made by himself as a Christmas present. 

And now just a few words about the 2000 Youth shelters 
that are scattered all over Germany. They are divided into three 
groups—Youth castles, Youth farms and Youth ships. The best 
known among the latter is Hein Godenwind, in the harbour of 
Hamburg. Probably this is the biggest Youth shelter in the 
world. It has had 86,000 visitors during the past year ! On the 
other hand the most beautiful of these Youth shelters is the 
castle of Stahleck, on the Rhine, which young visitors from 
foreign countries are always anxious to see. Most of the Youth 
farms are situated in Eastern Germany, and ‘their aim is to 
bring young boys in contact with the peasants in the thinly 
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populated frontier areas. In Sweden there are now 272 such 
shelters. 

All the Youth shelters in Germany during the course of the 
year 1936 gave accommodation to 7,000,000 night guests all 
told. Of these 200,000 were foreigners. During the same period 
there were only 1,500,000 youths accommodated at night in all 
the other countries in the world. The first Youth shelters were 
set up in Germany in 1909. It costs only twenty pfennigs to 
put up for a night in one of them. It is an institution of tre- 
mendous social significance. The various strata of the people 
get to know one another, and they all get to know their own 
country. . 

The fundamental principle of constructing these shelters 
is harmony with the surrounding landscape. The rooms are 
hygienic, clean and well lighted. A host, who must be married, 
is responsible for the running of the institution and for the 
comfort and feeding of the young guests. In shelters of this type, 
too, the Hitler Youth hold their home evenings and meet those 
boys who happen to drop in in the course of their wanderings. 
One often hears people outside Germany expressing fears that 
this homogeneous system of mass training of boys who have their 
eyes and their minds eternally focused on the same aims, this 
uniformity in educational methods and ideals that pervades 
the Reich as a whole, this cramping of their initiative and this 
rigging them out in uniforms—that all these factors must 
entail a levelling down and a monstrous dead level of youthful 
mentality which is bound to stifle all originality and all in- 
tellectual gifts of a higher order which require quite a different 
environment and a different pabulum to those found under the 
National Socialist régime. 

Personally I see absolutely no grounds for such fears. 
Where in the whole world will you find a people who have done 
more for mothers and children and the rising generation than 
the Germans? The fact that they live their most susceptible 
years in the fresh air and face to face with the beauty and 
majesty of God’s creation is calculated to give them strong and 
healthy bodies. And most decidedly the soul of a youth with 
special mental endowment will not suffer by dwelling in a 
healthy body. He will fare better in such surroundings than in 
a big city where he would probably have to live in a dark room 
looking on to a back yard. It is far more likely that by living 
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among forests or mountains, or by the seaside or along the 
banks of rivers, impulses will be awakened, and ideas and 
talents will be developed that would wilt and pine away under 
more cramped surroundings. 

And, at any rate, what is the aim of Social Democracy or 
of Communism, or, if it goes to that, of a military training, 
but levelling down? It must be remembered that genuine 
intellectual gifts will always find their opportunity of expression 
no matter what their environment may be. Tegnér himself in 
his day bewailed the tendency to bring all things to a drab 
uniform level, and yet he himself was the most brilliant proof 
that there were exceptions to the rule which he laid down : 


A spirit of uniformity pervades the world. 

It levels the hills and fills the valleys, 

And does not permit that any son of man 

Should raise himself above his fellow man. 

This spirit of uniformity is like that of the grave-digger, 

Who levels everything with his spade and mixes clay with clay. 
He rejoices when the head of a crowned monarch, 

Or of a philosopher or of a poet decked with laurel wreath, 

At length shall moulder into humble dust. 


CHAPTER XVII 


BAYREUTH AND VOGELSANG 


An honest, straight and definite programme will always prove 
the most victorious standard. It will be found in this case, as in 
everything else, that what is straightforward and palpable will oust 
what is intricate and obscure, and this is simply because straight- 


forward action is in keeping with an honest soul. 
S. Apotr Henin. 


WHEN you tour at lightning speed through Germany you are 
always meeting with cities and towns rich in romantic associa- 
tions and famous in history. You are eternally obsessed by the 
feeling that you are missing the opportunity of investigating 
some place hallowed by legend or some great exploit of bygone 
days. And yet if I had given way to the temptation that always 
assailed me on such occasions, and tarried for a while, my 
journey would never have come to an end. 

On November 4th we travelled from Berlin to Wittenburg, 
that most famous link with the Reformation, where Luther on 
October 31st, 1517, nailed his thesis on the door of that vener- 
able castle-church inside whose walls he is buried. 

We crossed the Elbe and proceeded to Leipsic, where, as 
I was passing through the town, I called to see my old friend 
and publisher, F. A. Brockhaus. And then we took a hurried 
trip through a region famous for its battle-fields. We were on 
our way to the “House of Education’’, but willy-nilly I could 
not resist the irresistible impulse to visit Richard Wagner’s 
house first. It was late in the evening when we arrived there. 
It was an impromptu idea to call at Wagner’s house, and it 
interfered somewhat with my programme as originally mapped 
out. Frau Winnifred Wagner, the widow of Siegfried, was 
away from home at the time, but nevertheless we were shown 
the rooms of the great composer. 


We entered the house with feelings of reverential awe, and 
169 
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were presently ushered into the library, which also did duty as 
a study. I was impressed by the atmosphere of good taste and 
the refined elegance of the ’sixties and ’seventies. Along tha 
walls were artistic book-cases filled with magnificently bound 
volumes. We stood for a long time admiring Lenbach’s famoug 
pictures of Richard Wagner, Cosima and Schopenhauer, the 
last mentioned hanging just behind the chair at the writings 
table. On the writing-table itself everything has been left just 
as it was on the day in June 1853 when the aged master ros¢ 
from his chair for the last time. The ink-pot, the pen, the ruler, 
the scissors, the paper-knife, the sealing-wax and the seal 
are all still lying where they lay on that day. The entire table 
has, however, been reverentially protected with a glass cover 
as a protection against vandalistic memorial-hunters. The 
death-masks of Goethe and Beethoven are also enshrined in 
glass cupboards. In the beautiful dining-room Wagner’s daily 
seat at the dining-table was pointed out to us. Both in the 
drawing-room and in the library there are wings out of which 
the billowing melodies of his immortal creations surged. We 
were informed, however, that his greater works were composed 
in a little room in the upper storey of the house. 

The following words are engraved above the entrance to the 
house : “Here where my illusions found rest, let this house be 
named ‘Rest from Illusion’ in memory of me.” In the park at 
the rear of the villa is Wagner’s grave. There he found 
peace—there silence reigns. Yet for all the perfect silence the 
echoes of great, reverberating, immortal musical strains rang 
through our souls. 

In the park too is the house where Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain lived, on whose widow, née Eva Wagner, we 
called on the following morning. She is a most charming and 
amiable old lady, with an aristocratic profile startlingly like 
that of her famous father. I had the great honour and delight 
of receiving from her as a memento of my visit a copy of 
Man and God with the following words written by her own 
hand on the title-page: To the friend of H. S. Chamberlain 
his last work is dedicated by Eva Chamberlain- Wagner. 

We also had a fleeting glance at Richard Wagner’s 
festival play-house, one of the finest and most famous of its 
kind in the world, and possessing the very best acoustic 
properties to be found in any theatre. 
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The princely opera-house is a magnificent structure that 
reminded us forcibly of the Theatre of Drottningholm. Later 
on we took a stroll to the cemetery of Bayreuth and visited 
the graves of Liszt, Chamberlain and Siegfried Wagner. 

Our hearts aglow with unforgettable impressions and 
memories of a period of classical grandeur which was never- 
theless so close to our own days, we wandered along afterwards 
lo a great citadel of the new Germany, which was full of the 
spirit of surging life and activity, of determination and zest for 
work. It was an environment that seemed many centuries 
removed from the atmosphere which pervaded the region over 
which Wagner’s shade will hover while civilization lasts. 

The name of this citadel of the new Germany is the “House 
of Education”. This institution was founded in 1934 by Hans 
Schemm, one of the pioneers of National Socialism, who only 
a year later met his death as the result of an aeroplane crash. 
The “House of Education” is a worthy memorial of his achieve- 
ments on behalf of the Third Reich. 

District-Leader Wachtler, who displayed a wonderful 
enthusiasm for his work when he received us in his study, is 
also the head of the National Socialist Association of Teachers. 

The association, which has 300,000 members, embraces all 
kinds of German lecturers and teachers from the university 
professor to the kindergarten mistress. It is no exaggeration 
to say that this system of co-ordination of all types of instructors 
is the finest of its kind in the world. 

The institution at Bayreuth differs from all previous 
teachers’ associations and unions of male and female teachers 
in this sense—that neither social nor political questions are 
discussed at its meetings, neither do its members discuss ques- 
tions of salary. They are merely interested in the perfection, 
of education and in their vocation of Germany’s teachers in 
their various réles of the education of boys and girls. 

The effort to attain this goal has found its home and its 
focal point in the ‘“‘House of Education’’. At the time of our 
visit only a few months had elapsed since the completion of the 
great building—a building which alike in its equipment and 
in its most impressive exterior is a testimony to the practical 
outlook and to the will-power at the back of the association. 

This palace of work and of education is situated in the 
heart of Bayreuth. Its style is simple, pure and tasteful. The 
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quarters for its administrative staff, the work-rooms, the lectures 
halls, the museums, the laboratories, the reading-rooms, 
living-rooms, the refectories and many other departments are 
housed in the main building and the wings. To give a systematic 
description of the “House of Education” would be tantamount 
to writing a book about the material and spiritual structure 
and equipment of a kind of university. Unfortunately we had 
barely time to hasten through its spacious halls and jot down 
a few haphazard notes in our diaries. 

We were escorted through the physics and chemistry labor- 
atories and the work-rooms of the institute and we obtained 
from expert lecturers an insight into the principles and methods 
followed during the course of instruction. We were also shown 
the lecture-halls for biology, geology and geography with their 
modern and magnificent equipment. 

I delayed longest in the geographical halls, as I felt most at 
home in them. Indeed there are not many universities so well 
equipped as this institute. I saw geographical globes a yard in 
diameter and an enormous number of splendid wall-maps, 
showing the world and the various nations in their respective 
political, physical, geographical and economic configurations, 
And then there were excellent maps in relief on big tables. 
There were also lots of astronomical instruments and one had 
an opportunity of forming an idea about the different countries 
and their inhabitants from coloured pictures and photographic 
enlargements. 

Teachers from all corners of the Reich, from all the towns 
and villages in Germany, meet in these halls and are given the 
instruction which they require in order to be able in their turn 
to teach the young people in the schools and other educational 
institutes. 

Is this great central institution a rival to the university ? 
Is it not very probable that it is to it that we should look for an 
explanation of the falling-off in the students’ rolls in our 
universities ? No—this is hardly an adequate explanation. 
It must be remembered that in the universities the curriculum 
is of a far higher standard than in the ‘“‘House of Education”. 
In the universities scholars are educated; in the ‘House of 
Education” teachers are taught. And it is at this point that 
the fundamental basis of the attitude of National Socialism 
towards learning, to which we shall return at a later date, is 
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«mphasized. In accordance with the philosophy of National 
Socialism, learning is only encouraged when it is of service to 
\he people as a whole and in those domains in which the 
exploitation of the economic resources of the country enlists 
iis aid. 

The students live in the institute. We visited some of their 
simple but practical and hygienic dormitories. Each of them 
hid seventy-two beds in two superimposed rows. Only teachers 
with a genuine vocation for their work are admitted. Several 
vimilar institutes are being planned. 

The library is mainly devoted to work on pedagogics and 
(he instruction of youth in the Third Reich. In one room I 
noticed about eighty technical works displayed in a very 
prominent position. There were works of instruction for all 
kinds of teachers as well as several illustrated newspapers. 

The entire cost of the construction, equipment and main- 
tenance of this magnificent building is borne by the teachers 
themselves. The outlay all told has so far totalled two and a 
half million marks—a proof of the affection and esteem in 
which they hold their own “‘university’’. 

Architects, sculptors and painters have got plenty of work 
and excellent contracts in connection with the construction of 
this mighty edifice. One gets an idea of the patronage it has 
given to the arts as one strolls through the main hall with its 
paintings of the leading men of the movement, as well as 
through the big entrance-hall whose walls are decorated with 
allegorical frescoes, through the passages which are adorned 
with etchings and artistic photographs, and through the aula 
maxima whose interior resembles that of a church, and in which 
there is a colossal piece of statuary entitled “Mother and 
Child” representing a mother with three little ones. 

On all sides you see the practical application of arts, wood- 
carving, mosaic-work, painting, clay-modelling and sculpture. 
The National Socialists themselves, or at least their leading men, 
consider that they are living during a period of Renaissance of 
art, in a period rich in all forms of talent. 


Kronenburg 


We got a preliminary insight on October 13th into what 
we learned later on of the position of art in the new Germany, 
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when we were the guests of the famous professor in the academy 
of art in Diisseldorf, Werner Peiner, and of his wife. They livg 
in the mediaeval Kronenburg on Mount Eifel, 1800 feet abovg 
the level of the sea and with lofiy mountain crags, 2400 feet 
high, as its neighbours. In this beautiful and picturesque land 

scape with valleys nestling among mountains clad with timber 
and dotted with villages and farms, Peiner has established hig 
school, whose pupils have been specially selected by himself 
in the heart of nature far away from the din of the big city. 

His contention that in the atmosphere of woods and valleys, 
of mountains and of babbling brooks, the artist finds at every 
step more profitable themes for his pencil than among the 
greyness of the brick houses of a big city, and the fumes of the 
asphalt of the streets, has been supported by the Government, 
and four or five other schools have been founded on the 
pattern of his. 

Peiner had decorated the walls of his room with his own 
masterpieces, which represent African landscapes and big 
game and the African grasslands and forests. In some rooms 
his pupils had exhibited specimens of their own works of 
art, which were indicative of an inspiration completely different 
from that of the old famous schools of Diisseldorf. 

The logs in the fire-place had been reduced to a mass of 
glowing cinders before we relaxed our weary limbs in our 
bedrooms in the ancient castle. 


Vogelsang 


In the castle of Vogelsang, which we visited on October 
13th, one is once more impressed very powerfully by the 
energy and purposefulness with which the men of the new 
Germany build up and consolidate their state of the future. 

There are three castles of this type—Vogelsang, one in 
Kréssinsee in Pomerania and one in Sonthofen in the Allgdu 
regions of the Bavarian Alps. In these three castles the National 
Socialist leaders are trained who are to take over at a future 
date the vacant posts as district, circuit and parish group- 
leaders. Consequently we might describe these castles as aca- 
demies for the corps of political officers for the new Germany. 

On a lofty eminence on the Mount Eifel, visible from a 
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tremendous distance and commanding a magnificent view of 
mountain and valley, Vogelsang stands like an old mediaeval 
fortress, surrounded by a little town consisting of long, low 
stone houses. We climbed up to it, and were received in the 
outer courtyard of the castle by its chief, Herr Manderbach, 
and two members of his teaching staff. They escorted us through 
the massive main building, which is capped by a lofty tower. 
We wandered through big and small lecture-rooms, through the 
library and the teachers’ quarters, and through the refectory 
and the kitchens, and peeped into one of the many hostels 
that have been built for the students. These are furnished with 
true Spartan simplicity. There are wooden stretchers with 
mattresses, little wardrobes, each with a shield bearing the 
name of its user, fixed along the walls for clothes and other 
things, bathrooms likewise equipped with little chests for toilet 
requisites, a shower-bath and a swimming-bath. 

In the immediate vicinity of the castle we saw a little 
village consisting of houses for the accommodation of the fami- 
lies of the teachers and other officials. The families of the 
students—if they have any—are obliged to remain in their own 
homes, which are scattered all over Germany. But their 
families are permitted to visit them, when they live in an hotel 
in the vicinity. 

Special emphasis is laid on sports and on outdoor life. 
There are several playgrounds for various games, and over 
200 saddle-horses are at the disposal of the students. There 
are also several aeroplanes for practice in the art of flying. 
There are also facilities for tuition and practice in ski-ing and 
other winter sports, as well as in mountain-climbing, rowing 
and other forms of amusement. The students are taught swim- 
ming in a near-by lake and the hills and valleys give unlimited 
opportunities for competitions in horse-racing. 

In Vogelsang there are five head teachers and a consider- 
able number of other teachers for the various specialized 
departments. Instruction is given in the National Socialist 
outlook on life, as well as in history, geography, ethnology, art, 
music, agriculture and technical subjects. In addition, experts 
and university professors give gratuitous lectures from time 
to time on various subjects. 

The students of Vogelsang comprise 500 young people. 
The full curriculum covers three years, one year being spent at 
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each of the three castles respectively. In the future each castle 
is to accommodate 1000 candidates for leading posts, and after 
their training they are attached to the Party. 

The age of entry is between twenty and twenty-five, 
Admittance is the most coveted aim of all young Germans 
who are interested in politics. Every student is examined by 
Dr. Ley, the head of the Organization of the Reich, and he is 
closely tested both with regard to his intellectual gifts and with 
regard to his race and character. Harmonious development of 
both mind and body is the basis for the election of a student and 
is the supreme objective in the castle also. 

The members of this brotherhood are trained with almost 
Spartan rigour and lead simple and healthy lives. The use of 
alcohol is absolutely forbidden in the castle. The pupils are 
entitled to go home for four or five weeks during the year in 
order to visit their families and arrange their private affairs, 
Any student who proves unsuitable or incompetent is expelled 
without any further ado. All the other students are ready after 
the lapse of three years to fill the posts in the political adminis- 
tration of the country which have meanwhile become vacant. 

The main building of the castle also includes a memorial- 
hall built in an imposing, severe and simple style and adorned 
with the red swastika standard of National Socialism. On one 
of the narrower side-walls of its interior, just opposite the 
entrance, a gigantic statue of a naked man stands on a pedestal, 
A very powerful electric lamp in the ceiling floodlights the 
statue, whose raven-black shadow is cast on the wall behind it. 

In their beautiful memorial-hall you will look in vain for 
any illusion to eternity, to life after death, or to the mighty 
hand of God which controls the system of the Universe. In the 
castle of Vogelsang, whose tower, perched proud and defiant 
like an eagle’s eyry on the peak of Mount Eifel, soars upward 
towards the sun and the starry night, there is no allusion to the 
words of Luther, Germany’s great man : “Our God is a strong 
fortress”, and “We can do nothing by our own power.” 

Where the high altar might have been erected along the 
outer wall, in the choir, or in the nave of this hall, and where 
one would have expected to see a statue of the Creator or of 
His Divine Son with His hands extended to comfort the poor 
exiles of this earth, we find only the statue of a poor naked man, 
as helpless and fragile as all the other men, whose image he is. 
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Nothing points to another world whose gates open on the other 
side of the silent grave. 

National Socialism cherishes a passionate interest in the 
future of its own people and tries to trace back the fate of the 
German race through the centuries to its roots in the mighty 
dimness of the sagas and of paganism. With regard to eternity, 
it gives everybody permission to believe and worship in accord- 
ance with his own convictions. The National Socialists 
themselves give their Fuehrer almost divine worship, which 
is quite understandable, inasmuch as he actually saved the 
German people at the very last moment from going under 
completely. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LABOUR SERVICE AND RECLAMATION OF LAND 


Oh, let us love our land, for we have a land to protect. 
Svea, increase twofold the treasures of thy mountains, 
Make corn grow in the gloomy depths of thy woods, 
Harness the waters of thy rivers to serve thee, 
And restore Finland to the territories of Sweden ! 
TEGNER. 


In the construction of the German system of education the 
Labour Service of the Reich is the next link in the chain after 
the school and the Hitler Youth periods. The Fuehrer has laid 
down the following fundamental principles on this point: 
“An education is to be given to the German people that begins 
in their early youth and never ends.” 

After the completion of his eighteenth year every German 
has to be attached for six months to the Labour Service, 
Towards the end of the autumn of 1936 there were 220,000 
youths in the Labour Service. In the beginning of the following 
year the number increased to 300,000. This means that in the 
course of a whole year 600,000 youths were attached to the 
Labour Service. 

The same rigorous discipline is maintained in the ranks of 
the Labour Service as in the army. But the weapon which its 
legions bear is only a spade, an implement which is plied for 
ten hours every day. During the course of the autumn of 1936 
we visited many labour camps, and everywhere came upon 
the spade as a symbol in various guises, sometimes as a decor- 
ation on the sleeve, on the breast of a uniform or on the cap, 
sometimes on a poster on a wall or as the badge on a camp- 
standard. As a symbol of Labour Service the spade is repre- 
sented with two ripe ears of corn sprouting from its handle. 
In this symbol we see an allusion to the aim of Labour Service. 
People dig the ground to obtain bread. They till and improve 


the soil and convert moors into arable land. Somebody has 
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fompared the spade with the staff with which Moses smote 
Mount Sinai, causing water to gush forth by magic. Its purpose 
lu to make conquests in peace-time and reclaim waste land in- 
uile Germany’s frontiers in order to make up for what was lost 
at Versailles. 

The workers hold their spades in honour as the knight does 
his sword, the hunter his gun and the cavalryman his carbine. 
In camp the spades are stacked pyramidally like guns, and in 
barracks they are arranged in rows along two horizontal shelves. 
The worker carries his sword on his shoulder when he is 
marching, just as the infantryman carries his rifle. It would be 
regarded in the light of a crime against labour and its noble 
yoal of winning over new land for the present generation and 
lor posterity, if the spades were thrown on top of one another 
in a promiscuous heap after the day’s work is done. 

There are vast stretches of barren land and moors in 
Germany—no less than 18,000 square kilometres, or an area 
as extensive as the province of Schleswig-Holstein. 

In the “Department for the Planning of Work” in the 
Reich headquarters of the Labour Service there are huge maps 
of every district showing the various types of soil in them 
respectively. In this way the whole German Reich is systemati- 
cally parcelled out for the colonizing activities of the Labour 
Service. It has been calculated that the area that has been 
drained, cleared of stones and rocks and planted with timber 
as the result of the pioneer work of the Labour Service is 
equivalent in’ extent to the Saar region. 

We see, therefore, that the Labour Service organization has 
produced substantial economic results ; but both its moral and 
its educational significance have been valued even more 
highly both by the people and the Government. It teaches 
every German what work means—both its arduous nature and 
its value. Labour Service does not take into consideration any 
distinctions of class or status. It considers that every form of 
work, physical or mental, that creates new value, ennobles the 
man who does that work. It considers that life in the open air 
is health-giving and invigorating. In this organization as in 
the Hitler Youth the idea of fellowship of the people is trans- 
lated into active practice. No value whatsoever is placed on 
wealth or on noble birth. It is called Labour Service, because 
all its members alike serve the whole people. Its members do 
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not think about their work in the terms of the payment they 
receive for it. They regard this work as an honourable service 
rendered to the German people. 

And then there is the cultural aspect of Labour Service, 
which has proved itself a storehouse of talent that would 
otherwise never come to light. Many of the unpretentious 
rooms in its camps are decorated with genuine artistic skill, 
Excellent taste is shown in the manufacture of chairs, tables 
and household requisites, and the walls are hung with etchings 
and paintings done by gifted young men who had previously 
no idea of their abilities. 

You cannot go very far through the country or the streets 
of the towns of Germany without meeting the grey columns 
of the Labour Service or small detachments of them with 
spades on their shoulders. Dr. Goebbels has referred to them 

“soldiers of peace’. They are men whose love of peace has 
prompted them to mould their swords into spades and plough- 
shares. 

With the reintroduction of conscription the period of two 
years’ military service follows immediately after the termination 
of the period of Labour Service. There is hardly any difference 
between German military service and the conditions existing 
in the armies of other European nations, as, for instance, in 
France, Sweden and Poland. 

Before entering the ranks of Labour Service and also after 
the conclusion of their military service, tens of thousands of 
young men belong to the “Sturm-Abteilungen” (S.A.) and to 
the “Schutz-Staffeln’” (S.S.). In foreign countries they are 
often regarded as semi-military organizations to support the 
actual army, and all kinds of fantastic statements have been 
made about their activities. 

In reality the S.A. and the S.S. are domestic political 
organizations whose origin has an historical background. 
They were the “assault troops” with whose assistance in the 
days of the Republic of Weimar Adolf Hitler fought for power 
against the armed Communists and those who rallied to the 
“Black-red-and-golden Standard”. For it would never have 
been possible to secure this victory with the aid of intellectual 
weapons alone. And after he had won his victory with their 
assistance he would have shown himself ungrateful had he just 
simply disbanded his old comrades of the fray. 
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And so the S.S. and the S.A. still continue to function. 
They have their own uniforms, to their own great delight and 
that of all the rest of the people. The Germans have an old 
weakness for uniform. The two organizations can also be 
regarded as guardians of the political will of the nation. But 
the only armed forces of the nation are the army, the fleet and 
the air force. The S.A. and the S.S. are the active political 
vanguard of the National Socialist outlook, trained and 
determined to give their counter-thrust to the internal political 
enemies of the State, should they ever dare to raise their 
heads again. 


The “Improvements” in East Prussia 


On October 29th, about ten in the forenoon, we left the town 
of Elbing in East Prussia where Reise-Bengt* had been governor 
in 1626~7. Our journey was through the rich alluvial land of 
the delta of the Vistula, where in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the knights of the German Order of Lower Saxon 
and Dutchmen, who were expert agriculturists, settled. 

Enclosed in Protestant East Prussia, close to the streets with 
their rows of stately maple trees, there are many littlesettlements 
of newly built workmen’s houses. We visited some of them. 
They consisted of four little rooms and a kitchen and were 
furnished in a simple and comfortable style. Furthermore, 
they were spotlessly clean and their owners were good- 
humoured friendly folk. 

The cattle in the fields in this region are all spotted black 
and white as they are throughout all the North-German low- 
lands as far as the Dutch frontier. Large tracts are used for 
grazing sheep, and there are also extensive flax-growing areas. 

Eventually we reached Allenstein, the largest town in the 
southern part of the province, the residence of a President of 
the Reich and formerly the home of the great Copernicus for 
a brief period. 

After we had left the new settlements of this town behind us 
also, we halted in Masuria and saw to the left of our road the 
first lake of the “Chain of Masurian Lakes”. Here we had an 
opportunity of discovering, even if we had not already been 


* See Sven Hedin, Verwehte Spuven, tours in the East by Reise-Bengt and 
other travellers in the seventeenth century. F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic, 1923. 
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convinced of the fact, that the marshes, in which according to 
certain writers with ultra-vivid imaginations the Russians 
were trapped or drowned like cats, never really existed at 
all. We travelled through a region that was the theatre of one 
of the most famous and greatest battles in the history of 
the world—Tannenberg. It was here that Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff saved Germany from being overrun by the 
Russian legions. Mackensen was stationed during the battle 
with his army at Passenheim, past which we drove. 

Ortelsburg, a town that was completely destroyed by the 
Russians, has risen again from its ruins in a new and picturesque 
guise. Poser, the district president, stepped into our car and 
acted as our guide. Apparently a school alongside our route 
was notified about our arrival, as all the children hurried out 
and drew up with closed ranks, as we came to a halt. They 
sang a few songs to us, and their teacher welcomed us with a 
brief address. We next proceeded through the village of Willen- 
berg, on the outskirts of which we saw a little house in which 
Napoleon dwelt in the year 1812. After that we travelled along 
the same road by which the Corsican marched from K6nigsberg 
to Warsaw. It was already dark as we proceeded through Lot- 
zen, the headquarters of Hindenburg when he was Commander- 
in-Chief on the Eastern Front. I had stayed there as his guest 
in March 1915, as I have stated in my book Nach Osten. We 
spent the night in the Jagerhéhe Hotel by the Schwenzait Lake. 
Near by is a cemetery in which the warriors who fell at Tannen- 
berg sleep. 

This was our route on October 29th when District-President 
von Poser himself pointed out to us the great improvements 
that had been made by the Labour Service in the southern sec- 
tion of the Ortelsburg quarter close to the Polish frontier. 
The two rivers that flow through the country, the Waldpusch 
and the Omulef, have been brought under control and banked 
in, to prevent them from inundating the whole neighbourhood 
and converting it into a marsh as they did in the past. At eight 
different zones of work in the district a body of 350 men, not 
drawn from the members of the Labour Service, but from the 
local population, has been allotted the task of attending to the 
rivers. 

We first proceeded to the place where work was going on 
in .Worfengrund. We saw forty-five men busily engaged in 
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digging operations. Herr Schnetka, who has the rather com- 
plicated title of “Kreiswiesenbaumeister”, explained to us the 
plan of operations in the district and their purpose. By widening 
and deepening the river-beds they give the stagnant water a 
~means of being run off, and thereby also lower the level of the 
yubterranean water. By this method they have already suc- 
ceeded in controlling considerable stretches of river-courses. 
l'urthermore, they have dug nearly seventy miles of drains, 
which branch off from a main stream into smaller and smaller 
channels and streams. The work will be completed during the 
winter of 1936-7. Considerable tracts of hitherto useless 
marsh have been converted into arable land and meadows. 
Before these drainage operations were started, fifty-eight per 
cent of the cattle died every winter from liver-disease. 

We next drove to the zone of operations at Maldanietz 
where the Waldpusch has already been brought under control. 
Some weather-bronzed peasants with whom we were chatting 
told us that even already as a result of the “improvements” 
they were definitely more prosperous and enjoyed a higher. 
standard of living. 

Our route then took us past Neuenwalde through the dis- 
trict in the vicinity of the Waldpusch, which had already been 
drained off in 1933—a district covering 1000 hectares—and 
afterwards to the reclaimed region at Réblauer comprising an 
area of 500 hectares. To the rear of Sendrowen we arrived at 
the watershed of the Omulef, a tributary of the Narew. In 
this region they have deflected the course of the river during 
the past year over a stretch of twelve miles in accordance with 
the axiom of Euclid that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. That stretch of river is now only seven and 
a half miles long. We could see clearly from our point of van- 
tage on a bridge that the level of the river had dropped very 
appreciably. Green meadows now stretched over an area of 
400 hectares of low-lying land, which had previously been 
under water right through the whole year. On this piece of 
reclaimed land cattle are now grazing on luxuriant meadows, 
from which in addition the peasant can mow two heavy crops 
of hay per annum. In some parts of it they have also sown 
corn. 

We halted for a moment’s conversation with a peasant 
named Wysk and were rather fascinated by his description in 
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his rugged East-Prussian dialect of the difference between for» 
mer and present times in his neighbourhood. Formerly, he 
said, he had been obliged to “fish” the mown grass out of the 
marshes with the help of powerful hooks and grapnels, which 
were attached with chains a hundred yards in length to horses 
that found a footing on the dry patches of land. And this har- 
vest, which was saved at the cost of a considerable amount of 
labour, consisted only of acrid marshy grass which was only 
fit for litter. And now he assured us that twice a year he hada 
harvest of forty-five hundredweight of hay per “morgen”. A 
“morgen” is a quarter of a hectare. Furthermore, his cattle were 
now vigorous and healthy, and he was not afraid that they would 
be smitten by the periodic epidemics that took such a heavy 
toll of them in the past. 

This fierce struggle with nature could not be controlled by 
a more competent man than the district president, von Poser. 
It was delightful to see him dashing around among the workers 
and peasants, giving directions and commands, and asking 
questions. He was on friendly terms with them all, but he was 
also strict and determined as he addressed them in terms which 
were fully appreciated by those rugged old folk whose land 
had been ravaged and held by the Huns and Mongolians for a 
period of many centuries, until twenty years back Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff built dams and dykes against the incursions 
of the Russian hordes—dams and dykes of a different type 
from those now in the process of construction. 

Since August 1933 a sum of 3,000,000 marks has been 
spent on these “improvements”, of which sum 2,500,000 
was contributed by the treasury. At the time of our 
visit, 300,000 “‘days’ work’’ had been completed. In the vicinity 
of the frontier the work of reclamation is carried on in con- 
junction with the Poles. 

It was delightful to watch these hardy rugged peasants and 
their self-reliant overseers tramping around in their waders 
between marsh and moor, resolutely intent on their task of 
improving on nature’s work. I fancied that they were saying to 
themselves with self-conscious pride: “Yes ! God Almighty 
made the best job he could of it when he created East Prussia, 
but—hang it all !—we’ll show Him what a really nice stretch 
of good land is like |” And then they drove their spades reso- 
lutely into the earth, and proceeded to drain, off marshes and to 
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compel the level of the river-water to keep at a respectable 
ilistance below the surface of the land. Nay, they were not satis- 
fled with widening and deepening the beds of the rivers, but 
they even changed their courses—‘‘a thing that the geographers 
ilo not approve of”, as Charles XII said to Mazeppa after 
Gyllenkrock. 

All honour to a people that knows how to bring the earth 
under their control and to subdue it, and to make its surface 
better than it was ! Their fight is hardly less tough than that 
with which the nomadic tribes of Tibet had to cope amid 
howling snowstorms and wolves at an altitude of 15,000 feet. 

On October joth we crossed the River Goldap and drove 
through the town bearing the same name, which was levelled 
to the ground by the Russians in August 1914, and has been 
rebuilt from its ruins after 1918. Our course was in an eastward 
(lirection, but when we were twelve miles from the frontier we 
turned our course northward and drove through Rominter 
Moor, formerly the Kaiser’s hunting-ground, and through to 
Tollmingkehmen, in which Frederick William I settled 
colonists from Salzburg after the population had been decimated 
by the plague. 

In Trakehnen, Ehlers, the local equerry, met us and showed 
us the famous stud-farm where magnificent stallions and colts 
are kept in the stalls, while herds of ruddy-brown mares graze 
on the rich green meadowlands. A beautiful sight truly ! 
Ehlers told us about a thoroughbred English stallion which 
had been the sire of several famous race-horses in his native 
land, and after having been purchased for Trakehnen for 
600,000 marks had only left two descendants on German soil. 
The incident had led to a lawsuit, he told us. He then showed 
us a wonderful white Arab stallion which had been bought in 
Poland for 40,000 marks. Like the other stallions, he was 
paraded before us by a groom. As he danced and pirouetted 
past us with elegant high-stepping action, snorting and fixing 
his fiery eyes on us, he looked a magnificent animal, with a 
gracefully curving neck and every muscle of his body taut and 
elastic. 

We proceeded through Gumbinnen and Insterburg, where 
Rennenkampf lived during the period of the Russian invasion. 
I had visited both these towns during the war. At that time 
they were for the most part just heaps of shattered ruins, soot- 
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stained naked walls, heaps of rubbish and gaunt chimney« 
stacks. Now they had blossomed into life anew. 

In Popelken, District-President Penner from Labiau met 
us, and informed us that the pioneer work in his district aimed 
at settling colonists on 15,000 hectares of moorland, marsh and 
peaty soil. The task that he has to face, incidentally, is much 
more difficult than it might appear at a casual glance. Starting 
from the main road, his workmen are digging a number of 
trenches or channels, six feet deep and eleven feet broad, right 
across the entire expanse of waste land. It will subsequently 
take three years to drain out the place thoroughly. Not until 
then can it be either dug or ploughed. And even then it will 
take another period of four years for the surface soil to become 
so thoroughly ventilated and decomposed that seed can be 
sown in it. The pioneers in this zone will certainly have to wait 
for a long time to garner the fruit of their toil. 

Only a very energetic government could undertake such 
a task. And yet it is a task that will have its reward. New land 
is being reclaimed for some thousands of peasants. Formerly 
this region was inhabited by a few hundred wretchedly poor 
peasants who cultivated onions and had to travel to the nearest 
town to sell their produce. And whenever as the result of violent 
storms the sea-water was driven up a considerable distance 
against the current of the river, the ensuing inundations wrought 
havoc on the few villages lining its banks. 

In all the outlying districts the members of the Labour 
Service are working most enthusiastically. We saw camps on 
both sides of the road, and inspected some of the huts with 
superimposed stretchers and the simplest of furniture. We saw 
very few of the workers themselves, as most of them were 
busily plying their spades out on the moors. On all sides we 
observed the same methodical system of operations carried out 
with the precision of clockwork. 

It costs 1250 marks to bring a quarter of a hectare of land 
under cultivation, whereas the average value of arable land 
in Germany is 500 marks. Consequently, it will be seen that the 
State pays twoand a half times as much for the reclaimed land as 
the land that is already productive is worth. This means that 
reclaiming land is, from a business point of view, a very unsound 
economic proposition. 

It is only when you see with your own eyes the way in 
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which this work of reclamation is carried out that you realize 
how cramped the German people are for room, and how 
ltitense is the “land-hunger” in that country. For most decidedly 
fly a very pressing shortage of land could explain why men 
iliould so heroically tackle such an economically unprofitable 
problem.* And it will also make you realize why it is that a 
wountry like Germany, which before the World War possessed. 
u colonial empire five times as extensive as itself, should regard 
ihe mutilation of its territories by the Treaty of Versailles as 
an act of economic violence. 

The shortage of land is so acute in Germany that the nation 
in devoting all its energies to converting the most wretched 
’wamps, moors and morasses into arable land, even under the 
most unfavourable conditions from an economic point of view. 

Such was the state of affairs in the late autumn of 1936. 
How long will it continue ? One day, assuredly, the might of a 
reat nation will burst through all barriers with the irresistible 
force of a volcano in order to restore a state of economic 
equilibrium and to insist on a more just distribution of the 
surface of our globe. 


The Fight against the Sea in Schleswig-Holstein 


Let us now turn our eyes to another part of the German 
Reich on the coast of Schleswig-Holstein, where a different 
form of land-restoration from that of East Prussia is in full 
swing. For five hundred years this sea-coast has suffered from 
erosion and inundation. The most destructive attacks made on 
it by the sea were during the course of the two violent storms 
followed by floods which occurred on January 16th, 1362, and 
October 11th, 1634. 

The unequal contest which aimed at driving the sea back 
had started shortly after 1900. But it was not until 1933 that a 
great uniform plan was adopted. It was calculated that this 


*In the Geographical Journal of February 1937, there is an instructive 
article entitled : ‘Land Utilization in England at the End of the Eighteenth 
Century”. The author, Gordon East, recommends the study of conditions in 
bygone times to those of his countrymen who are anxious for an improvement 
of English agriculture. In 1593 John Norden wrote in his Speculum Britan- 
niae: ‘“The deep and dirtie loathesome soyle yields golden gaine to paneful 
toyle.” 
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work would be completed in ten years, i.e. late in the autumai 
of 1942. 

First of all, seven dams were built to the islands lying off 
the mainland. The powerful dam leading to the island of 
Nordostrand is already completed. We travelled from Husum 
on the newly laid road leading across this magnificent dam 
from Husum. Through the medium of dykes and slowly drain« 
ing off the water, and by planting trees in the area along the 
margin of the dam, new land is won. In this way 10,000 hec« 
tares have already been converted into fertile soil with 855 
settlers. By damming the area along the estuary of the Eider 
the Labour Service had rescued 35,000 hectares from the sea 
at a total cost of 150,000,000 marks. In the course of the period 
between 1933 and 1935 eight miles of dams and fifteen miles of 
dykes have been constructed and 2500 hectares of fertile marsh-« 
land have been snatched from the sea. The activities of the 
workers were primarily directed towards draining off the 
Adolf Hitler and the Hermann Goering reclaimed areas. 

The Adolf Hitler area comprises 1330 hectares. Here 
fifty-four new holdings for farmers and ten for poorer peasants 
with twenty-one workmen’s dwellings and four workshops 
have been allotted. The result has been surprising. The oats 
harvest is twice or thrice that of the average in other parts of 
Germany, and the wheat harvest is well up to the average 
elsewhere. In 1935 the harvest of oats totalled 70,000 hundred- 
weight, while in 1936 the wheat output was 80,000 hundred- 
weight, that is to say, sufficient to feed a town of 20,000 
inhabitants for one year. Taking into account the difference 
in size between the two areas, the statistics for the Hermann 
Goering reclaimed tract of 550 hectares are relatively similar. 

The process of the reclamation of land is complicated and 
tedious. It is based on the fact that the water carries along 
with it in its course valuable deposits from the dry land, which 
become deposited in the stagnant water as slime and mud, 
and form new and remarkably fertile layers of mould on the 
sandy sub-soil of the flats of the region that has been inundated 
by the floods. By a carefully planned process adopted from 
nature itself, through the medium of a network of so-called 
dykes, moles and breakwaters a system of isolated basins is 
formed. From these basins the water is gradually drained off 
by channels, And then more water runs into these basins and 
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gradually deposits fresh layers of slime. Eventually a plant 
sapable of standing the salt water, “quelter’’,* is grown in these 
hasins. This plant thrives in the salty slime and assists in 
tleveloping the formation of land. As a rule it takes from two 
(v three years to convert the sea-bed into arable land. 

Simultaneously also the protection of the newly made land 
ngninst the devastating storms of the North Sea goes on. The 
initlines of the dykes are being altered and their height is being 
lncreased. Indeed an expert could easily write a very thrilling 
hook about this great battle against the sea for the land. I 
have neither the time nor the space nor the aptitude for the 
purpose. . 

Still spellbound with astonishment at the campaign of the 
labour Service and the engineers against the tempestuous 
{oam-capped billows of the sea, we set out for Husum, where we 
listened to some very interesting lectures by experts in the 
work-rooms of the Department of Labour, whose walls were 
covered with large maps and schedules. On the maps we could 
plainly see outlined the positions of the seven dams and 
noticed how they ran straight towards the coast like moles and 
breakwaters in the direction of low-lying islands south of Sylt, 
and formed bulwarks for the new region snatched from the sea. 

But even more striking and vivid in its convincing realism 
was the impression made on us by the dam alongside the 
Nordostrand where armies of workmen were delving with their 
spades, and where long carts drawn by powerful Holstein 
horses hauled along whole tree-trunks, poles and fascines, 
to be used to protect the dam. 

On leaving Walstatt one cannot help conjuring up the 
terrible drama that will be enacted when the enemy, the sea, 
with its mighty ally, the storm, has marshalled its bluish-green, 
salt-laden legions for an assault on the fortress erected along 
the strand by the hand of man. 

Shortly before our visit to the Holstein coast a terrible westerly 
storm which swept over the North Sea had broken through a 
section of the dyke and washed away the filled-in soil. But the 
storm had barely died away when the workmen grimly returned 
to their battle against the waves. And they did not work like 
the Egyptian slaves in ancient times when they were building 


* Salicornia herbacea. 
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the Pyramids, nor like the millions of Chinese coolies and 
prisoners of war when they were constructing the Great Wall, 
They sang over their work all day long with bright hopes for 
the future and an iron determination to do their utmost for 
the welfare of their people. They worked for the purpose of 
getting some compensation, however insignificant, for the 
provinces and colonies which Germany had lost. 


Land Reclamation in Emsland 


Emsland lies along the Ems between Oldenburg in the 
east and the Dutch provinces of Groningen and Drente in the 
west. I paid a flying visit to this region on December rith, 
accompanied, as usual, by an expert guide. 

Emsland embraces the districts of Aschendorf, Hiimmling, 
Meppen, Lingen and Bentheim, and covers an area of 400,000 
hectares. About 100,000 hectares consist of barren tracts of 
moorland and sandy heath. On account of its extremely poor 
soil Emsland is also one of the most thinly populated districts 
in Germany. There are on an average in the district of Hiimm- 
ling only 26 people to the square kilometre as against 139 on 
an average for the whole Reich. 

With the assistance of Labour Service the State has started 
a colossal scheme for the purpose of converting the barren soil 
of Emsland into fertile arable land. Since the autumn of 1935 
twenty-four divisions of the Labour Service, numbering 3600 
men all told, have been distributed over the barren tracts of 
Emsland. 

In accordance with a thoroughly planned and compre- 
hensive scheme huge main drains with small tributary drains 
were dug, and broad highways with smaller branch-roads were 
constructed through moors and marshes. Up to date thirty 
miles of main road, thirty miles of main drains and forty-two 
miles of auxiliary roads and drains and light-railway tracks 
have been laid on which twelve light engines with 450 trucks 
are constantly engaged in shifting sand and peat. 

During the process of road-building, layers of peat are 
excavated to a depth of between nine and twelve feet until the 
sandy sub-soil is reached. Then the excavated trench is filled 
with sand as a basis for the road surface, which is made wide 
enough for four motor-cars to drive abreast. The entire desert 
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zones between the roads are being converted into fertile arable 
land. 

When the work is completed in four or five years’ time, 
400 peasants will be transferred to this area and will be 
allotted holdings on it. Artisans and shop-keepers will settle 
among them automatically. And very soon afterwards on this 
reclaimed tract ripe cornfields will wave in the breeze and 
cattle will graze on the green meadows. 

We jogged along for a short trip by the little railway to 
places where the vigorous young men of the Labour Service 
were busily plying their spades and improving on nature’s 
scheme. 

Herr Zur Loy, who was in command of the gangs of young 
workers, was in his element. He chatted and joked with the 
boys, inquired about their welfare, asked them when they 
would have completed the stretch of drain on which they were 
actually engaged, and if they had had a good time at home at 
Christmas. Then the digging operations ceased for a minute, 
and the young men stood to attention, while the foreman re- 
plied on his own and on their behalf. They all looked very 
happy and contented. Many of them had never held a spade 
in their hands before their arrival in Emsland, but they did 
not take long to get accustomed to the new form of work. 

After we had seen stretches of the land which was in the 
process of being reclaimed we inspected one of the huts, which 
was furnished after the stereotyped pattern which we had 
seen in other zones, with two superimposed rows of beds. 

We stepped into the comfortable and homely dining-room 
just at one o’clock as the workers were sitting down to their 
midday meal, of which we were invited to partake. The menu 
consisted of bread, huge slices of gruyére cheese, and an excellent 
pea-soup in which small pieces of bacon, mutton and potato 
floated. A plateful of this rich soup was so filling that I decided 
to postpone my next meal until 9 p.m. 

In the workmen’s camps in Emsland I noticed that in 
spite of the Spartan simplicity of the environment and the 
gloomy atmosphere that overhung the district, a buoyancy of 
spirit was prevalent that was scarcely less exuberant than that 
of the revellers at a harvest festival in Upper Bavaria with its 
attendant festive display of gay festoons of flowers, oxen with 
gilded horns and carts adorned with sylvan wreaths. 
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The Danubian Dyke of Deggendorf 


One of my happiest memories is that of a trip by motor 
along the Danube in the beginning of November. I was 
intensely thrilled with all I saw in that entrancing expanse of 
landscape, with its graceful undulating configuration. Now 
and then we halted at spots rich in historical associations, as, 
for instance, in old-world Regensburg with its picturesque 
streets and its cathedral. 

But, after all, I am not writing a travel book, I must remem« 
ber. We halted midway on the bridge between Straubing and 
Deggendorf, where we were met by some courteous engineers 
who were engaged on road-building and dam-constructing 
operations in this district, which is the granary of Bavaria. They 
gave us a detailed account of the task on which they had been 
engaged for some time in order to fight against the inundation 
of the Danube area which occurred annually during the period of 
the melting of the snows and swamped considerable stretches 
of the low-lying lands along the banks of the river. 

Even more dangerous and devastating, however, are the 
summer floods, which occur on an average once in every five 
years. When these floods, the last of which was in 1936, come 
on, an enormous lake spreads over the extensive fertile plains 
rich in corn and turnip crops, and the farmers row in boats 
over great expanses of waving corn just coming into ear. 

In trying to cope with the menace of these devastating 
floods the farmers have undertaken a very big task. Dykes or 
walls nine feet high have been built to protect the arable land 
and to keep the river in bounds. The Third Reich cannot 
claim the honour of having started this tremendous task, as 
it had already been started in 1926, when 4000 hectares were 
protected against the menace of the floods. The operations now 
in progress aim at saving 5000 hectares in the same way, 
When the operations have been completed, it will therefore 
mean that in all gooo hectares of land will have been saved 
from the whims of the Danube within the space of about nine 
years. 

From our lofty point of vantage on the Deggendorf Bridge 
we had a wonderful view of the whole of the danger zone—~ 
the majestic river in the midst of the scene, and along its banks 
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on either side, tilled fields, peasant’s farms, villages and hedges. 
We were able to follow with our eyes the rampart of dykes 
that compel the Danube to desist from its attacks on the fields. 
A large-scale map which was laid before us showed us what the 
Danube looked like at its lowest and highest levels, and brought 
out the configurations of the flood-zone in bluish colours of 
varying shades. 

Now the harvest is assured and provides bread for many 
people. 


The Reclamation of Land Along the Rhine 


Along the plains fringing the Rhine in Baden the so-called 
Pfinz-Saalbach controlling operations are the most important 
of the steps taken to combat the menace of inundations. 
This region is in danger owing to the fact that two tributaries 
of the Rhine, the Pfinz and the Saalbach, annually overflow 
their banks, and that a stretch of the lowlands along the banks 
of the Rhine is lower than the flood-water level of the stream. 
Accordingly the engineers in this zone have aimed at obviating 
the danger of flooding firstly by means of a series of drains, 
and secondly by making the normal stream of the river deeper 
and straighter. This scheme covers in all a drainage zone of 
nearly 55,000 hectares. This zone has been apportioned to 
sixteen, companies of the Labour Service, comprising a total 
number of 2500 men. 

When we arrived in the neighbourhood on November 11th, 
we saw the main drains, which were some yards broad and 
several miles in length. 

The dykes which have been made to cope with the flood- 
waters of the Rhine, and are only intended to close certain 
gaps of old standing, are 505 kilometres in length, while the 
drains along its banks comprise, all told, a length of thirty-five 
miles. 

The cost of the work is estimated at 15°8 million marks. 
The annual gain accruing from it is calculated at 9°1 million 
marks, that is to say, an interest of 19°7 per cent on the entire 
outlay. Up to date the Labour Service has completed 40 per 
cent of the whole job, during the course of which it has shifted 
400,000 cubic metres of earth. It will take four years and two 
months to complete the task. When it is finished 250 new farms 

: N 
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will. be brought into existence. Peasants who lived in the Vogels« 
berg area in Hasse, and found it impossible to make any 
progress there with their farms, have now been transferred to 
new holdings along the plains of'the Rhine. In this region too we 
see broad deep channels which are draining offthe moors known 
as the “Hessische Ries’. Riedrode is the name of a newly 
built village which we visited. Within a short distance of its 
market-place are twenty-eight snug well-tilled farms. It is 
scarcely a year since this “settlement” was founded, and during 
the course of the next few years four similar villages will be 
built in the Baden zone. 


Petroleum-Borings 


On November 11th we went for a motor-trip along a newly 
built and splendid road leading from Stuttgart to Baden- 
Baden through the enchanting wooded heights of the Black 
Forest and across its ridge, from which we enjoyed an ever» 
changing and entrancing view of the Rhenish lowlands and 
away beyond them the Vosges in Alsace, now in French hands, 

As we have seen, the Third Reich is not merely fighting 
for the purpose of reclaiming new stretches of land. It is also 
doing all in its power to unlock the hidden treasures in the 
bosom of the earth itself. With this end in view systematic 
borings in quest of petroleum were started in the summer of 
1935 in several parts of the lowlands of the upper reaches of 
the Rhine. 

Similar borings had been tried within the period between 
1920 and 1922, but they were unproductive. However, now 
owing to the shortage of petroleum and for financial reasons 
Germany has been obliged to tackle the job of probing for 
petroleum in earnest. Aided by an annual subsidy from the 
State of 2,000,000 marks, the Wintershall-Konzern for Kali 
and the I. G. Farben have made several borings, sometimes 
successfully, sometimes unsuccessfully. But it is as yet too early 
to venture upon an opinion about the prospects of the under- 
taking. 

Near the village of Forst we had an opportunity of seeing 
the iron derricks where the quest for petroleum has been going 
on constantly for some time. 
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Engineer Rautenkrantz, who has studied the system of 
petroleum-borings carried out in America and Roumania, 
sscorted us to some of the works and explainéd to us the methods 
of sounding for the valuable mineral oil. On a layman who had 
lived for Over six months with the Brothers Nobel in Balakhani 
on the Caspian Sea, and had seen the 400 miles of pipe-line 
running from the Caspian to the Black Sea, the mighty lakes 
of crude naphtha, the brownish-green fountains gushing up like 
giant feathers, and who had seen whole lakes of naphtha and 
borings blazing during the winter nights—in short, a layman 
who in the year 1885 had with his own eyes seen an output 
of naphtha so great in extent and value that the taxes on 
Nobel’s refined oils—kerosene, petroleum and photogene— 
yielded three per cent of the entire revenue of the Czar’s 
empire—on such a layman the petty borings in the village of 
Forst with their slender output could not be calculated to 
produce such a very deep impression. 

But what impressed me in the village of Forst was the deter- 
mination with which they coped with a task of whose success 
they could not have the faintest idea, the indefatigable thorough- 
ness with which they bored into the unproductive earth and 
studied the composition of the layers of strata through which 
they had bored and tried to lure from them the secret which 
they held. These pioneers hope that as a result of their investi- 
gations they will discover the geological strata which point 
the way towards the subterranean oil-wells. They do not lose 
heart, they do not give up hope. They are devising means to 
penetrate into the sealed substrata of the earth which have 
never before been probed by the implements of man. It is only 
sheer necessity that can evoke such a passionate expression of 
will-power, and it is only the heat in the interior of the earth 
which sets a limit to the spirit of human enterprise. 

The energy displayed by these pioneers in the village of 
Forst gives one a vivid impression of the lack of raw material 
and land from which Germany suffers. We have already given 
some instances of the unconquerable spirit which the people 
are showing in order to cope with this shortage and to put off 
as long as possible the days of really urgent need. But it does not 
need a gift of prophecy to foresee that this day must come, if 
the lands that so far have not been developed and the raw 
materials of the earth are not fairly apportioned among the 
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great civilized nations. People should ponder over the matter 
carefully before hardening their hearts. We know what happens 
when all the safety-valves have been screwed down in an over 
heated boiler. 

A Day in Doorn 


During the course of my journey between the North Sea 
coast and the region where land reclamation is going on in 
Emsland I went by motor-car to Doorn in response to an 
invitation kindly sent to me by the Kaiser Wilhelm. 

His aide-de-camp, who welcomed me with a warm hand. 
shake, was my old friend and fellow-countryman, Colonel Count 
Gilbert Hamilton, whom I had never met previously since the 
days of the war in Galicia and Bukovina. 

Shortly before one o’clock Count von Schwerin and Count 
Hamilton, the Court Marshal, Colonel von Dommes, the 
Kaiser’s physician-in-ordinary, Dr. Krueger, and Dr. Jagow, 
a Keeper of the Records, who happened to be a guest at Doorn, 
assembled in the hall. As the Kaiser was not yet at home, the 
reception was quite a simple affair, and I saw no trace of the 
old-time court ceremonial. Breakfast and lunch were served 
in the aide-de-camp’s room. 

The private apartments of the Kaiser and of the Kaiserin 
are on the first floor. Herr Turke, the master of ceremonies, 
who had looked after the table and seen that it was decorated 
with fresh flowers, stood stiff and erect below the lowest step 
of the flight of stairs leading to the first floor. Thus he has 
stood, stiff and erect, for nearly forty years, in the castle in 
Berlin, in Breslau, in Hamburg and during the war on board 
the Achilleion and on board the Hohenzollern. And so he stood 
that day, a model servant, his heart solely intent on fidelity to 
his master. He was the same loyal servant that day in that home 
in exile in Doorn as he was in those days when the orchestra 
played beneath the shadow of the black eagles in the Imperial 
palace in Berlin. 

At the stroke of one Herr Turke stood to attention, as the 
Kaiser came downstairs and, walking straight to me, welcomed 
me with a hearty handshake. The Kaiser has aged during the 
course of the last ten years, but not so much as one might have 
expected. He is now seventy-eight years old, and his hair is 
snowy white. He leans on a stick as he walks. 
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I noticed, however, that he possessed his old-time mental 
vigour, and launched right away into an enthusiastic discussion 
about the happenings in Asia and about my expedition into the 
heart of that continent. After luncheon we retired into one of 
the smaller salons, where coffee and cigarettes were served. 
At about 2.30 the Kaiser retired to his own room. 

At about 7.30 p.m. we all assembled again in the hall, 
where Hamilton gave his usual daily report to the Kaiser 
about the Spanish Civil War. He pointed out the positions of 
the contending forces on a large map. The Kaiser interpolated 
a few remarks now and then which showed that he was as well 
informed on the subject as the man who was reading the 
report. Half an hour later we met again around the table in 
the aide-de-camp’s room. The meal was just as simple as the 
luncheon had been. 

In the middle of the room there is a round table and a 
reading-desk with a lamp overhead. Here the Kaiser sat down 
in order to read prayers for us, who had taken our seats round 
the table. But on the evening in question he did not read for us 
as the subject of our conversation was too engrossing. Our 
theme was King Edward VIII, and his throne. We kept on 
talking until 11 p.m., when the Kaiser retired to bed. 

On the following day, December 11th, the Kaiser read 
after breakfast a few articles out of the English papers, and was 
especially interested in an article in the Saturday Evening Post 
dealing with the imminent abdication. 

At about three o’clock I was due to set out on my return 
journey to Germany. Shortly before that time the Kaiser said 
good-bye to me, and shaking my hand warmly he wished me 
good luck and success in my publications dealing with my 
scientific explorations in Asia. And then he retired to his 
private rooms, to his loneliness and to his memories. My 
car started, and I returned to Lingen and the region in 
Emsland where reclamation was going on. 

At the Dutch frontier in Frensdorf I was informed by the 
customs officials that a telegram had just arrived announcing 
the abdication of King Edward. 

One cannot imagine any man who has had stranger vicissi- 
tudes of life than the Kaiser. He had been the most powerful 
of all living men, and seated on the most firmly established 
throne in this world he had ruled over a peaceful Germany for 
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over twenty-five years. For thirty years he had been German 
Emperor and King of Prussia, when after being beaten in a 
fight against the whole world, and realizing that he had nobody 
to support him, he retired to Holland to avert the danger of a 
civil war, and to leave the road open for the peace on fair terms 
that had been promised by Wilson. And those critics who are 
inclined to blame the Kaiser for his action and for the decision 
which he adopted on his own responsibility on November gth, 
1918, should read his explanation of his conduct which is 
clearly and candidly given in Events and Figures. People ar¢é 
inclined to forget that all the greatness and all the strength 
that are now flourishing in the Third Reich are based on the 
firm foundations laid by Bismarck, and on the phenomenal 
development of Germany under the rule of the Emperor 
William II up to the year 1914. 

He has sunk from the most august eminence imaginable 
to a very quiet and unobtrusive existence. But his temperament 
and character remain unalterably what they always were, 
He is still, as he always was, calm and restrained in manner, 
always considerate and kindly disposed towards others. He 
has become a philosopher, and stands erect and unmoved by 
the many violent storms which he has weathered during the 
course of his chequered career. His strength of mind is amazing, 

From what source has he acquired the superhuman energy 
which has kept his soul serene and undaunted during the 
fifty years that have elapsed since he ascended the Imperial 
throne of Germany ? That serenity and courage come from his 
deep and unshakable piety. His faith in God and in God’s 
inscrutable ways are changeless and unchanged. When he had 
lost his crown and was first derided and then forgotten, he 
regarded all these things as just the expression of the will of 
God, to which he humbly bows as a Christian. 

The Emperor William has lived for over eighteen years on 
his estate at Doorn without repining at his fate. He, who was 
called the “Travelling Kaiser”, has no railway, he who loved 
sea-trips to Norway has not seen a ship for more than eighteen 
years. His way of life has completely changed in every respect, 
but he himself is and remains unalterably the same. 

There is nothing that fascinates him more than the progress 
and development of the new Germany. I had expected that the 
Kaiser would ask me what I thought about the Third Reich 
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and its men. But he did not make the slightest reference to this 
subject. I learned, however, from those in immediate touch 
with him that his thoughts are always centred on Germany, 
that he takes an intense interest in all the improvements that 
have been made in that country, and that nothing gives him 
greater joy than the restoration of Germany’s defence powers— 
her fleet and her army—after the period of humiliation. He 
looked at everything from a philosophical and objective view- 
point. He does not complain, nor does he find fault with any- 
thing or anybody. He never utters a bitter or unfriendly remark 
about the Great Powers and the statesmen who were his 
enemies from 1914 to 1918. He speaks calmly and dispassion- 
ately about them, never casts any aspersions on them, and does 
not adopt a depreciatory or apologetic attitude about himself. 

The time will come after the centuries with their fleeting 
course shall have passed over the generations of men and their 
ups and downs, when the name of the Kaiser William will live 
again, an honoured and revered figure of legend, and it will 
be said of him that when he was the victim of terrible mis- 
fortune, he accepted the fate that was allotted to him, with 
unshakable fortitude. 


CHAPTER XIX 
WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE THIRD REICH 


No. 21 DERFFLINGERSTRASSE, Berlin, is a large building where 
250 women are busily engaged on those duties which have to 
do with home and children. This building can be best compared 
to a Ministry. It is a Ministry, and the responsible minister 
is Frau Gertrud Scholtz-Klink, who is surrounded by a staff 
of women assistants. 

If you ask who Frau Scholtz-Klink is you will be told that 
she is Germany’s woman dictator, leader of all the women in the 
Reich, just as Hitler is head of the whole German nation. In 
a word, she is in charge of all matters appertaining to women 
and their work. 

This great house is a hive of activity. Messages, inquiries, 
information, orders, advice and help are received from and 
despatched to the remotest corners of the Reich. Here, as in 
other branches of the Nazi organization, one gathers the 
impression that everybody is working for the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. How are the services of women to be utilized 
in the best way and in the best interests of the nation ? By com- 
petition in men’s professions, where the man is able to perform 
the better work ? Or by trying to supersede him ? No, but in the 
development of those qualities and characteristics against 
which the man is unable to compete. In the first place the 
duties of home and children are incumbent upon the woman, 
Motherhood is her noblest task. Therefore, courses of twelve 
lessons are arranged, each of two hours’ duration, throughout 
the whole of Germany, in which instruction is given in the care 
of infants, health, sickness, housekeeping, education, cooking 
and needlework. 

Housewives and maidservants are also taught domestic 
economy and nursing. A large proportion of the work of this 


organization, which operates under the title of “Mother and 
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Child”, is entrusted to Nazi women. Its main object is the 

reliminary training of the mother for her noble task, and the 
aston includes such subjects as health and hygiene before 
the birth of the child as well as rest and recuperation in cases 
wf tiredness and exhaustion. 

For this purpose many convalescent homes have been 
built. But an overtired mother is not sent away until arrange- 
ments have been made for someone to look after her 
lumily during her absence. Otherwise she would not derive 
any benefit from her holiday. In these convalescent homes the 
mother comes into contact with other women and thus finds 
companionship, which helps to restore to her the joy of life, 
wourage and hope. Then she returns to her husband and 
children, who are all the happier because of the freshness and 
vigour the mother brings into the home as a result of her 
holiday. 

Sometimes it is impossible for a mother to leave her home 
for any length of time. For these women beautiful grounds 
have been laid out in the parks or on the outskirts of the towns 
where they can spend the whole day. In these grounds there is 
a plentiful supply of good food, pleasant company, rest and 
attention. They are greatly appreciated by the women. 

The children of the working mother are taken care of in 
kindergartens or similar establishments. 

In country districts special “Harvest Kindergartens” are 
established with the object of lightening the burden of the 
peasant woman during the busy harvest period. 

The “Mother and Child” organization lays great stress 
upon the importance and improvement of housing conditions, 
and in this connection large families of the poorer classes receive 
financial assistance or, if their housing accommodation is too 
bad, they are given a change of home together with necessary 
furniture such as beds, etc., so that they can live under better 
conditions. 

Like every other institution in the Third Reich which 
devotes itself to the impovement of the masses, ‘‘Mother and 
Child” does not work haphazardly, but with a systematic 
thoroughness which extends throughout the whole country. 
Thanks to the excellent arrangements by which the headquarters 
in Berlin are connected with every corner of the Reich, this 
work is carried out in a very simple yet effective manner, 
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Formerly there were “Housewives’ Unions” which operied 
with a similar object in view, but lack of co-operation will) 
other national bodies resulted in the work being less effectively 
and evenly distributed. Now all these welfare unions are cine 
bodied in the great Labour Plan and they have the joy of 
knowing that their efforts are producing better results. 

A feminine profession which exists in many parts of the 
world, and which presumably originated in the United Statoa, 
has now been introduced into all the working-class districts of 
Germany. It is the profession of the Welfare Supervisor. In 
America she is known as Factory Mother, Welfare Worker, 
Visiting Nurse, Manageress of the Personal Division, amouj 
several other titles. 

The woman who takes up this profession has a many-sicle«l 
task. She must be familiar with the work of the factory she 
enters and also be able to appreciate the difficulties which 
present themselves to the operatives. She is often able, theres 
fore, to make suggestions for improvements. What appears to 
be a mere detail may sometimes mean much to the worker, 
A change of position in the workshop, for example, and the 
light is better ; a seat made a little higher or lower can facil» 
tate the work and make the operative more comfortable. Ans 
other detail makes for speedier work. A woman may be more 
suitable for a different kind of work from that on which she is 
engaged. The Welfare Supervisor arranges the change. Again, 
some women workers may annoy one another by unfriendliness, 
or gossip or malice. A kind, tactful woman can help to put an 
end to all this. Others may have some domestic trouble over 
which they brood during working hours. Here also, an outsider 
who is willing to help can act as a guardian angel. A genuine 
motherly woman can help in a thousand ways to increase 
comfort and joy in work, to the benefit of health as well as of 
production, all of which redounds to the advantage of the 
worker and to the common welfare of the Reich. A few pence, 
wisely spent, can do much to increase the pleasure of the workers, 
A few prettily arranged flowers can brighten the atmosphere 
of an entire factory. Through all these little things the 
great common goal towards which all are striving beams 
like a star. 

The women who desire to devote themselves to this pro- 
fession are chosen with great care. They must go through a 
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long and thorough preparatory training before they are con- 
sidered sufficiently suitable for the position. They are subject 
to an official board known as the “Women’s Bureau of the 
German Labour Front”’. 

Frau Scholtz-Klink is also the head of this bureau. It is 
tharacteristic of National Socialism and of the German 
Labour Front that they have worked with such earnestness 
und thoroughness in this department. They always consider 
the welfare of the people as the main object of their plan. In 
a factory the chief thing is not machinery, nor material, nor 
profit, but the welfare of the workers. 

Further, they understand how to cultivate all the valuable 
talents in women and utilize them for the common good. 
Motherliness, which dwells in the heart of every woman, is 
perhaps one of the most treasured gifts. Its value is cultivated 
to the full by the activities of these “Factory Mothers” or 
“Social Industrial Leaders’’. 

Like many other things which have been started in recent 
years, this large welfare organization has not yet been able to 
reach that stage of efficiency which was desired and intended, 
for such a giant undertaking takes time to develop. 

On January goth, 1933, when Adolf Hitler came into 
power, there were more than 6,000,000 of unemployed in Ger- 
many. His first and foremost concern was to create work for as 
many of these as possible. The opponents of National Socialism 
obstinately maintained that women employed in some of the 
professions would have to be taken from their work by force to 
make room for the men. And if it was a question of finding 
employment for a father of a family who had been workless for 
many years, that sometimes did happen, even though it meant 
that the woman had to sacrifice a position she loved and in 
which she was working quite happily. But this sacrifice was 
only demanded from those women who would not be likely to 
suffer any real hardship as a result of losing their posts. It 
was, nevertheless, very difficult for a women who had been 
accustomed to independence to give up her job, but this 
sacrifice was demanded in a time of national stress and for the 
benefit of unemployed fathers and their families. 

There were, however, many exceptions to the general rule, 
and every individual case was given fair consideration. Ex- 
ceptions were made in the cases of : 
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(1) Women who were obliged to support themselves ar 
their relatives ; 

(2) Women who were engaged on essentially women’s 
duties; and 

(3) Those who were engaged in professional occupations, 

Married women were obliged to vacate their posts and 
devote their time to their homes and children. Girls who had 
recently left school and had become self-supporting also gave 
up their jobs. The majority preferred to marry, as the greut 
number of marriage loans has proved. Among the older, sell 
supporting, married women, a large number were living une 
happy lives because they had no definite purpose in life. It 
was desirable. to transform these women into happy works 
people by putting them on some constructive form of labour, 
A great many of them have now obtained other employment 
and have become factors in the great common scheme of work, 
Many had others dependent upon them and every change was 
therefore effected only after the minutest examination of 
individual circumstances. Competent married women in the 
prime of life who had been engaged in business found it very 
difficult to resign themselves to being supported by thelr 
husbands. 

Special consideration was given to women of the war 
generation, thatis to say, to those who were unmarried because 
the men who otherwise would have been their husbands and 
the fathers of their children lay buried on the field of battle. 
They had already made great sacrifices for the Fatherland 
and it was a matter of first importance to allow them to enjoy 
the privilege of employment in the interests of the nation. 

When the number of men is again normal this group of 
women will gradually disappear. On the other hand, there will 
always be women who treat the idea of marriage with disdain. 
They are not bad women who “would not have marriage at 
any price”, but women who want to exercise their motherly 
instincts for the benefit, of the many, and so they often find 
occupations where their valuable services bring benefit to a 
much larger circle than would be possible if they remaineil 
with their own family. 

Finally, there are a number of women who have entered 
profession which they have taken up as their life’s work and 
for this reason have declined marriage. These were also given 
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special consideration, because all professional work, whether 
undertaken by men or women, is regarded in the light of its 
significance for the nation as a whole. 

In all sections unemployment has greatly decreased and the 
majority of the “‘state of distress” measures of 1933 are no 
longer necessary. 

The Women’s Bureau has introduced auxiliary branches 
of activity which proved especially successful. For example, 
women students offer their services to relieve a factory worker 
for a period of three weeks. This period is utilized by the factory 
worker either on one of the tours arranged by the “Kraft durch 
Freude”* movement, or by taking a rest at one of the con- 
valescent homes, or by devoting herself for a time to her home 
and family. 

I quote a few passages from letters received from factory 
workers, students and employers. One letter, signed by anumber 
of factory girls, contains among other things the following 
passage : 


We imagine ourselves in a Fairyland. We thank all students as 
well as the German Labour Front for making it possible for us to take 
a rest from all those things which were making us physically and mentally 
tired and ill. We have been splendidly provided for. 


A student writes : 


I have become better acquainted with the people who are always 
carrying on this kind of work, and I have admired the courage and joy 
with which they set about their tasks. Never again will I misjudge the 
factory worker and her work. I have experienced it myself. 


And another : 


It is really a pity that everyone is not at some time in his or her 
lifetime placed in a section of the community to which he or she has not 
been accustomed. 


Employers have nothing but praise for the activities of the 
students. One writes : 


Miss E. has fulfilled her duties here most satisfactorily. She has 
established a very close friendship with her fellow-workers, and 
enjoys their respect, thanks to her diligence and modest manner. 


* “Strength Through Joy’. 
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Even in legal matters the woman plays an important rélo, 
In the Academy of German Law which was formed in 1933, All 
legal procedure was revised and elaborated. The members 
consist of judges, lawyers, solicitors, administrative representa 
tives of the universities, ministers, soldiers and members of the 
medical profession, etc. Frau Scholtz-Klink, as well as a woman 
police-officer, and a representative of the women law-studenta 
are also members. 

The German Girls’ Union works in co-operation with the 
schools. After leaving school the girls have the right to enter the 
Girls’ Labour Service. This is a voluntary service, except for 
those who desire to study at the universities. The age is froin 
seven to twenty-five years and the working period six months, 
Here girls meet all classes and occupations, office-girls, searn= 
stresses, teachers and others. They work under one leaders 
instructress and are usually employed in the poorer distri¢ly 
or in one of those settlements which have sprung up everywhete 
on the outskirts of the large towns. The housewives in these 
settlements cannot afford to have help and are therefore easily 
fatigued. The girls of the Labour Service help them. They cook 
the meals, look after the children, tidy up, scrub, feed tho 
animals, milk and dig potatoes. In one such district in the 
neighbourhood of Kurischen Haff, where the soil consists of 
marshy country and where cultivation is practically impossible, 
the people were so poor that they had become indifferent to 
order and cleanliness. A number of these girls arrived there, 
went into the cottages, cleaned the houses from top to bottom, 
put everything out in the open air, did the washing anil 
scrubbing, attended to the children and to the mending of their 
clothes, cleaned stables or even pigsties and put things in order 
‘generally. This has a very encouraging and stimulating effect 
upon the people, who regain something of their lost happiness 
in their cleaner surroundings. And the girls, who must be 
healthy and who are subjected to periodical medical examina- 
tion, feel that they have been strengthened in body and mind, 
The community life and the intercourse with girls from various 
parts of the country, and from different standards of education 
and occupation, are of very great importance. Some girls are 
sent on this work straight from school, while others, already in 
employment, have been given leave of absence for six months. 
A suitable young leader directs the work, and the services of 
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the girls are in great demand by peasant women of many 
lixtricts. 

Everywhere in the labour camps one receives the same 
\iipression of youthful enthusiasm, health and joy in work. 
As soon as possible Labour Service for girls will be made obli- 
yutory—as is already the case with the young men. Then one 
ul the greatest and most important branches of the German 
Women’s Movement will have been completely organized. 

On February 4th, 1937, members of the Swedish and 
German public met in the Grand Hotel at Stockholm and were 
wivileged to hear one of the finest lectures ever delivered in its 
ill of golden mirrors. Modestly and unpretentiously, Frau 
Scholtz-Klink spoke of the gigantic task on which she was 
engaged among more than 30,000,000 of German women and 
girls. Her words fired the audience with enthusiasm for her 
work, her philanthrophy and her sincerity. A pastor in the 
nudience said afterwards : “We pastors can learn much from 
such a warm-hearted, magnificent and gripping sermon.” 


CHAPTER XX 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS AND SYNTHETIC RAW MATERIALS 


The real wealth of the State consists in the number of Ité 
inhabitants, their work and industry. 
NAPOLEON, 


Krupp 


On May 7th, 1933, the German Museum was opened in 
Munich. Its exhibits in natural science and technique occupy 
an area of 36,000 square metres. If the exhibits were placed 
side by side they would cover a distance of nine miles. From 
1903, interrupted neither by the World War nor by the 
difficult post-war years, this magnificent work was carried on 
with untiring energy by one man—Oscar von Miller—~a 
counterpart of Arthur Hazelius. The large sums of moncy 
required for this work were collected by Dr. Miller through 
private channels. He was known as the greatest beggar in 
Germany and rich people were almost afraid of him. Once in 
his clutches there was no escape. But Miller carried on his 
“extortion” in such an amiable and charming manner that 
the “victim’’ regarded it as an honour to be among the donors 
for his museum. Moreover, Miller was.a great humorist and 
liked to tell the following anecdote against himself. Once 
when in Mexico the train in which he was travelling was 
attacked by a band of robbers. All the passengers were searched 
and their letters, cash and other valuables were taken from them 
by pitiless hands. But when the leader of the gang examined 
Miller’s passport and understood with what kind of man he had 
to deal, he handed him back his pocket wallet with a chivalrous 
bow, and said : ‘“‘We never rob our colleagues !” 

The Museum was opened with a brilliant banquet, 2000 
guests being present. I sat between the Crown-Prince Rup- 


recht of Bavaria and Herr Krupp von Bohlen. Opposite me 
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iat the Papal Nuncio Pacelli, whose immediate neighbours 
were Chancellor Dr. Luther and the President of the Supreme 
Court of Justice, Dr. Simons. 

This was the first time I had met the chief of the mighty 
concern of Krupp’s in Essen. The next time was at the Villa 
Huegel at Essen on October 11th, 1936. His wife’s maiden 
tame was Bertha Krupp. 

The following morning, under the guidance of Baron von 
Verschuer and a number of engineers I made a tour of Krupp’s 
works in Essen, which.are a little town in themselves. Ladies are 
not admitted and to men visitors also certain sections of the 
works are barred. Power plants and the factories where arms 
are manufactured are naturally closed to all visitors and are 
strictly guarded. We went first into a quadrangle where there 
is a small forge—still preserved like a precious jewel—built by 
Friedrich Krupp more than 100 years ago. Here also his 
office, writing-table and old account-books may be seen. Then 
we saw locomotives of various periods, giant turbines, motor- 
lorries, crankshafts, agricultural machines, fine surgical instru- 
ments, artificial palates, artificial teeth and, in fact, something 
of everything under the sun. 

Our next objective was the locomotive shop, a workshop of 
some 75,000 square metres. From a high parapet we had a full 
view of this gigantic building. Directly underneath us was a 
locomotive destined for China, while immediately before us 
there were a large number of other steam engines which would 
soon be running over the German railway tracks. It was from 
this parapet that the German Fuehrer spoke to the workers of 
Krupp’s towards the end of March 1936. 

During the war 170,000 men were employed at these 
works. In 1933 there were 56,000 and by 1936 the number 
had increased to 100,000. 

In the rolling mills white-hot steel rails intended for rail- 
way lines and other purposes were being pushed across the 
floor. Shortly after this we were standing in front of a blast- 
furnace forty metres high. A lift took us up to a platform and 
from here we could see how both ore and coke were raised to a 
great height in order to be plunged down into the roaring 
“witches’ kettle’. The hydraulic sledge-hammer is the largest 
of its kind in Europe. The pressure corresponds to a weight of 
1500 tons, while the hammer which used to strike the anvil 
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in 1862 weighed only fifty tons. Under the hydraulic presi 
white-hot mass of steel as high as a man and weighing some 
forty tons was being kneaded and moulded like dough in the 
hands of a baker. Later it would be used in the manufacture of 
a turbine, or in the construction of a ship or perhaps in a power 
station. One has a feeling of great respect for the hardy workers 
who, with their measured movements, form jet-black silhouetteu 
against the bright background of glowing, white-hot steel. 

When on a visit to Krupp’s works, Wilhelm I once stood in 
front of the giant hammer and expressed astonishment and even 
doubt when he was told that while in the act of descending 
upon the anvil the hammer could be brought to a stop at any 
desired height. Alfred Krupp asked the King to place his gold 
watch upon the anvil. The mighty hammer was set in motion 
and stopped only a fraction of a millimetre from the glass of 
the watch. Wilhelm I then presented the watch to the works 
foreman as a souvenir. 

But we must not linger any longer in this home of engineers 
ing power and strength. We have taken only a fleeting glance 
at the most important source of power for Germany’s defence 
on land and sea. 


Petrol from Coal 


Our car took us to Miilheim on the Ruhr, where we stopped 
at the Coal Research Institute of the Kaiser Wilhelm Com- 
pany. Here the manager, Professor Franz Fischer, conducted 
us on a tour through the laboratories. For a whole decade an 
entire staff of chemists have been at work here on the solution 
of problems concerning the liquefying of coal for its conversion 
into petrol and oil. The entire procedure was explained to us 
from the early, simple, experimental stages down to the perfect 
apparatus of the present day. In one section we saw many use- 
ful articles which have been produced in the laboratories and 
workshops from coal; soap, perfume, and paraffin candles 
which burn with a brilliant flame being among them. 

During lunch-time in Professor Fischer’s house we were 
introduced to Dr. Emil Kirdorf, the Nestor of the German coal- 
mining industry and founder of the Coal Syndicate. In spite 
of his ninety years he confided to us that he intends to fly across 
the Atlantic in an airship before he is another ten years older. 
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Since 1928 he has been a convinced follower of National 
Socialism. 

Half an hour’s journey in the car brought us to Holten, where 
we visited the workshops of the Ruhr chemical industry. At 
Holten is one of several German factories where the manu- 
lixcture of petrol from coal is in full swing. By the time the new 
Four-Year Plan is completed, there will be a daily output of 
10,000 tons, so that Germany will be absolutely independent 
of foreign supplies. 


Synthetic Rubber 


Our next objective was Leverkusen, on the Rhine, where we 
arrived on October 13th. Here we were received by leaders of 
the synthetic-rubber industry, among them being Dr. Kiihne, 
general manager of the I. G. Farbenindustrie-Aktiengesell- 
schaft, who was accompanied by experts, engineers and 
workers. 

In a luxuriously furnished lecture-hall, Dr. Kiihne made a 
speech and afterwards presented us with photographs of the 
works which also illustrated the manufacture of dyes and their 
uses. Then Dr. Konrad spoke about Buna, or German synthetic 
rubber. 

On a long table in front of the speaker’s desk were a number 
of articles showing the stages of development of artificial 
rubber, and many articles made from this commodity were also 
displayed. These consisted of bags of various kinds, motor-car 
tyres, whose qualities of resistance against skidding were much 
greater than those of natural rubber tyres, etc. 

In a beautifully illuminated and well-fitted showroom we 
found a whole row of medicinal preparations, including 
germanin, a remedy for sleeplessness ; various kinds of quinine 
mixtures for the treatment of malaria, and many narcotics 
which are indispensable to modern surgery. 

Then we were conducted through a number of factories, 
the first of which is known as the I. G. Tablet House, where 
pharmaceutical preparations such as pyramidon and aspirin 
are made in tablet form. Small automatic machines were 
counting the correct number of tabloids into glass phials. On 
other tables we saw tabloids for the treatment of various tropical 
diseases being packed singly in order to enable poor Hindus, 
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Malays and Chinese coolies to buy them as they are too poor 
to buy a whole tube at a time. 

In another factory we were shown the large pear-shaped 
iron cylinders in which Buna or synthetic rubber is made. On 
one of the tables there were four glass bottles, all filled with 
different liquids as transparent as water. Dr. Konrad poured a 
certain quantity of each into a large glass container. When he 
poured the liquid out of the last bottle a milky-white sediment 
formed which quickly changed into a thick mass. It was like a 
paste which could be kneaded and somewhat fibrous. The 
properties of rubber already seemed to appear, but this white 
mixture had to go through many more stages of treatment 
before the finished article could be produced. The uninitiated 
would imagine that they had been transported into an alchem« 
ist’s shop of the Middle Ages. 

We, who were only superficial observers, followed with keen 
interest the various stages of the manufacture of artificial raw 
materials. The above-mentioned white mixture was afterwards 
pressed into thick sheets or felts which were finally hung up on 
lines or rods like skins at a tannery. After that a mixture of soot 
was applied to them and they were then rolled out into thin 
smooth sheets. When this stage is reached a layman cannot 
distinguish the artificial rubber from the genuine article. 

In a special laboratory the various characteristics of the 
artificial rubber were being tested—its elasticity, flexibility, 
tensile strength etc.—and by continual experiments the com- 
modity will be brought to a state of perfection. It is said that 
artificial rubber is twice as durable as natural rubber. It lasts 
much longer on the roads and is insensitive to oil and petrol, but 
its manufacture is more costly than natural rubber. Dr. Ktihne 
expressed the hope that with increasing production the price 
may be reduced. It is certain the profits from artificial rubber 
will be greater if world market prices for raw materials in- 
crease. 

In the autumn of 1936 the output of artificial rubber in 
Leverkusen was 100 tons a month. Germany requires 70,000 
tons a year. Thanks to the increase which is now being made 
from month to month it is hoped that at the conclusion of the 
new Four-Year Plan, the production will be sufficient in this 
commodity also to make Germany independent of foreign 
supplies. Dr. Kiihne believes that these figures will be more 
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favourable when simple and better methods of production 
have been found. Owing to the importance of these German 
Inventions, the English—who are certainly not short of 
petroleum—have erected two factories for the manufacture of 
petrol from coal, and America is turning its attention to the 
manufacture of artificial rubber. 

Leverkusen has only about 43,000 inhabitants, but its 
atreets are wide and clean, while the workers’ dwellings are 
light and comfortable and surrounded by large lawns and 
flower gardens. The modern municipal park owes its origin 
to Dr. Carl Duisberg. Thirty years ago, when he stipulated that 
the streets should be twenty metres wide, people laughed at. 
him, but nobody laughs at him now. Duisberg was one of the 
most charming men I have ever known. He was full of vivacity 
ind ideas and always cheerful. In his inaugural address at the 
opening of the German Museum, he said that the words: 
“Here in the German Museum everyone can do what J want.— 
Von Miller’, might well appear on the advertisement posters. 

We should not ascribe all the great things that are happen- 
ing in our time to the Third Reich alone, but should also 
remember the great men of former times. Messrs. Krupp’s, the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie and many other important concerns have 
flourished because of the foundations which were laid in the 
time of the Kaiser Wilhelm or even earlier. 


Coal-dust as Fuel 


On October 28th we travelled by the night train from 
Berlin to Elbing, in East Prussia. Next morning we were re- 
ceived by Dr. Reuter, Herr Schultze, the town surveyor, and 
Major Ziegler, who first of all took us through the central part 
of the town and then to the outskirts where new dwellings have 
been erected for the workers. In this part of Prussia, which 
used to be smothered in soot and whose towns and villages were 
nearly all razed to the ground by the Russians, everything is 
new. Wherever you go, you see long rows of small houses, 
prettily decorated, and all with red-tiled roofs. These are known 
as “settlements” or, better, as ““Workers’ Dwellings”. 

Throughout the whole of Germany homes suitable for the 
working-classes are being built at a rapid rate. 

In Elbing a workman’s house costs 5000 marks and is a 
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pretty, tastefully decorated, snug dwelling containing four 
rooms and a kitchen. The workman is able to raise a loan under 
advantageous conditions and eventually becomes the owner ol 
one of these houses and a garden. They are occupied chiefly by 
labourers and clerks of smaller means. At the time of our visit 
1400 of these houses were completed, but there were still 2500 
workmen “‘on the waiting list” and for this reason building was 
proceeding apace. 

We were then conducted to the Schichau works in Elbing, 
where we were most cordially welcomed by the managing 
director, Herr Noé, and some of his engineers. In the course ol 
conversation, Herr Noé remarked that in 1933 the Schichan 
factories were completely idle and the neighbourhood was full 
of unemployed Communists. Now there were 9000 people 
employed at the works, many former Communists being among 
them. 

Schichau has large ship-building yards in Elbing and Dant« 
zig. In 1932 he built a giant dredging-machine for Shanghai’s 
harbour. In the offices there are models of some of the ships 
built at the works. We were especially interested in the large 
high-compression motor driven by coal-dust in its finest pulver~ 
ized form. As is well known, petrol was formerly used for the 
high-compression motor. This was followed by the Diesel engine, 
which is driven by oil ; and now in the Schichau works and 
also in other parts of Germany efforts are being directed to- 
wards the creation of motive power from the use of coal-dust 
exclusively. Should this method succeed—and in Germany 
there is no doubt of its ultimate success—Germany will have 
an almost inexhaustible supply of motor-fuel and with it a 
very considerable reduction in power costs, It is hoped that 
within a few months coal-dust fuel will be used not only for 
fixed engines, but also for automobiles and aeroplanes. This 
conquest of technical science is of immense importance for 
German political economics, for in addition to pulverized 
mineral coal and lignite, peat can also be utilized. Dr. Wahl, of 
the Schichau works, gave us a most interesting talk on the 
progress of the experiments which are now being conducted 
and of the hopes entertained for the future. He also showed us 
samples of very finely ground powder produced from mineral 
coal, lignite and peat and explained the value of the various 
kinds. 
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The Metal Research Institute in Stuttgart 


On our arrival in Stuttgart in the evening of November 8th, 
we were received by a number of National Socialist leaders, 
among them being District-Leader Mauer, who briefly outlined 
to us the tour of inspection which we were to undertake on the 
following day. 

During recent years Stuttgart has developed into an 
industrial town of first importance. In 1935 its population was 
415,000. In the entire territory of Wiirttemberg there are 
700,000 workers and of these 120,000 worked in Stuttgart last 
autumn. Here the labourer earns on an average 200 marks a 
month, and the skilled labourer 300 marks. 

On November gth—a day of sad memory for the German 
nation—we visited first of all the offices of the German Labour 
Front, where we were shown a number of statistical tables, 
graphs, circulars and placards, and then went to one of the 
numerous research institutes of the Kaiser Wilhelm Company— 
the Metal Research Institute which in 1934 was transferred 
from Berlin-Dahlem to Stuttgart. Professor Max Planck, 
Nobel Prize winner, is at the head of this important concern, 
which has many branches throughout Germany. 

The Stuttgart Institute is chiefly concerned with experi- 
mental metallurgy, Roentgen metallurgy and physical chem- 
istry. Professors W. Glocker, C. Grube and W. Koester showed 
us round the different laboratories and workshops and told us, 
among many other things, that the Stuttgart Institute deals 
with all metals except iron. Iron research is carried out at a 
special institute in Diisseldorf. 

The scientists of the Institute examine the texture and other 
characteristics of the metals, and particularly their constantly 
changing peculiarities in the process of alloying. Another 
interesting feature of their work is the grouping of the atoms 
in the metal with the object of finding new alloys which may be 
advantageously used for scientific purposes. From the point of 
view of political economy these experiments are of great 
importance. In this connection it is only necessary to recall the 
unexpected evolution of aluminium, a metal which is obtained 
from bauxite, large quantities of which are now produced in 
Germany. The raw material from which bauxite is produced 
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is imported from Hungary and Yugoslavia, and from this 
comes the ever-increasing number of light metals including 
electron, for example, without which modern airships and 
aeroplanes would be unthinkable. For from this metal pro< 
pellers, petrol-tanks, motor parts, wire ropes, to mention only 
a few examples, are made. 

In the Roengten laboratory we were chown a — 
apparatus whose rays could penetrate the alloys and produce 
photos which were taken on films. 

Those who accompanied us told us that Germany’s neccs+ 
sity stimulated their desire for scientific research, which was 
opening up to them wonderful possibilities for the future. On 
the evening of the same day we were conducted to another 
institution of a very different kind. 

In the town-hall at Stuttgart a memorial service was being 
held for the sixteen martyrs who fell in Munich on November 
gth, 1923. The great hall was packed to the doors. Eight 
thousand people listened with eager attention to the various 
speakers as they spoke with enthusiasm and eloquence of the 
sixteen men who on that day had sacrificed their lives for the 
Fatherland. 

Throughout the entire service guards of honour from the 
S.A. and the S.S. stood both on and in front of the speaker’s 
platform with their flags. These young men stood like wax 
figures in a showroom. Occasionally one saw a flagstaff move 
to and fro, but before the bearer fell fainting with exhaustion 
he was quietly led out by a companion and his place was taken 
by another. During the intervals an orchestra played classical 
music, especially Grieg, as well as the usual National Socialist 
songs and, above all, the “Horst Wessel Lied”. 

This memorial service made a great impression upon all 
those who were present. At the close the people filed out of the 
great hall in silence. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie 


On November 12th we were received in the offices of the 
I. G, Farben at Frankfort-on-Maine. The great administrative 
building is surely second to none in representative and artistic 
equipment, as well as in its elegant and attractive design. 
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Even at the first sight of this colossal structure one receives the 
impression that this commercial and industrial undertaking 
must be one of gigantic proportions. The head of the concern 
is Dr. Carl Bosch. 

A great archway leads you to the core of the building and 
from this radiate six wings of offices, all with seven floors and 
innumerable large windows. They have been constructed on the 
principle of light, air and space. We entered the building and 
were received by Herr Bertram, one of the directors, and Herr 
Grosch, who represented the clerks and manual workers. 
They explained to us that the magnificent building was the 
“selling department” for the most important factories and 
workshops of the I. G. Farben. Among the goods sold are dyes, 
artificial silk, films, cameras, pharmaceutical preparations 
etc., which are sent by the famous firm to all corners of the 
globe. Three thousand persons are employed in this building. 
And from here goods which are produced in the factories 
throughout Germany by 100,000 workers are distributed. 
Synthetic raw materials are also among the company’s pro- 
ducts. 

Several beautifully furnished reception-rooms serve for 
interviews and conferences, the principal having seating 
accommodation for 160 persons. In this room the general 
meetings are held and interviews with foreign representatives 
are arranged. . 

The interior decoration is unique. There is a wide frieze 
running right round the room with the signs of the zodiac 
skilfully designed on glass. A giant map of the world in the form 
of a mosaic of valuable woods, polished and coloured, stands 
in the room. The different woods have been taken from the 
various countries which they represent. It is a fascinating piece 
of work, and there are not many world-maps whose production 
has cost more than this unique specimen which represents a 
worthy symbol of the world-embracing efficiency of the 
J. G. Farben. 

We were conducted through a magnificent park to the 
canteen, which is as tastefully furnished as are the offices. For 
fifty-five pfennigs* employees can obtain a midday meal con- 
sisting of soup, meat-dish and dessert. This low price is made 


* About 6d. at par. 
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possible because the company itself contributes 300,000 mark 
annually to the canteen. 

A visit to the I. G. Farben leaves one with an impression of 
German enterprise, efficiency and organization, as well as of the 
care and consideration given to all the clerical staff and manuitl 
workers. 


CHAPTER XXI 
AIR AND LAND TRAFFIC 


Auf, durch die Luft, fort iibers Meer, 

Hin tiber die Erde in sausender Fahrt ! 

Die Kénigin des Morgens mit rosigem Stab 

Winkt uns hinaus in die erwachende Welt.* 
ATTERBOOM. 


Airships and Aeroplanes 


In the autumn of 1936 the World Airport at Frankfort-on- 
Maine was opened to traffic. 

This new airport with its surface of over 600 acres is the 
largest in the world. It possesses the most up-to-date signalling 
apparatus, illuminated signs which indicate the direction of the 
wind, arrangements for wireless telegraphy and meteorological 
stations. The great airport is equipped for the accommodation 
of both airships and aeroplanes. It is the starting-point for the 
South American and Northern Atlantic air routes. 

When we visited the airport on November 12th, the thing 
that impressed us most was the size of the hangar. This is more 
than goo yards long, 57 yards wide and rises to a height of 
164 feet. In front of the hangar.is a giant mast to which the 
airships are anchored on landing. The gas-containers are 
stored in separate buildings two storeys high. The interior of 
the gas-houses with their 348 large steel cylinders almost remind 
one of a wine-cellar. 

I shall never forget the courtesy which was shown not only 
to us but also to our country, when we drove through the 
main entrance. A Swedish flag was flying on either side, and 
before we reached the main building a third flag, displaying the 
Swedish yellow and blue colours, greeted us. And when we had 


* Up through the air, away over the sea—high over the earth in whirling 
flight, the queen of the morning with her rosy staff calls us forth into the 
reawakening world. 
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lunch with the Mayor of Frankfort, Herr Linder, and Major von 
Buttlar, who represented the airport, we were delighted to see 
that the tables were decorated with tiny Swedish flags. 

In 1871 Gambetta left besieged Paris in a balloon. But the 
airways were open to him. The end of the World War restricted 
Germany’s freedom of movement on land and sea and also 
limited her movement in the air. Even before the war Germany 
was leading in the construction of rigid airships ; and when 
war broke out in 1914 the motor-driven dirigibles which had 
been invented by Count Zeppelin were destined to play an 
important réle. Since then his ideas have been developed under 
the energetic and capable direction of Dr. Hugo Eckener and 
Dr. Ludwig Diirr and once more Germany is at the head in airs 
ship construction. English and American experiments in thin 
direction have unfortunately been followed by misfortune, 
while Eckener and his crew have travelled round the world, 
into the Polar regions and across the oceans. 

The management intends to build three more airships of 
the Hindenburg type, and it is safe to say that every new dirigible 
added to this air fleet will be even more perfect than its pre« 
decessor. It is quite possible that in another ten years Gers 
many’s airship routes will cover the world. The trips to tha 
North Pole and to the lesser-known parts of the Polar seas will 
then have lost their charm. And the century-old longing for the 
Unknown will be gratified. 

Germany also holds first place in air technique. On 
September 6th, 1925, I was privileged to visit the Junker works 
in Dessau and was accompanied by Professor Hugo Junker 
himself and my old friend, Fridtjof Nansen. Again on 
January goth, 1936, I visited the same world-famous works, 
this time in the company of Captain Fischer von Poturzin, Presa 
representative, and even a layman would have been profoundly 
impressed with the progress made during those ten years. 

From 1926 to 1928 I was closely associated with the Luft- 
hansa Company, and especially with General Erhard Milch, 
who was at that time director of the company, and later 
Secretary for Air. I shall never forget the valuable help I received 
from Milch and his co-worker, Joachim von Schréder, Admiral 
Schréder’s son. To our great regret the latter’s aeroplane 
crashed one Christmas Eve just as he was completing a succcss- 
ful flight from Teneriffe to Berlin. 
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During my talks with General Milch, von Schréder and 
other members of the Lufthansa Company, we discussed the 
wubject of the new air route between Berlin and Shanghai via 
Central Asia. In 1933 only a few flights over this route took 
place and owing to the political situation in Soviet Russia this 
important enterprise with its special advantages for postal 
communication with Eastern Asia was interrupted. 

Aviation has now been fully restored by the establishment of 
the German Air Ministry with General Goering at the head. 
In 1932 the total distances covered by aircraft on the regular 
European lines amounted to 7,700,000 kilometres, and in 1936 
14,800,000 kilometres. The number of passengers carried by 
air in 1932 was 70,000, while in 1936 the number had increased 
to 230,000. During 1932 German aircraft delivered 354 tons 
of air-mail and in 1996 the total air-mail carried was 2400 tons. 

About eighty per cent of the Junker machines employed in 
the Lufthansa service travel at a speed of 156 miles an hour 
and carry 17 passengers. In addition there are machines of 
the Heinkel type which have attained a speed of more than 
‘190 miles an hour. 

By means of the two recently constructed floating air- 
ports Westfalen and Ostmark, situated in the Atlantic off the 
South American and West African coasts, there is now an 
uninterrupted air-mail line between Germany and Buenos 
Aires. The distance is about 8800 miles, and the journey by 
air takes four days. There is a weekly service in both directions. 
Since 1934 the Atlantic has been flown more than 200 times in 
each direction or more than 400 times in all. Shortly a service 
will be opened between Buenos Aires and Santiago de Chile, 
a distance of more than 800 miles. It will then be possible to 
fly from Germany to Santiago in 110 hours, by ascending over 
the Andes to a height of 20,000 feet. 

In 1996 trial flights were made over the North Atlantic by 
the Dornier seaplane Do.18—with the help of the flying-boats 
Aeolus and Zephir. This seaplane made eight successful flights. 
Simultaneously with the Do.18 the Junker machine Fumo.205 
was tried out and was also completely successful. In this year 
also a regular air-mail service was opened between Europe and 
North America. Two floating air-bases, the Schwabenland and 
the Friesenland, in the Atlantic, are at the disposal of the 
*planes. 
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No power on earth will be able to close the vast expanse af 
the “‘aerial ocean” to German airships and aeroplanes. 


Motor-cars 


None of the leading politicians of our time has made sn 
much use of the aeroplane and the motor-car as the Fuehrer, 
On his innumerable journeys to public meetings by road and 
in the air this modern national leader has acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of the motor. For this reason, and also because of 
his ingeniousness, shrewdness, energy, and of his understanding 
of the réle played by the motor in German economy, he has 
revived and developed this form of traffic with almost incredible 
rapidity. At the opening of the Automobile Exhibition in 
Berlin in 1936 he expressed himself in the following words : 


“The motor-car has provided mankind everywhere with that 
mobile force which has led to one of the most decisive revolutions 
ever recorded in the history of the human race.” 


In 1933 Germany possessed almost the same number of 
cars as in 1930, the exact figures being 658,686 in 1930 and 
677,428 in 1933. But since then car-production has increased at 
a rapid rate. In 1932 only 104,000 new car licences were issued 
by the police. In 1933 the number increased to 359,000 and in 
1936 to 457,000. The total was therefore quadrupled in four 
years. 

In 1936 there were 1,231,600 cars in Germany, or one to 
every 54 persons, certainly an unsatisfactory figure and a result 
of the war. At the beginning of the World War Germany had 
64,000 cars while France had 100,000. In 1935 the United 
States possessed 25,000,000 cars and France 1,890,000 while 
Germany had only alittle over 1,000,000. Hitler intends to bring 
the number up to three or four million. He thinks that it is by 
no means sufficient for Germany to have only one car for every 
ten in America, as her population is more than half that 
of the United States and the German people are in greater 
need of cars than the Americans. For this reason the “German 
People’s Car” is being popularized and even now a four-seater 
can be purchased for 1500 marks, whereas three years ago the 
price for a similar car was from 2500 to 3000 marks. 
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This increase in production also means a decrease in un- 
employment. In 1932 there were only 43,000 employed in the 
wiutomobile industry. In 1936 there were 120,000 engaged on 
this work. Further, there has also been an important increase 
in the export industry with a consequent improvement in the 
fireign exchange position. The value of the export of German 
«rs has increased from 9,131,000 marks in 1932 to 21,140,000 
In 1935 and to about 40,000,000 marks in 1936. It will there- 
lore be seen that this policy of motor-car production has an 
Important bearing on German political economy. 


German Motor-roads 


This policy also includes road improvements and the con- 
itruction of new modern motor-roads. Hence the creation of 
“German Motor-roads”—an important undertaking which has 
already made so much progress that it is certain to complete 
the work within the specified time. A number of motor-roads 
radiating from Berlin will extend to all parts of the German 
Reich and will cover distances amounting to between 4000 
and 5000 miles. The first 600 miles were opened to traffic in 
the autumn of 1936. 

On May ist, 1933, the Fuehrer announced the plan, and 
stated that the first sod would be cut on September 23rd of the 
same year. In the late autumn of 1935 nearly half the required 
number of roads were in the course of construction. The work is 
done in two or three shifts. Travelling by car at night one often 
sees the glittering spades of the men on night-shift. More than 
120,000 men have found work and the means of livelihood 
through this new road-construction plan, while a further 140,000 
are employed as labourers in machine factories, in asphalt and 
cement works and on stone-breaking. 

At present 600 concrete-rammers, 1000 concrete-mixers, 
300 excavating machines, 2200 field lorries, 53,000 tip-wagons 
are in use on the new roads. And already 3,516,000 cubic 
metres of cement, 336,000 tons of iron and steel and nearly 
20,000,000 square metres of asphalt covering have been used. 
Some 156,000,000 cubic metres of earth have been cleared 
away, or more than was necessary for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 
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But the construction of these new motor-roads does ‘not 
mean that other roads and streets have been neglected, On 
the contrary, all country roads and suburban streets are objectt 
of the greatest care. They are tarred, asphalted or sprinkle« 
with fine gravel, and narrow curves are being straightened oul, 

Neither has the Fuehrer forgotten the railways. Since 1944 
the “‘fast goods trains” serving the important towns have been 
fitted with Diesel engines and their speed has been almont 
doubled. Fast trains run between Berlin and Munich, Berlin 
Hamburg, Berlin—Cologne, Berlin—Frankfort-on-Maine, Berlin= 
Breslau—Oppeln and Cologne-Hamburg. A Cologne merchant 
can travel to Berlin and back in one day and spend almost 
seven hours in the German capital. The fastest train in Germany 
travels at 110 miles an hour. This is the highest speed in 
Europe, and the rolling-stock is first class. The electrifying of 
the railways is proceeding, especially on the Berlin—Munich- 
Rome line. 

The canal routes are also being improved. On the journey 
from Berlin to Hanover I have often seen the “‘Mittellandkanal” 
which runs between the Rhine and the Elbe. In 1906 Kaiser 
Wilhelm II made energetic attempts for the completion of this 
canal but his plan miscarried owing. to the opposition of the 
Prussian Diet. I have never travelled on the German canals, 
but have seen quite a number. The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal is 
the most interesting on account of its strategical importance, 

In Germany railway and motor traffic are under one control 
whose chiefis the energetic Herr Dorpmueller, Traffic Minister 
for the Reich. During the autumn months I have travelled a 
distance on the German motor-roads which corresponds to 
one-third of the Equator and have gained sufficient experience 
to award Herr Dorpmueller the highest praise. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IMPRESSIVE BUILDINGS 


Er wachst, von Giganten gebaut, 
Mit Treppen, Gewélben, steil hinauf, 
ein Werk, durch nichts erschiittert, 
Und durch keinen Blitz zerstért 
Und bei Sonne und Mond 
Wandert sein Schatten umher 
Ganz wie in jenen Zeiten, 
Als die Feuer in Babel loderten 
Und man Ischtars Psalterspeil hérte.* 
Franz G. BENGTSSON. 


Hr who travels through the new Germany will be almost 
astonished at the feverish activity displayed in every sphere of 
architecture. In the capitals impressive buildings are springing 
up and in every town of any size new official and industrial 
luildings are in course of construction. On the outskirts of 
the smaller towns and villages even as far as the boundary-line 
of the Reich in East Prussia new settlements, residential towns 
and workers’ dwellings are being erected. Even in this branch 
of activity the Fuehrer has taken a personal interest. He is an 
artist, but his intention was to become an architect. In archi- 
tecture, therefore, he is in his original element. But this 
noticeable passion for building which permeates the length 
and breadth of Germany may, perhaps, be attributed to the 
overwhelming superfluous strength of the Youth movement, 
which desires to erect monuments commemorative of the present 
day and its achievements. This is a common factor in times of 
national regeneration. 

The number of new buildings in Germany is already enor- 


* It soars up erect, by giants built with flights of steps and arches—an 
edifice that nothing can shake, and that cannot be destroyed by lightning. 
In sunshine and in moonshine, its shadows fall, just as in those days when the 
fires glowed in Babel, and when the strains of Ischtar’s psaltery resounded. 
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mous. It seems as though, in the space of a few years, the men 
of the Third Reich desire to make up for what the former 
generation neglected and even allowed to fall into decay, 
We find, for example, the Party “‘Training Centres”, the German 
Labour Front establishments, enormous amphitheatres like 
the Dietrich-Eckart theatre on the Reich Sports Field in Berlin, 
social centres, new homes for the Hitler Youth and a consider» 
able number of new schools. 

But we will take a glance first of all at the gigantic struc- 
tures known as “monumental” buildings. There is “Das Haus 
der Erzichung’’* in Bayreuth, which I have already described 
in the seventeenth chapter of this book, whose architect, Herr 
H. Reissinger, has produced a building of external as well as 
internal harmony. Next comes “‘Das Haus der Deutschen 
Kunst” in Munich, built by Professor Troost, with its beau- 
tiful colonnade which adds to the attractiveness of the capital. 

When you come to Berlin you will be surprised at the 
changed aspect of the streets in the heart of this city. In the 
Leipziger Strasse, for example, there is the new Air Ministry, 
designed by Professor Sagebiel and completed in the course 
of a single year. Opinions as to its exterior differ, but that 
is a matter of taste ; but the interior is said to be most com- 
modious and well adapted for the purpose for which it has 
been built. In Berlin-Grunewald, on the outskirts of the capital, 
surrounded by pine trees, stands the administration building 
of the German Labour Service, built by Herr K. H. Tischer. 
It is a plain but dignified structure. 

In Munich we were privileged to have General von Epp 
himself as our guide. He drove us round in his car and showed 
us not only the capital of Bavaria, but also the naturally 
beautiful and charming surroundings. To conclude a pleasant 
and instructive tour we visited Reichsminister Rudolf Hess and 
his wife in their pretty and modest house at Munich. 

The main front of the Imperial Square in Munich is formed 
-by the new buildings of the Party. Museums with their steps 
and rows of columns rise to the left and right of this famous 
square. Here we find also the Party’s administration building 
and the “Brown House”, the headquarters of the National 
Socialist movement, and the two “Temples of Honour” where 


* The House of Education. t+ The House of German Art. 
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the sixteen martyrs who fell on November gth, 1923, rest in 
their sarcophagi. As a whole the Imperial Square leaves a 
profound impression on the mind. All unnecessary ornamental 
work is dispensed with, and the great buildings are all the more 
impressive on account of their plain, dignified appearance. 
Professor L. Troost, who was the Fuehrer’s first and closest 
collaborator in all matters relating to art, was the creator of 
these new Party buildings. On November gth, every year, a 
memorial service is held in this square, and is attended by 
tens of thousands of people from all parts of Germany. 

The Reich Party Field in Nuremberg is an enormous ex- 
panse in the form of an isosceles triangle five miles in length 
and with a base-line of two and a half miles. In the centre is the 
Marsfield, where the military demonstrations take place. The 
Luitpold Arena is reached through a long road ninety metres 
wide. The adjoining Zeppelin ground is a rectangular field 
600 metres wide and goo metres long. On this ground 300,000 
men assemble every year to hear the Fuehrer speak at the 
annual Party Congress. The field is surrounded by magnificent 
buildings, chief among them being the Congress Hall, which, 
with its seating accommodation for 60,000, is the largest of its 
kind in the world. When all the new buildings planned for 
Nuremberg have been completed, this town will stand out 
as one of the most important in the whole of Germany. It will 
take another ten years to complete the programme. Driving 
across the great field in a car, we heard on all sides those noises 
which always accompany the work of building ‘great houses 
and the making of roads. Hammers and boring machines were 
working at full speed. Thirty quarries supply the stone blocks 
required, and sixty firms of stone-cutters are employed in 
chiselling them into shape. 

All these new buildings in Nuremberg will form a kind of 
frame to the annual Party demonstrations in which 800,000 
people take part, an unmistakable sign of the victory and 
strength of National Socialism under the numerous flags of 
the Third Reich. The plans for this historical memorial to 
Germany’s regeneration, which will provide employment 
for innumerable artists and labourers during the next ten years, 
are the work of Professor Albert Speer. 

There are still some other large buildings worthy of mention. 
In Berlin, not far from the castle, is the new Reichsbank, and 
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opposite the Air Ministry a new post office is to be erected, 
These and other large buildings will completely change the 
appearance of the centre of Berlin. Finally, we must not forget 
the new Opera House in Munich planned by Hitler himself. 
The stage and auditorium will surpass in size everything which 
has ever been attempted in this sphere of architecture. In 
future the Americans will have to be more careful in the use 
of their favourite slogan : “Biggest in the world !” 

The enumeration of the great building schemes of Genaany 
could be continued indefinitely. Only a few examples have been 
mentioned. When we hear that for the Party buildings in 
Nuremberg a sum of 60,000,000 marks is required, and that the 
Reich Sports Field in Berlin has cost 40,000,000 we naturally 
ask ourselves how Germany can find the means to finance such 
gigantic undertakings, which certainly do not seem necessary. 
The answer is, that during her worst period of humiliation by 
the Entente, Germany could pay 2,000,000,000 marks yearly 
and that the sums which are now being spent on large buildings 
and wonderful roads create employment for hundreds of thou- 

sands of workers, and moreover—remain in the country ! 
The money merely circulates—it goes from hand to hand, 
On the one side it creates new values, on the other it provides 
work and bread, and in the third place, it is returned to the 
State in the form of taxes and is again put into circulation. 

To the individual of ordinary intelligence the question 
arises : what is money ? Of what use are enormous sums if 
they are only allowed to accumulate in the banks? Is not 
money a phantom, an illusion that bewitches men ? And does 
not real value consist in work, in all those things which are the 
creation of man’s brain and handiwork? By their untiring 
labours the Germans are creating imperishable values, while 
the so-called money circulates within the country. 

On this question of money Napoleon once said : ‘Wealth 
does not consist in the possession of riches, but in understanding 
how to use them.” 

Berlin is to be congratulated in having as its chief burgo- 
master Dr. Julius Lippert, who is devoting himself to the 
rebuilding of the capital with almost superhuman energy and 
who wields his sceptre over 80,000 subordinates with discipline 
and order. 

When he visited the Swedish-German Society in Stockholm 
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in April 1937, Dr. Lippert said that at the beginning of 1933 
Kerlin, with its population of 4,200,000, was carrying a debt 
burden of 1,230,000,000 marks, By 1937 the debt was reduced 
to goo,000 marks, and he hoped that the figure in 1938 would 
not exceed 600,000. This same energetic, far-sighted policy 
governs all the official bodies in Berlin as well as everywhere 
else in the Third Reich. 

On May ist, 1936, the National Labour Day, he gave his 
reasons for attempting such great tasks, in a way which showed 
that he looked across the centuries: “I undertake them’’, he 
said, “because I believe that a great nation can only fulfil its 
life’s purpose by attempting great things! The men who, 
centuries ago, set a nation the task of building the Pyramids 
knew why they did it. On that mighty monument they have 
built up 4000 years of human culture.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ART AND CULTURE 


Das Schoene gibt es in mancherlei Form, 
Was voll Geist ist, ist auch schoen.* 
TEGNER. 


In a small book of this description it is impossible to write at 
length on the subject of art and culture in the Third Reich, 
and I must, therefore, limit myself under this heading to some 
of the more outstanding features. 

National Socialism has a very different conception of art 
and culture from that of any of the former German ruling 
authorities. It is no longer the prerogative of a distinguished 
few out of touch with the rest of the people. 

Dr. Goebbels, the patron of the new art, says that only that 
form of art which is closely associated with the nation and is 
capable of self-support can rightly be called art. He believes 
that the greatest masterpieces which have been created have 
always expressed national characteristics, and as examples he 
mentions Japanese paintings, Chinese architecture, the pictures 
and poems of the Scandinavian masters and the architecture 
of Islam. All these things bear the impress of the national spirit 
from which the creations of the imagination emerge. The 
modern artist in Germany may only get his inspiration from 
the modern German characteristics as they have been formed 
by National Socialism. In this way his creative powers will 
produce works of imperishable beauty. 

At the same time the eminent artists of the new Germany 
will rid themselves of the reproach that they are a detached 
people, shut off from the rest of the world and living on their 
own mental self-sufficiency. 

In the years immediately following the war a so-called 
culture which found its expression in music, and through the 

* There are many forms of the beautiful. Whatever is inspired by genius is 


also beautiful. 
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Intermediaries of the Press, the theatre, the cinema and the 
radio, and which made its appeal to the lower instincts of 
mankind, is now strictly forbidden. In the streets and squares 
of the new Germany, as well as in the cafés, there is a cleaner 
atmosphere. The German people can be grateful to 
Dr. Goebbels for his relentless demand for moral cleanliness, 
and take to heart Richard Wagner’s admonition: ‘Honour 
your German masters !” Dr. Goebbels also demands that the 
artist shall be conscious of his responsibility to the nation. 

All cynical and presumptuous views about religion, Church, 
marriage, family life, justice and history are strictly forbidden 
in writings, in the Press, in the cinema and on the stage. After 
the German collapse of 1918, I had occasion to see proofs of 
some specimens of this Bolshevik “culture” which was then 
rife in the country, and at which I was disgusted. I am thankful 
that that period has passed. The moral decay which would have 
weakened the masses and sealed their fate had the Red legions 
obtained a firm footholdin Germany is finished. The youth have 
now been educated on very different principles in the Labour 
Service, and in the ranks of the new army, navy and air forces. 

What a contrast! Has any other nation in the world’s history 
ever experienced such a transformation in the course of fifteen 
years ? And has any other nation ever been nearer to ruin? 

The new men recognize that in the exuberance of their 
first enthusiasm after their accession to power, they were wrong 
in their judgment of art. Such mistakes no longer occur, and 
it is now confidently asserted that a National Socialist painter 
must, from the very first, be a better artist than one who is 
outside the Party. As formerly, and as in every other country, 
distinction is made between good art and bad. 

The Chamber of German Culture comprises all Germans 
engaged in art and culture. This Chamber was founded by 
law on September 22nd, 1933, and is organized under seven 
separate heads : 

. The German Chamber of Literature ; 
. The Press Chamber ; 

. The Radio Chamber ; 

The Theatre Chamber ; 

. The Chamber of Music ; 

. The Chamber of Arts ; 

. The Chamber of Films. 
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Every German who is actively engaged in any one of these 
seven spheres must be a member of the corresponding chamber. 

The special task of each chamber is implied in the title. 
The Chamber of Literaure, for example, embraces authors, 
publishers and booksellers, and arranges all matters connected 
with their work. Its business is to foster the cultural heritage 
of the nation and to look after its financial needs. It is authorized 
to distribute literary prizes to the value of 250,000 marks 
annually. The chamber may also contribute 100,000 marks to 
needy authors. Finally, it may dispose of 500,000 marks for 
various literary objects. Every year there is a ‘Week of 
German Books” for the display of good literature. 

The Chamber of Music arranges Grand Concerts and 
“Music Weeks” in Berlin and Munich, assists poor musicians, 
bears the cost of printing good compositions, and helps gifted 
young singers in their studies. . 

The German Theatre Chamber has saved a large number 
of theatres from collapse and has opened several new ones. 
Young actors are tutored under its care, and the founding of 
a separate Theatre Academy is under consideration. 

In November 1935 Dr. Goebbels established a German 
Culture Senate to which belong about 100 leading personalities 
from the various spheres of German educational life. 

The leaders of the New Germany themselves admit that 
their labours can only bear fruit in the next generation. It is, 
therefore, rash to pass judgment. 

Thoroughness and efficiency characterize the Berlin 
theatres. Thrillers and ‘‘daring” plays based on the life of the 
modern underworld are no longer tolerated. The theatres are 
not used for National Socialist propaganda, and one is spared 
the wearying dialogue without action, which is usual in Moscow 
and Leningrad. 

The new German theatrical art has not the least desire to 
isolate itself and exclude other nationalities. On the contrary, 
foreign actors and singers are warmly welcomed. Benjamino 
Gigli, Jan Kiepura and George Baklanoff recently appeared 
in Berlin, and were received with great enthusiasm. Foreign 
conductors and troupes of dancers are also welcomed. 

Another happy circumstance is that the theatre is accessible 
to all, and not merely to a small number of the well-to-do 
and artistic experts. The gigantic organization “Kraft durch 
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Freude’’* has made the theatres available to all its members 
by the issue of low-priced tickets which are made use of even 
for the largest theatres in Berlin and Munich. 

Under experienced guidance, its members are also 
conducted over the art galleries, exhibitions and the great 
industrial undertakings of the Third Reich. Why should 
educational progress be withheld from the masses ? In Germany 
all former class barriers have been broken down, and all doors 
thrown wide open for the benefit of the working population. 
Millions are spent on the education of the people. 

The theatrical buildings themselves have been repaired 
and redecorated. Interior decorations have been carried out 
with a view to creating an atmosphere of tranquillity. The 
subdued tones have a restful effect. Both the Berlin Opera 
House and the State Theatre are tastefully decorated and 
comfortably furnished. 

But the enjoyment of the theatre is not limited to the 
inhabitants of the large capitals. Travelling theatres go from 
place to place, even to the remotest villages, where plays are 
staged in barns, barracks and inns. 

Presumably there are other nations where the working- 
classes have the same privileges, but not to the same extent, 
as in Germany. When I was in Moscow in 1923 the “‘comrades”’ 
were allowed to attend theatrical performances free of charge: 

In the educational, as well as in all the other departments 
of life in the new Germany, we found the same underlying 
principle, namely, that of unlimited national fellowship. The 
people place the nation first, and everything that the nation 
can do for the improvement of the working-people is done. 
That is Hitler’s way of thanking the masses who assisted him 
in his rise to power in 1933. 

Before closing this chapter on art and culture, I should 
like to refer to a matter which, although of apparently secondary 
consideration, is not without interest. 

Germany is often spoken of as an isolated country. It is 
true that as far as politics are concerned Germany’s position 
is exceptional. But that is not so much her own fault as that of 
her neighbours. National Socialism, by its penetration into the 
scientific world and by its setting aside of the Jewish professors, 
has, at least for the time being, lost in some measure its former 
"*“Strength Through Joy. tst—“‘i=—Ssi‘“‘Ci‘CS™~S™S 
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relationship with the rest of the world. This was clearly seen 
in the fact that the Berlin Government prohibited Germans 
from accepting the Nobel Prize. 

One of the causes of Germany’s unique position in the 
world of literature, in science and in the Press is the fact that 
its publications are printed in Gothic type, while nearly every 
other civilized country uses the Roman type. 

The Gothic type is very firmly rooted in Germany, and 
most difficult to eradicate, but is one of those things which help 
to separate the Germans from the other nations, as for the 
majority it is very difficult to read and is tiring to eyes which 
are not accustomed to it. There are a few men of great age in 
Sweden who can remember that in their childhood days the 
Gothic type was also used in the Swedish Press. Happily this 
style of printing disappeared about that time, and has not been 
used since. A foreigner will avoid reading a book printed in 
Gothic. The book is often pushed on one side and never read 
at all. On the other hand, a German book printed in Roman 
type does not frighten him. If this Roman type were introduced 
throughout the whole of Germany one of the boundary walls 
which separate Germans from the other nations would dis- 
appear, and the foreigner would soon become more familiar 
with German literature than he is at present. 

The accuracy of this statement can be confirmed by an 
experience from my personal investigations. In 1855, when 
Dr. A. Petermann began to publish his Notes from Justus 
Perthes’ Geographical Institute he made use of the Roman type. 
Why ? In the title-page of the first book it was stated that 
“New and Important Investigations in the Geographical 
World” would be dealt with, a promise which has been adhered 
to for the past eighty years. At a time when vast territories 
were still unknown, every voyage of discovery attracted great 
interest throughout the whole of the civilized world. And 
Dr. Petermann saw that, if his works were to be read by other 
people, it was essential that they should be printed in the 
Roman style. Baron von Richthofen did the same thing when 
he published the first volume of his fundamental work China in 
1877. The work was too extensive to be translated into English 
or French, but it contained valuable information relating to 
pioneer discoveries and was absolutely indispensable to science 
in other countries. And in order to facilitate the reading for the 
foreigner it was printed in Roman type. 
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And so it is today. If German authors would have their 
hooks read by foreigners, they must not be printed in Gothic. 
It is obvious that even the Germans themselves do not dislike 
the Roman type, because they use it almost without exception 
on their typewriters. 

Let us hope, therefore, that the old handwriting and the 
Gothic style will be abolished, and thus pave the way for a 
better understanding with the other nations of the world. 

On November 27th, 1936, the Chamber of German Culture, 
in conjunction with the German Labour Front and the 
‘Strength Through Joy” organization, celebrated its anniver- 
sary in the Berlin Philharmonic Hall. Among those present 
were the Reich Chancellor, State-Officer General von Epp, 
District-Leader Hellmuth and many others. We were also 
invited to attend. In a long speech Dr. Ley described the work 
of the Labour Front, while Dr. Goebbels spoke of the educa- 
tional progress of the previous year. 

We were struck by one of Dr. Goebbels’ opening remarks 
when, in a clear and expressive voice, he said: “In a decree 
issued today I have found it necessary to prohibit all criticism.” 
We wondered what would happen to anyone ignorant of the 
new decree, who happened to issue a severe though justifiable 
criticism of the proceedings. 

The Minister then went on to say that he had had interviews 
with the art critics in Berlin, but that no notice had been taken 
of the points of view which he had advanced. Hence the decree. 
The former art critics, who had completely distorted the 
meaning of “‘criticism”, would in future be replaced by the 
official reporters. It was necessary that the public should have 
the opportunity of forming their own opinions. In future all 
literary reviews would have to be signed by the author. All 
pseudonyms are forbidden. And anyone claiming to be an art 
editor must have reached the age of thirty years and have had 
some experience of life. 

The decree will have the effect of encouraging young, gifted 
artists whose courage and self-confidence are easily shaken by 
superficial and thoughtless criticism, The great pioneers of art 
and culture can battle through and are sufficiently clear- 
sighted not to take the opinions of critics too tragically. From 
the very first they are conscious of their own creative ability, 
and with increasing experience they often become indifferent 
to the false opinions of their environment. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE PRESS IN THE THIRD REICH 


That nation alone is free which is strong enough to maintain 
its liberty, and is strong through unity. 
MOLrTKE. 


NATIONAL Socialism has transformed the German newspaper 
world, and has interfered considerably with the freedom of the 
Press. Without a knowledge of the newspaper world at the 
time of the Weimar Republic, an outsider cannot understand 
the reason and the necessity for this sweeping change in the 
realm of public opinion. 

Up till 1933 the Press in Germany had almost unlimited 
freedom. They were allowed to publish anything and every= 
thing except the paragraphs of the Penal Code. Anyone could 
become a newspaper editor, even if he had been frequently 
convicted. Open blackmail was committed without the 
authorities taking any steps to prevent it. Political opinions 
were voiced one against the other in an unceasing struggle, 
Some newspapers were the agents for conservative propaganda, 
while others agitated for the cause of communism and anarchy. 
The extreme Socialist Party, as well as the capitalists, had their 
fanatical spokesmen. , 

In the Radical camp it was customary for articles to 
appear under the name of some well-known member of the 
Reichstag in place of that of the responsible author. Thus 
the really responsible people were always hidden and escaped the 
attention of the police. Anarchy and insolence were rampant 
in these papers. As a reaction to all this a complete change has 
been wrought in the newspaper world. Unbridled licence is 
finished for good. 

It was desirable to build something new, and today the 
Reich Press Chamber controls all editors, writers, newspaper 


offices and newsagents. In a word, everything connected with 
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ihe production and distribution of newspapers and magazines 
ly under one authority. 

By a statute of October 4th, 1933, the position and duties 
uf the 13,000 editors in Germany are controlled. The entire 
eclitorial staff is reckoned as the “‘editorship”’ of a newspaper. 
An editor must be twenty-one years of age, of German 
nationality, and must not have lost his civic rights. Further, 
he must himself be of Aryan descent, competent to fill an 
nflicial post and—provided he is not a bachelor—be married 
to a person of Aryan origin. And finally he must be able to 
prove that he is a man of first-class professional capacity. 

Above all, the editor must be thoroughly acquainted with 

the contents of the publications printed under his responsibility 
und must be sure that everything has been carefully checked 
and is in accordance with the true facts. He must keep at arm’s 
length all selfish interests calculated to undermine the authority 
of the Reich and weaken the common cause of the German 
people. Nothing that offends the religious feelings of others, 
nothing which damages the honour of their fellow-men and 
nothing of an immoral character may be published. 
_ The title of “responsible editor” no longer exists. The name 
of the chief editor and every member of the editorial staff must 
uppear in the issue of every newspaper. In this way it is easy 
to ascertain who is responsible for a particular contribution. 

A National Socialist editor cannot be compared to a 
merchant who sells goods to his customers, or with a solicitor 
who pleads the cause of his client. His duties are rather com- 
parable to those of a doctor who cares for the health of the 
community, or to those of a teacher who has to educate the 
youth. To prepare the contents of a newspaper is, therefore, a 
public duty. There are over 3000 newspaper businesses in 
Germany. 

Exacting demands are made upon the profession of “news- 
paperman”, and there is a great difference between editorial 
work and publication. Up to a certain point the publisher may 
determine the policy of the newspaper, but he has no right to 
put any pressure upon the editorial department. Moreover, 
the relationship between the editors and the publishers is 
governed by the above-mentioned statute. 

Anonymous bodies and financial companies (joint-stock 
companies and similar undertakings) are not allowed to 
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publish a newspaper. The real proprietor of a newspaper 
must be generally well known and of good reputation. The 
‘immoral Press” has been abolished. 

The tendency of this great reform is to cleanse the newt 
paper world, to purge from it all private, selfish interests and 
to foster a sense of duty, sincerity and responsibility towards 
the nation as a whole. All freedom entails certain obligations, 
and the freedom of the Press is no exception to the rule. 

Referring to the new Press law, Dr. Goebbels said : 


“The freedom of the individual depends upon how far the nation 
understands how to use that freedom, and the greater the danger 
which threatens the State, the more that freedom must be subordi+ 
nated to the interests of the nation.” 


Orin other words : ‘“‘As long as the German nation is not allowed 
to expand, and as long as the World Revolution threatens 
Europe from Bolshevik Russia, so long will it be necessary to 
limit the freedom of the German Press. This limitation is, 
therefore, in the interest of the nation.” 

Foreigners who travel in Germany and who are accustomed 
to the so-called freedom of the Press in their own countries will 
certainly notice the onesidedness, not to say the “‘poverty’’, of 
the German newspapers. But this state of affairs is presumably 
only a passing phase and cannot continue for any length of 
time. The German people’s desire for greater freedom is 
increasing, and the Government will soon be obliged to loosen 
the reins. The people are too wide-awake, too well bred and 
sensible to be satisfied, in the long run, with a censored Press. 
The originators of the new Press law themselves consider the 
present situation as temporary, and a situation which must 
disappear when other, higher aims have been achieved. 

The German nation has not forgotten the rdle played by 
the Left-Liberal and Marxist Press, which attacked them in the 
rear at the ‘critical moment of the International Conference. 
During the peace negotiations in Versailles, when enemy 
intentions were directed against the left bank of the Rhine, 
and at the fall of the Ruhr, during the negotiations of 
Dr. Schacht in Paris, in connection with the Young Plan— 
during all those weeks when the fate of the German nation 
hung in the balance, these sections of the Press assisted 
Germany’s opponents by word and deed in an effort to bring 
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about the collapse of the policy of national resistance behind 
which stood the great majority of the people. 

The foreigner thoughtlessly hurls his accusations against 
ihe Government which has muzzled the German Press. He 
lurgets the past twenty years and does not think of the harassing 
period from which the Fuchrer has at last delivered Germany 
and set her on her feet again. During the inauguration period 
of the new Government the internal, as well as the foreign 
political, situation was so grave that it was necessary to proceed 
with the greatest caution. Hence the new Press law, whose 
regulations could certainly not cause the people any real 
hardship. 

The Press of the Third Reich, although restricted, has 
tlefinite advantages which are appreciated by the better- 
eclucated Germans. Although it carries on persistent propa- 
yanda for National Socialism and its political aspirations, it 
does not encourage its readers intentionally to destroy or to 
inock at those things which age and experience have learned 
to respect. Much is published in the newspapers of other 
countries which is damaging to the health and morals of the 
people. Books and plays are reviewed in accordance with the 
views of the different newspapers, which are often biased and 
unjust. Libels, insinuations and deliberate lies are published 
without restraint, yet the people are scarcely moved because 
they are so accustomed to them. The untruths served up in 
the morning cause the reader to forget the lies of yesterday, 
though they sometimes penetrate into private and family life. 
In many newspapers, religion, science, art, personalities and 
events which by their very nature should be secure against such 
treatment are often held up to ridicule. Journals discharge 
their poisoned arrows and revel in crime, misfortune and 
scandal. Sensation at any price—that is the chief thing ; that 
increases the sales. Such stuff constitutes the daily mental food 
of the masses, and in this the American Press heads the list. 
English and Swedish newspapers are more dignified and 
discreet in their tone. 

In the German Press all inferior matter is prohibited, and 
what is published in the newspapers is truthful, salutary and 
practical. Much is suppressed ; those in authority may not be 
criticized, but all the newspapers are genuine and reliable. 
The public are thus protected against veiled insinuations and 
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false reports. The sole aim of the Press is now directed towards 
the welfare of the people and nation. 

The foreign critic, who is continually attacking the parsi- 
mony of the German Press, forgets that Germany, as well as 
Russia, has passed through a revolution and has established a 
new form of government which must be safeguarded by all 
possible means. These two countries are still confronted by 
many difficulties which must be overcome. Under these 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the persons 
responsible for the new régime cannot allow the columns of the 
Press to be opened to a disaffected opposition which, if the 
Press were given absolute freedom, would indulge in a cam- 
paign of criticism against the new Government and agitate for 
a return of the old. On the other hand, it is characteristic that 
the fiercest opponents of the Press of the Third Reich never 
attack the Russian Press, which is, at least, as severely censored 
as the German. In their judgments they follow the Roman 
maxim: “Quod licet Fovi, non licet bovi”—Froeding’s naive, 
ironical lines : 


Es ist doch seltsam, dass das einzig Wahre 

So wunderbar kann wechseln Form and Farbe. 
Was Wahrheit ist in Moskau und in Pensa, 

Ist nur ein schlechter Scherz in Heidelberg.* 


Towards the end of 1936 the Press of the whole world 
descended upon the love-story of King Edward VIII like 
vultures, but the German Press kept itself respectfully in the 
background. Presumably it was the German view that the 
private life of the King had nothing to do with anyone but 
himself and his people. Only after the abdication had become 
an accomplished fact was the news published in heavy type on 
the front pages, for then an event had taken place which was 
the concern of the whole world. 

In the German Press references to Sweden are always 
friendly, and it is a striking fact that most Germans speak with 
admiration of our country and people. They have not forgotten 
Gustavus Adolphus’s and Charles XII’s energetic intervention 
on behalf of religious liberty in Germany, nor our attitude 

*It is strange that eternal truth can change its form and colour so 


wonderfully. What is truth in Moscow and Pensa is merely a bad joke in 
Heidelberg. 
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during the World War. It is much to be regretted that these 
acntiments, which we should turn to advantage for the security 
ol! our own country, do not meet with any response from a 
large section of the Swedish Radical Press, which loses no 
opportunity of attacking the Third Reich, its leaders and its 
internal policy. Many of these jealous leader-writers have 
never seen the new Germany and have very hazy ideas as to 
what is going on there. Others see only insignificant happenings 
which they distort into “disturbing elements’, and forget the 
great work which Germany has accomplished in saving herself 
from anarchy and chaos, and thus contributing substantially 
to the peace of Europe. 

The Berlin Foreign Office, as well as the Ministry of 
Propaganda, has its own Press Bureau. Every article relating 
to Germany printed in the Swedish newspapers is cut out, 
translated, noted and filed. The number of articles published 
by our anti-German Press must be considerable. What do the 
authors hope to gain by their mischief-making ? On the Press 
rests the enormous responsibility of fostering friendly relation- 
ship among the nations, and if this responsibility were realized 
and acted upon, the result would be a substantial contribution 
towards the maintenance of world peace. 

Criticism of the constitution and domestic policy of another 
country is not only lawful ; it might even be welcomed if such 
domestic policy exerted an unfavourable influence on one’s 
own country. But when that is not the case, what is the use of 
an irritating, sarcastic, sneering Press campaign ? In Germany 
they do not understand this anti-German feeling. But one thing 
is certain, and that is that the leader-writers who so untiringly 
hurl their sarcasm at the Third Reich are doing Sweden a 
very bad service ! 


CHAPTER XXV 
SCIENCE 


Gluecklich, were zu erkennen vermoecht die 
Gruende der Dinge.* 


Ir is a thankless and difficult task even to attempt to explain 
the attitude of the Third Reich towards science. On 
November 7th, 1936, the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Breslau University, the Minister of Education, 
Herr Rust, said ; “‘What we National Socialists have attacked 
is not scientific research and its results, but a misinterpretation 
of science. . . . We have not invented a new science but we 
have set new problems to scientific thought... . German 
science will become great when it understands the problems of 
the present time, that is to say, when it embraces National 
Socialism.” 

The second of these sentences is perfectly clear and com- 
prehensible ; it is desirable to utilize the resources and the 
results of scientific research in the best possible manner for the 
country and the people, by cultivating the waste land, for 
example, and by improving the race. But when the Minister 
says that they have attacked a misinterpretation of science we 
cannot understand the gist of his words, and we ask ourselves 
in amazement in what respect has German science taken a 
wrong turning. It cannot be that the Third Reich has one 
kind of science and Soviet Russia another, and that both differ 
from what the rest of the world understands by science. Science 
is international. It is independent of political frontiers and 
political philosophies, and must be absolutely free ; a search 
for eternal truths, independent of the fickle and everlastingly 
changing opinions of the days and years. Science which is not 
independent and which is subjected to a censorship, like the 
Press, is not what scholars call science. 


* Happy the man with the ability to probe into the origin of things. 
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But this is generally admitted, and it only remains for uS 
to give, as briefly as possible, some idea of the point of view of 
National Socialism on this question. 

For the German, National Socialism is a revival of those 
hidden sources of power from which the new Germany has 
emerged ; a regeneration of the German people as well as of 
the German nature. For this reason, even the values of science 
must be revised. The new leaders make no secret of the fact 
that they have a. different conception of science from that of 
the former generation, and they have certainly not hesitated 
to put their theories into action. In July 1936, on the occasion 
of the five hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Heidelberg 
University, Reichsminister Rust and Professor Ernst Krieck, of 
Frankfort, announced the new aim and object of science in 
unmistakable terms. They dealt with the subject under two 
main headings. 

In the first place all scientific research is indissolubly bound 
up with the life and history of the present generation and with 
the soil on which they live. This conception is the opposite to 
that of unhypothetical, objective science. Herr Rust has said 
that’ National Socialism understands that science without 
hypotheses and without essential rudiments is certainly not 
possible. 

Rust is also of opinion that ancient scientific systems were 
based upon definite beliefs and upon certain notions. “The 
discerning person does not live on an island of introspective 
contemplation, but, so long as he is able to discern, he lives in 
the midst of realities.” National Socialism not only defends 
the priority of life, but also proclaims that all learning is bound 
up with the nature of man and the history of the race. 

Herr Rust says that the positive principle of the new 
science is “the incorporation of the individual into the 
whole, into the fellowship of the nation’s life and history. There 
is nothing fortuitous in this, and nothing from which we desire 
to free ourselves, but it is our destiny, to which we bow with 
both humility and pride’’. 

National Socialism is convinced that “science as a system 
is only possible on the basis of a vital conception of life. This 
conception is to us the fruitful native soil, out of which emerge 
all creations of the human mind”. 

According to Krieck the second thesis is “the conviction 
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that science in itself can have no permanent existence in an 
abstract world or in a republic of scholars, but that it must 
stand on the same footing as the departments of national life, 
technique, art and science, and in closest relationship with 
the life and experience of the whole nation, if it is not to fade 
out altogether’. Practical science must, therefore, be clear about 
its tasks in the service of the nation. 

Such theories and creeds mean a revolution of the con- 
ception of science, and deep and far-reaching was the organized, 
as well as the personal, intervention which has been made into 
German scientific life. 

Napoleon’s ideas of the tasks of science were the same as 
those of the National Socialists. He said: “When science is 
led by the hand of the State, it will produce great results for 
the community.” 

In the opinion of the men of the new Germany, academical 
learning had been guilty of mistakes which had to be remedied. 
Abstract academical sciences in particular found themselves 
in a state of internal disintegration. The great, classical period 
of German research was over. This period had been represented 
by many brilliant names such as Heinrich von Treitschke, 
Dietrich Schaefer, Erich Marks and Hans Delbruech in the 
domain of historical research, Adolf von Harnack in theology, 
Rudolf Eucken and Wilhelm Wundt in philosophy. In the 
sphere of classical philology the Latin scholar Theodor 
Mommsen and the Greek scholar Ulrich von Wilamovitz- 
Moellendorf both achieved world fame, while in the investiga- 
tion of ancient history Eduard Meyer surpassed the experts of 
all other countries. In the domain of natural science Justus von 
Liebig, Emil Fischer, Julius Robert von Mayer, Helmholtz 
and Roentgen are some of the greatest names of all time. 

It is said that after this came a period of research which 
was lost in specialized trifling. The professorships of the 
universities were occupied by scholars who had lost touch 
with the academical youth and with the nation. The young 
students were left to themselves, and suffered in addition from 
the effects of the lost war and the humiliating demands which 
were made again and again by the victorious powers. Only a 
small minority of the university professors had the courage to 
act as spokesmen of youth against the ruling Government 
‘party. There were not many professors who made manly and 
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honourable protests against Versailles. This lack of moral 
courage and manliness led to a crisis which had reached its 
height when the new men seized the reins of power and 
believed that they had good grounds for introducing a new 
order of things. They would not tolerate scientific men who 
meddled in politics, and demanded that the true facts of 
research should be directed towards realities. The new men 
are of opinion that the judgment of their ideas of National 
Socialism must be left to a future which will survey their value 
and results. 

In the meantime only the abstract academical sciences, 
philosophy, history and theology have been smitten by this 
revolutionary crisis. On the other hand, the natural sciences 
have been encouraged in every way. Race culture and the 
tasks of the Four-Year Plan have opened up important new 
territory to the representatives of the natural sciences, for 
according to the National Socialist idea the duty of science is 
to be the property of the nation and to serve the welfare of 
the people. On this account the empiric sciences are specially 
subsidized. 

With regard to historical science, certain domains such as 
the history of Germany and of antiquity are themes of the 
greatest interest. And an Institute for the History of the New 
Germany has been founded, the financial support of which is 
five times as great as was granted by the former Reich 
Historical Commission. On October goth the President, 
Professor Walter Frank, some members of his staff and 
Colonel Nikolai gave me an insight into the organization. 
Another institute has been founded for ancient and mediaeval 
history, and plans are being made for the founding of 
a third institute for German archaeology and _ prehistoric 
times. 

The leading men of the new régime reject with indignation 
as a malicious fabrication the contention that science in the 
Third Reich is decadent and on the point of dying out. Only 
abstract sciences have lost their importance. In his above- 
mentioned speech in Heidelberg, Professor Krieck said—and 
nobody can doubt the sincerity of his words—‘‘We know that 
we are members of the family of nations of Western Europe, 
and for the future we also shall be in the position of give and 
take with all the other members.” 
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These are the most important details of the explanations 
and information that I have received in interviews at the 
academies and universities with the leading men in the 
scientific world, as well as through the study of writings and 
public speeches on questions of learning. 

In observing the conditions under which science lives in 
the Third Reich one must also remember what the German 
nation has undergone in this sphere, as in others, since the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. Brought to the verge of collapse 
owing to the threatening chaos and anarchy, without hope, 
and burdened with war debts which could never be paid, it 
was saved from complete collapse by the revolution of 1933. 
It is clear that the new men, who have set about their difficult 
tasks of reconstruction with iron energy, have directed their 
attention in the first place to those things which are of greatest 
importance for the life and welfare of the people. For this 
reason the abstract sciences have been relegated to a subordi- 
nate position, being considered as superfluous for the time being. 
But those branches of science which were regarded as profitable 
for the land and the people were given pride of place. Science 
was then only of importance if it had its roots in the German 
soil and in the life and character of the German people. It is 
to be, therefore, a national organization and the property of 
the German nation. Physics and chemistry have also been 
subsidized by means of considerable capital and all those 
branches of science which have for their object the productive- 
ness of the soil, agriculture, cattle-breeding etc., have been 
supported in every way. When one sees that the German 
scientists can already deliver one-third of the petrol required 
by the whole of Germany in the form of an extract from coal, 
that they manufacture quantities of synthetic rubber, that 
motors are fed with coal and peat products instead of oil and 
petrol, and when one realizes that this entire energetic 
activity aims at making impoverished Germany independent of 
foreign supplies, then one understands what natural science 
means for this country 

On the other hand, the German people see no advantage 
for the present in the abstract sciences. For a farmer in East 
Prussia, it is, for the present, much more important that the 
marshland be dried by draining than that a professor in Jena 
advances a new proof of the Cartesian theory of the existence 
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of man. Whenever necessary the claims of actual life must be 
met, while everything else can wait. 

On visiting academies, universities and learned societies in 
present-day Germany one cannot help gaining the impression 
hat certain branches of science no longer enjoy the high 
oxteem of former times. For in those times German learning 
was regarded as the most excellent in the world. Such great 
men as Rudolf Virchow, Ferdinand von Richthofen, Heinrich 
Kiepert and George Schweinfurth, with whom I had the 
fortune to be associated in my student years in Berlin, and who 
ure now dead—of their type there are no more, and it may be 
of some consolation for the German people to know that there 
are fewer of them in other countries too. 

Many Swedes consider that the value and esteem of German 
science have fallen during recent years. German textbooks are 
used in the various subjects much less than formerly, English 
and American books being preferred. But one must not forget 
that the question of exchange plays a considerable réle here. 
Such observations are often easy to make from a distance— 
from a foreign: point of view. The numbers of academical 
pupils are also considerably reduced. The youth are engaged in 
the active, open-air life of our day—Hitler Youth, Labour 
Service, two years’ military service! They devote themselves 
rather to the practical occupations which lead to positions, 
and which are better paid than are the academical posts. They 
prefer to lend the strength of their arm to the building of the 
new Reich rather than the strength of their brains to research. 
“Why are you short of qualified teachers ?” I asked Reichs- 
minister Rust one day. He replied : “Because those who would 
now have been in the positions of professors and university 
lecturers are lying in the graves of Verdun, Flanders and other 
cemeteries.”’ Probably the same thing has happened, although to 
a lesser extent, in the Entente countries. I learned some interest- 
ing points of view and facts on the occasion of a visit to Finance 
Minister Popitz, the only and last Prussian Minister in the 
Third Reich, who was himself a Professor of National 
Economics, and who is as well acquainted with new Germany 
as he was with the old. 

He explained that learning in our time throughout the 
whole world has entered upon a new phase, in which every 
faculty will be divided into a whole series of separate branches, 
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each of which will be adapted to a special branch of science. 
“In no country in the world”, he said, “is there in our day a 
really great name in science ; or shall we say a man who can 
be remotely compared to Darwin, Pasteur or Heimholtz. 

‘As far as Germany is concerned,” said the Minister, “‘it is 
quite natural that we supply the greatest financial assistance 
to those sciences which will be most useful to the new system, 
and for the rising generation. You must not forget that we find 
ourselves still in a state of need, and in most domains we have 
to fight against almost superhuman difficulties. Necessity 
knows no law. This state of affairs, moreover, is by no means 
an ideal situation, but with patience and perseverance there 
will come to Germany also a post tot discrimina rerum. And it 
may be further remembered that under the old régime such 
large sums were at no time expended on science as under the 
present governmental system.” 

With regard to the number of students studying at the 
universities, the following are the facts. Before the war the 
sons of the middle and upper classes went either into the cadet 
schools to train for army officers, or into the universities. After 
the army was disbanded by the Treaty of Versailles the 
universities became overcrowded, as the young people who 
would otherwise have been officers had to seek their livelihood 
in civilian occupations. After 1919 the number of students was 
unusually large. Even in the years from 1929 to 1931 Berlin 
University had 12,000 students, a number which is now reduced 
to under 5000. Marburg, which then had ie students, has 
now only 1400. 

The reduced number of students at the universities is not 
peculiar to Germany alone. In the ‘Educational Supplement” of 
The Times of December 5th, 1936, the following appeared under 
the heading of ‘Students Wanted”: “The decline in the 
number of students has given rise to serious reflection at the 
universities.” One had reckoned on a fall in the number of 
students at the British Universities between the years 1934 and 
1938—owing to the after-effects of the war. Presumably 
similar observations can be made in regard to all other countries 
engaged in that world upheaval. 

In his time Minister Popitz himself had 600 students 
attending his public lectures.. The majority, he explained, slept 
during the lectures, because they had been working during the 
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tlay-time as road scavengers and navvies in order to earn a few 
marks to keep themselves. Their object in coming to the lec- 
tures was to be able to rest in a warm room. They were not 
even faintly interested in political economy. The few who 
were able to follow the lectures—in spite of the snoring of the 
muajority—could be quickly counted. “Now everything is 
changed”, he concluded. “Now nobody will suffer privation, 
und in my opinion the day is not far distant when the attend- 
ance at the universities will resume its normal course.” 

One step which has given cause for criticism was quite 
naturally the dismissal of all Jewish professors and teachers. 
ly this, science was undoubtedly robbed of a great number of 
very distinguished men who were educated in Germany, who 
bore world-famous names, and who, in peace and war, had 
rendered priceless service to Germany and to science. Their 
usually crowded lecture-halls and laboratories were suddenly 
found to be empty, and experiments on which decades of work 
had been spent were discontinued or transferred to other 
countries which could at once make use of them. This radical 
change brought Germany both damage and adverse criticism, 
and it was certainly not easy quickly to fill these positions. 

But during my stay in Germany I learned that many of 
these vacancies had already been filled. In the sphere of natural 
science especially, one gained a lively impression of the clear- 
sightedness, energy and strength which are being devoted to 
every branch. New laboratories, laid down on a large scale, 
as for example Professor Debye’s Institute at Dahlem, cause 
one to realize that research is by no means devoted exclusively 
to immediate results, but that it looks for results in the distant 
future also. 

I have been told that within the German student movement 
there have been instances of such bad taste that pure-bred 
Aryans have made inquiries among their comrades with the 
object of finding any who may have been tainted in any way 
by Jewish blood, so as to denounce them to their professors in 
order to achieve their expulsion. 

Such agitation, if it now really exists, should be forbidden, 
more particularly as it contradicts one of the principles of a 
‘“‘Fuehrer State’’. Everything in the nature of tale-telling is evil, 
damages the national soul and character, and should be wiped 
out. 
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There can be no doubt that all German scientists of Jewish 
blood, who are now being blown over the earth like chaff 
before the wind, have become just as much enemies of 
Germany in foreign countries as those who were Germany's 
opponents during the war. And their influence makes the 
foreign political situation of Germany more difficult. 

As far as I am concerned I am convinced that when the 
situation becomes quieter, German science, under the auspices 
of the sincere and clever Reichsminister Rust, will again resume 
its former position. When a second Helmholtz, Pasteur or 
Darwin is born, then he also will be able to weather the 
severest storms of the period. And perhaps the day is not far 
distant when German science, free as the eagle, will again 
spread its broad wings over the earth. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE NOBEL PRIZE AND POLITICS 


Das schoenste Glueck der denkenden Menschen ist, das Erfor- 
wchliche erforscht zu haben und das Unerforschliche ruhig zu 
verehren.* 

GOETHE. 


On November 25th, 1936, the front pages of the Berlin news- 
papers contained, under big headlines, an article protesting 
against the decision of the Norwegian Storthing Select 
Committee to award the Peace Prize of the year to Carl von 
Ossietsky. Probably the same article appeared in every 
newspaper throughout the German Reich. I was in Berlin at 
the time, and witnessed the general and intense indignation 
which this action aroused. It was interpreted as an intentional 
insult to the Third Reich by the Radical agitators and as an 
affront to its government. 

In his will, which was signed and witnessed at the Swedish 
Club in Paris on November 27th, 1895, Dr. Alfred Nobel wrote 
with Iaconic brevity : 


I desire to dispose of the whole of my salable property, the 
proceeds of which is to be used as follows : the capital, invested in 
safe securities by the executors, is to form a fund, the interest of 
which shall be distributed annually in the form of prizes to those 
who in the past year have performed the greatest service for 
mankind. The interest shall be divided into five equal parts and be 
distributed in the following manner: one part to him who has 
made the most important discovery or invention in Physics; one 
part to him who has made the most important discovery or improve- 
ment in Chemistry ; one part to him who has made the most 
important discovery in Physiology or Medicine ; one part to him 
who has written the most distinguished Literary work of an ideal 
tendency ; and one part to him who has worked best and most 


* It is the greatest happiness for thinking men to have explored the 
explorable, and to show due reference for the inscrutable. 
251 
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successfully for the reconciliation of the nations, the abolition or 
reduction of the present standing armies, as well as for the con« 
stitution and extension of the Peace Congress. The prizes for Physics 
and Chemistry will be conferred by the Swedish Academy of Science } 
for Physiology and Medicine, by the Karolinska Institute in 
Stockholm ; for Literature by the Stockholm Academy, and the 
prize for the best advocate of Peace shall be awarded by a com- 
mittee of five persons chosen by the Norwegian Storthing [Legisla- 
tive Assembly]. It is my express wish that in the distribution of the 
prizes the question of nationality should not be considered, so that 
the best efforts may receive the prizes, whether they are the work 
of Scandinavians or not. 


Although the brilliant founder of the Nobel Prize was a 
Swede and his endowments consist of Swedish money, he decided 
that the Peace Prize should be awarded by a committee 
appointed by the Norwegian Storthing. But the selection of the 
Nobel Prize winners by this committee has not always been a 
happy one. 

The decision to award this prize to Ossietsky was received 
with amazement and even anger. In Norway also there were 
many protests against the decision. The Norges Handels og 
Sjoefartstidende of February 1st, 1937, published a scathing 
article under the title of “The Nation Pays for the Mistakes of 
Politics”. This article contained the following passage : 


It has caused strife. Another nation is offended and the prestige 
of Norway is damaged. Some’ consolation is found in the fact that 
the majority of the Norwegian people do not agree with the Nobel 
committee. It is certain that the Norwegian people have no desire 
whatever to hurt the feelings of the German people. But unfor- 
tunately the committee was appointed by the Storthing and bears 
its name in its title. This Nobel Prize distribution destroys what 
our seamen, merchants and sportsmen have built up. 


It would be equally unjust and regrettable if the German 
Government and nation associated the Norwegian Nobel 
committee’s decision with Norway and the Norwegian people. 

When they saw which way the voting was going, two of the 
five members ofthe committee,the former and the present Foreign 
Ministers, walked out. It was quite natural that they did not 
want their names coupled with a decision which would offend 
all Germany. The other three members quite openly declared 
for Ossietsky, so that it made no difference how the two who 
had walked out voted. 
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The demand of the above-mentioned newspaper that “the 
Ntorthing should appoint another committee” did not help very 
inuch, as the damage had already been done. Alfred Nobel has 
limself given an indication of what might happen under 
eertain circumstances. 

In January 1893 he wrote a letter to Bertha von Suttner 
which contained, among other things, the following noteworthy 
remark :* “I should very much like to use a part of my fortune 
for the founding of a prize to be awarded every five years 
(luring a period, let us say, of thirty years. For if the present 
vystem is not reformed in thirty years from now, mankind will 
Inevitably return to barbarism.’ He explained his views, spoke 
of compulsory courts of arbitration, desired that all statesmen 
should act solidly against the first aggressor and believed that 
the Triple Alliance could guarantee the peace of a century if 
if consisted not only of three nations, but would accept all the 
nations as members. 

Professor Henrik Schueck adds :f “And he was certainly 
not convinced that his programme would be successful in 
elfecting a change in the present system, but said that if it did 
not do so in thirty years he would give up hope.” 

Referring to the time limit set by Nobel, Professor Knud 
Berlin, of Copenhagen, observes that the thirty years have 
ilready passed, and that if the Peace Prize were done away 
with, civilization would suffer and a return to barbarism be 
made possible. 

In the meantime the decision of the Norwegian Nobel 
committee has had certain regrettable consequences for 
Sweden. After the great speech of the Reich Chancellor on 
January 3oth of this year, the president of the Reichstag, 
General Goering, delivered an address, the closing words of 
which were : 


“When we see that an attempt is made to damage the reputation 
of Germany before the whole world, by awarding a peace prize to 
a traitor, to an individual who is undergoing a term of penal 
servitude, it is not Germany that suffers, but those who have heaped 
ridicule upon themselves by such action. But in future Germany 
will neither consent to such disgraceful decisions nor will she 


* Translation from the original French, which is reproduced in Alfred 
Nobel and his Family, published by the Leitung der Nobelstiftung, Stockholm, 
1926. Page 224. 

{ Page 225 of the same publication. 
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dispute them, because the Fuehrer has today decided to award a 
National Prize for Science and Art. The deeree is couched in the 
following terms: ‘In order to prevent such shameful proceedings 
in future, I decree this day the establishment of a National Prize 
for Science and Art. This National Prize will be awarded annually 
to three deserving Germans and the sum will be 100,000 marks to 
each. The acceptance of the Nobel Prize is forbidden to all Germans 
for all future time. The Reichsminister for Progress and Propaganda 
will publish and enforce the new law. [Signed] Apo.F Hirer.’ ” 


This decree is quite clear and definite in all points except 
one. “The acceptance of the Nobel Prize is forbidden to all 
Germans for all future time.’’ Here one Nobel Prize is spoken of, 
but in reality there are five Nobel Prizes, and these are awarded 
every year. If one did not know that the decision affects all the 
Nobel Prizes it might be assumed that the Fuehrer had meant 
the Peace Prize only. Then everything would have been all 
right and nobody would have had the right to complain. But 
it affects equally the four Swedish committees who award the 
prizes for physics, chemistry, medicine and literature. For one 
offence committed by the Norwegian Storthing, four Swedish 
committees, who had nothing whatever to do with the Nor- 
wegian decision, have to suffer. From the most reliable sources 
I learned that the German Government was fully informed 
regarding the organization of the Nobel committees before the 
decree prohibiting the acceptance of a prize was issued. 

The Nobel Prizes are international. They are available to 
every nation on earth. In the lists of prize-winners Germany 
takes the first place. No other nation has won so many Nobel 
Prizes for physics, chemistry, medicine and literature as the 
German. Our Nobel records contain a number of brilliant 
German names and perhaps it may not be superfluous to men- 
tion them. The following is a list of the prize-winners, the years 
being in parentheses : 

The Nobel Prize for Physics was awarded to Roentgen 
(1901), Lenard (1905), Braun (1909), Wien (1911), von Laue 
(1914-5), Planck (1918-9), Stark (1919), Einstein (1921-2), 
Franck and G. Hertz (1925~—6), Heisenberg (1932-3) and 
Schroedinger (1933). 

Ten full prizes have gone to Germany, corresponding to an 
amount of Kr. 1,414,347, or more than go per cent of all 
the prizes for Physics. In all there have been 42 prize- 
winners, 12 of whom have been Germans. 
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For Chemistry the Nobel Prize has been awarded to the 
following Germans: van’t Hoff (1901), E. Fischer (1902), 
von Baeyer (1905), Buchner (1907), Ostwald (1909), Wallach 
(1910), Willstaetter (1915), Haber (1918-9), Nernst (1920-1), 
/sigmondy (1925-6), Wieland (1927-8), Windaus (1928), 
H. Fischer (1930), Bosch and Bergius (1931) and Debye (1936.) 

Fifteen prizes for Chemistry have been awarded to Germany 
out of 31, a total of Kr. 2,179,145 or nearly 49 per cent of 
the total prize-money for Chemistry. 

The following Germans have received the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine : von Behring (1901), Koch (1905), Ehrlich (1908), 
Kossel (1910), Meyerhof (1922-3), Warburg (1931) and 
Spemann (1935). 

The prize-money for Medicine amounts to Kr. 893,838, 
and out of 39 prize-winners 7 were Germans. 

The Nobel Prize for Literature has been awarded to the 
following Germans: Mommsen (1902), Heyse (1910), Ger- 
hauptmann (1912) and Thomas Mann (1929). 

The five full prizes for Literature amount to Kr. 735,585, or 
15°67 per cent of the actual cash value of all the 33 prizes for 
Literature. Of 35 prize-winners 5 were German., i.e. 14°29 
per cent. 

In order to emphasize the international character of the 
awards we would like to call special attention to the fact that 
wmong the 35 prize-winners for Literature 5 were German, 
§, French, 4 English, 3 Swedish, 3 Norwegian, 3 Italian, 2 
Spanish, 2 Polish, 2 Danish, 2 American, 1 Belgian, 1 Indian, 
1 Swiss and 1 Russian. 

The international character of the Natural Science prizes is 
scen by the fact that out of 42 prize-winners in the Physics 
group 12 were German, 9 English, 7 French, 4 Dutch, 4 
American, 2 Swedish, 1 Italian, 1 Danish, 1 Austrian and 
1 Indian. 

Of the prizes awarded by Sweden 36 have gone to Germany, 
and out of a total of 151 prize-winners 40 were German. 

The corresponding figures for the three Natural Science 
groups, Physics, Chemistry and Medicine, are: 31 prizes 
umounting to Kr. 5,222,916 to Germany, and out of a total of 
116 winners 35 were German. 

Exactly one-third of all the Nobel Prizes awarded for the 
Natural Sciences have therefore gone to Germany, while the 
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remaining two-thirds have been distributed throughout the rest 
of the world. This is a sign of the high standing of natural 
scientific research in Germany during the last thirty-six years 
or since the Nobel Prize was given for the first time. 

The steps taken by the German Government to prohibit 
Germans from accepting the Nobel Prize in the future will 
have definite repercussions. 

As we have seen, Alfred Nobel expressly stated in his will 
that the prizes were to be international, and the four Swedish 
committees are undoubtedly entitled still to award future Nobel 
Prizes to Germans. But although a German prize-winner {ft 
obliged to decline the money awarded him, he will surely be 
honoured in the eyes of the world in that he is considered 
worthy to receive the most coveted international scientific 
distinction. As, however, the German law deprives him of the 
right to reap the fruits of his labours, he will presumably ba 
indemnified by one of the newly founded prizes, which will be 
equal to the amount of the Nobel Prize. 

If the sum is declined, the Swedish committee will probably 
allocate it partly to the special fund of the prize group con« 
cerned, for the benefit of Swedish scientific research, and partly 
to the main fund, whereby the position of the Nobel Institute 
will be strengthened. 

In this way all sections will be satisfied—with the exception 
of the German Treasury. But to this must be added that the 
decision of the German Government to extend its reprisal 
methods also to the perfectly innocent Swedish institutes will 
contribute to the scientific isolation of Germany, a fact which 
all sincere friends of Germany must sincerely regret. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
RACE CULTURE 


Der Nachwelt kommt es zu, uns zu richten; doch wenn wir 
weise sind, muessen wir zuvorkommen, indem wir uns selbst 
streng beurteilen.* 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


The Population Figures and Sterilization 


NaTIONAL Socialism teaches that the nation and the State are 
one. The custody of the welfare of the race is, therefore, of 
sundamental importance. The idea of race is quite specially 
and closely associated with a nation’s history and outlook on 
life. The majority of the great empires of history have not fallen 
because of faulty revenue administration or other economic 
causes, but because of the degeneration of the people and the 
ruling classes. The ancient Roman Empire and the Spanish and 
Portuguese Colonial Empires may be cited as examples. The 
new theory is that a decline in the population means a decline 
in the political and cultural sense, and that industrialism, 
crowding into capitals, the loosening of family ties and the 
increase of inferior elements are the beginning of the end of a 
nation’s political predominance. 

One of the most important questions in the racial problem 
is the position of the Jews. The chief aim of race culture is 
the improvement of the race. But in this chapter we shall deal 
with the population problem in general and leave the Jewish 
question until the next section. ; 

Before 1933 there was a grave decline in the number of 
births in Germany. The same thing was to be noticed in France, 
England, and in the Scandinavian countries. But the difference 
between France and Germany is that the decline in France was 


*It is for posterity to judge us, but if we are wise we must forestall its 
verdict by judging ourselves very severely. 
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already noticed before 1914, while in Germany it -was only 
observed during the period of the World War. 

Presumably the population figures in Germany have given 
rise to the racial policy which is to be carried out by the 
Third Reich. In 1901 there were 2,032,000 births in Germany 
and only 957,000 in 1933. This was a reduction by more than 
half, although the population in 1901 was 57 millions compared 
with 65 millions in 1933. The birth rate in 1901 was 37 to every 
thousand of the population, andin 1933 only 14°7 per thousand, 
Germany’s birth rate was therefore lower than that of France, 
which was 17°1 to the thousand in 1932. Italy, with her 
population of 40 millions, had more births than Germany. And 
Poland with her 32 millions had almost as many as Italy. If 
the death-rate percentage is taken into consideration, this 
would bring the net birth decline inside the German Reich 
down to g per cent in 1927, 15 per cent in 1930, 23 per cent in 
1931 and go per cent in 1932. 

If this figure were to continue to fall in the same ratio, in 
the year 2050 Germany’s population would be only 25 millions, 
or exactly the same number as in 1816! The nation would 
therefore find that it was becoming extinct. In the capitals, 
where the two-children system had become general, one child 
was the general rule. In 1933 the number of marriages in 
Berlin exceeded the number of births ! Abortion and contra- 
ception had spread to an alarming extent. 

The Government determined to intervene and systematically 
to help the situation. A system of “Marriage Loans’ was 
introduced for those desirious of marrying, and the number of 
marriages increased. As a result of long years of unemployment 
the working-classes were completely impoverished, and those 
who wanted to marry were not in a position to do so. During 
recent years tens of thousands of marriage loans up to 1000 
marks have been granted. The Ministry of Finance has 
expended 387°6 million marks in assisting 6,590,000 marriages, 
The couples are encouraged to have children by an arrange- 
ment that at the birth of each successive child from the first to 
the fourth 25 per cent of the loan is considered cancelled ; at 
the birth of the fourth child, therefore, the loan is regarded as 
repaid. Unmarried men are subjected to a special form of 
taxation, while large families not only enjoy relief from taxation 
but also receive reductions in holiday railway-fares and financial 
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wadlntance for the building of their own homes. This new 
arrangement is already producing satisfactory results. In 1934 
(he number of births was 25 per cent higher than in 1933. 
In 1934 there were 1,197,000 births, in 1935 1,261,000 and 
in 1936 about 1,270,000. 

In a healthy nation the distribution of ages can be compared 
(oa a pyramid (see diagram below) tapering towards the top. 
Jn present-day Germany the picture takes a very different form. 
A depression of considerable dimensions is shown in the centre. 
‘his represents the two million who fell in the World War, and 
who, if they had lived, would now be between the ages of 
qo and 50 years. 
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Age Reconstruction of the German Nation (assuming that the births were 
further to decrease as up to 1933). 1910 : Growing Nation. 1930 to 1960: 
Aging, stationary nation. 2000: Nation in condition of advanced age and 
decay (a grave warning) ! The sharp depressions in the diagram for 1930 and 
1960 are a result of the war period. 

(From Das Neue Brockhaus, complete in 4 volumes and atlas.) 


Between the fifteenth and twentieth years of life there is 
alill a deeper depression, a result of the decline in births both 
‘luring and shortly after the war. During this period there was 
a loss of 3,500,000 births ! In ordinary pyramids the ground- 
line is the broadest part and the tapering is towards the top, but 
with the Germans the ground-line is comparatively narrow and 
the figure becomes wider towards the top. This accounts for 
ihe decline in births during the war. There is a eee of 
new men. 

In other words, the nation will consist more and more of 
nlder people. Advanced age and extinction go hand-in-hand. 
Tn the course of the coming years the number of the aged will 
increase from four to ten millions. What this will mean in the 
way of health insurance and old-age pensions can easily be 
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calculated. The old-age insurance in 1938 will be 500 million 
marks ; in 1950, 1000 million, and in 1975 the sum will he 
2000 million ! ! 

At the same time the number of men and women between 
20 and 40—their prime—will have sunk below the average. 
The sins of the fathers will be visited upon the children. 

So much for mere numbers. Now, with regard to quality— 
the actual racial policy—this is opposed to a degeneration which 
is caused by inheritable illnesses, and also guards the purity of 
the race. 

National Socialism does not agree that 336 million marks 
yearly should be spent on the maintenance of the insane, while 
millions of healthy unemployed are begging for alms. Every 
mentally deficient person costs the nation four marks daily, 
while a healthy man must often be satisfied with half this 
amount. That does not mean to say that the mentally deficient 
should be killed off, as in ancient Sparta. No, but it does mean. 
that the people who are burdened with hereditary diseases 
should in future be prevented from becoming parents. To this 
end a new law was decreed on July 14th, 1933. It seems that 
hereditary invalids propagate more rapidly and in greater 
numbers than do people of healthy parentage. But according 
to this new law hereditary invalids will be sterilized. 

The illnesses specified are hereditary mental weaknesses, 
epilepsy, St. Vitus’ dance, hereditary blindness, hereditary 
deafness, hereditary physical malformation of the more severe 
kinds and chronic alcoholism. 

Sterilization must not be confused with castration. It con- 
sists only in the cutting or the tying-up of the genital glands, so 
that fertilization is prevented. This is different from castration, 
where the glands are removed or destroyed, thus causing 
profound physical and mental changes, and the disappeatanes 
of sexual desire. 

The operation is undertaken only after medical examination, 
and by order of the Hereditary Court of Health, which consists 
of a judge and two doctors. It is performed in the surgical 
departments of the hospitals and is free of all cost to the patient. 

According to German law castration is compulsory for 
moral degenerates only. It is obvious that its object is to protect 
the people from this class of criminal. 

In the Third Reich the question presents itself: Why are 
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dangerous people well cared for in public institutions while 
those who are willing to work are compelled by reason of their 
limited means to give up the idea of marriage and a decent 
home ? In the ordinary course of events, a morally degenerate 
man who has assaulted a child is freed after serving his sentence, 
and will probably commit the same crime again. This is a mis- 
taken humanity and a distorted conception of justice. ““Leniency 
to the criminal is cruelty to the community.” Civilization can 
well afford to dispense with a governmental authority which 
takes the side of the criminal and exposes the innocent to danger. 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection, according to which the 
best and strongest individuals are chosen for the propagation 
of their kind, here finds, mutatis mutandis, its counterpart in the 
neutralization of the inferior specimens. In Russia the opposite 
has happened. There the best talent has been exterminated. 

On October 1935 a new law was published which forbids 
marriage if either of the contracting parties is suffering from a 
contagious disease or any dangerous illness. Here sexual diseases 
head the list. Hereditary physical deformities are also included 
in the ban. In every town and country district there are special 
Health Bureaus where certificates of fitness for marriage are 
issued. If one of the contracting parties is considered to be 
unhealthy, the certificate is refused and the marriage forbidden. 
Information regarding ancestry and race is always available at 
the Health Bureaus. 

National Socialism follows the population statistics with the 
closest attention. During the nineteenth century there was an 
unprecedented increase in the white races. In our time—in any 
case in comparison with other races—an equally unparalleled 
decline has taken place. This affects such outstanding white 
races as the Swedes, Norwegians, Swiss, English and French. 
The danger, which above all threatened the Germanic peoples, 
will be checked by National Socialism and its clear, instructive 
and legislative intervention. In Germany they have mobilized 
against degeneration. In some of the United States and in a 
number of the Swiss Cantons sterilization has been practised 
for a long time. The strict application of modern reform 
methods by the Third Reich in the sphere of race hygiene is 
certainly justifiable ; the mentally and physically unsound will 
thus be gradually eliminated from the race. Legislation of this 
kind is a necessary precaution in a world which is departing 
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further and further from nature and inclining more and more 
towards rationalism and mechanization. 

By the selection of cereals and the cross-breeding of domestic 
animals brilliant results have been obtained, but little attention 
has been devoted to the improvement of the human race. The 
great movement for the improvement of mankind, which has 
begun in the Third Reich, is an experiment the result of which 
we shall not live to see. It will require many generations before 
the seed which has been sown can be brought to maturity. But. 
in its main features the plan is a correct one and well conceived. 
Perhaps later on, when the plan embraces all the other nations, 
it may produce a race which—although not the ideal of the 
Millennium—will create a better and more sensible world than 
the one in which we live today. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE JEWS 


Then said Ahasuerus to Prometheus : 

“I was one of those who condemned the Nazarene. 

I cut off the evil branch from Jacob’s tree. 

You know it. I have already told you so. 

His way of death went past my door. 

And when I saw the man who pitted his own sufferings 

Against the mighty and learned ones of the earth, 

And, himself a slave, gave all the grace of God 

To the slaves and sufferers throughout the world, 

Then I burst out into a fit of rage and said : 

‘Go, thou wretched man, go to thy death !’ 

And just then—you know it—from the depths of hell, 

Aye, and from heaven above, the words rang out, 

Those words of doom on my accursed head : 

‘A wanderer shalt thou be until thy death !’ 

Since then I have wandered all over the earth.” 
Victor RyDBERG. 


In this chapter I am quoting from German sources the main 
facts of the penal legislation which smote the Jews of Germany 
like a thunderbolt. After a number of provisional enactments it 
reached its culmination in the two statutes which were promul- 
gated on the Party Day of 1935—the law defining citizenship 
of the Reich, and the law for the protecting of German blood 
and German honour. Both enactments came into force on 
September 15th, 1935. They incorporated the previous edicts 
issued against the Jews, and definitely established the legal 
position of Jews and half-breeds. 

These enactments made clear, among other points, the 
difference between the status of citizens of the Reich and sub- 
jects of the Reich. Subjects of the Reich are persons who enjoy 
the protection of the German Reich, and in consequence are 
under special obligations to it. Citizens of the Reich, on the 


other hand, are nationals of German or kindred blood, who 
263 
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have shown by their conduct that they are willing and fit to 
serve the German people and the German Reich faithfully. 
The right of citizenship is conferred by the granting of a 
certificate as a citizen. The citizen of the Reich is the only 
national who in accordance with the law has full political rights. 
He alone has the right to vote at public elections and to hold 
official posts. The acquisition of rights of citizenship of the 
Reich depends in consequence on two conditions. The applicant 
must be in a position to prove, firstly, that he is of German or 
kindred blood, and, secondly, that he has always shown absolute 
fidelity to the German people and the German Reich. In 
accordance with the terms of this law people belonging to 
minorities living in Germany, for instance Danes and Poles, 
can become citizens of the Reich provided that they fulfil all 
the ‘essential preliminary requirements laid down for all 
nationals. 

The Jews are considered as not being of kindred stock to the 
Germans, and consequently they cannot become citizens of the 
Reich. While gipsies and negroes are likewise not held to be of 
kindred stock, other races, the Turks for instance, are held 
to be of kindred stock—a decision that strikes one as peculiar. 
In accordance with the law of citizenship of the Reich, all Jews 
holding official positions had to be dismissed. On December 
3Ist, 1935, they gave up their duties and immediately received 
the retiring allowance to which their services would have 
entitled them had they worked on until their old age. The 
Jews who fought at the Front received as a retiring allowance 
their full pay until they should reach the old-age limit (65 years), 
when they would be entitled to the usual pension. 

There is a third group, comprising. persons of mixed race— 
“‘half-breeds’’—that comes under the provisions of the law of 
citizenship of the Reich. The law regards the person as a Jew 
who has three full-blooded Jews among his four grandparents 
on the paternal and maternal side. Half-breeds in accordance 
with the law as it now stands are on an equal footing with 
Aryan Germans with regard to citizenship rights. They are 
legally entitled to claim the rights of citizenship, but they are 
subject to certain limitations which are laid down in the edicts 
and ordinances drawn up by the N.S.D.A.P. and its subordi- 
nate organizations. Most avenues of trade and economic life 
are, however, open to them, Furthermore, the State is en- 
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(eavouring to have the half-breeds absorbed by the German 
people. 

The law for the protection of German blood and of German 
honour has the same purpose in view. It forbids sexual inter- 
course, whether matrimonial or extra-matrimonial, between 
Jews and pure-blood Germans, and lays down penalties for all 
breaches of this enactment. On the other hand, marriages 
between such nationals as have only two Jews among their 
yrandparents are permissible by special arrangement. [f, 
however, there is only one Jew among the grandparents, 
marriage with a pure-blooded German is automatically per- 
mitted, but a marriage between two parties of similar stock is 
not permitted. They must be absorbed, as already stated. 

The position of the Jews in industry and commerce has, on 
the whole, not been circumscribed by legislation, but Jews must 
be employed in Jewish establishments only. It is true that the 
Jews get no public contracts, but the réle of the Jew in German 
life is very big. Many of the finest shops in the big cities are still 
in Jewish hands. Let us take, for instance, the Leipziger Strasse, 
In Berlin, one of the finest business avenues in the world. I have 
not seen it myself, but I have it on very good ‘authority that 
most of the patrons of the big hotels and restaurants in the 
Kurftirstendamm are Jews. And you will not see displayed in 
their windows any offensive notices stating that Jews must not 
be admitted. 

Furthermore, there are several big Jewish banks that have 
responded to the appeal for subscription to the National Loans. 

The National Socialist leaders themselves admit quite 
frankly that they have hit the Jews very hard, and that in the 
heat of passion during the years of revolutionary excitement, 
ie. 1933 and 1934, many regrettable assaults were made on 
quite innocent Jews. Of course the reports about such deeds of 
violence have been greatly exaggerated for the most part. 
During the course of all these wild bursts of violence only a 
small number of Jews were killed. But it is contended, very 
justly, that the Jews during the disastrous years between the 
war and the revolution of 1933 had been guilty of such 
monstrous conduct as to bring about a reaction which made the 
pendulum swing to the other side. 

The German people remembered ‘how the Jews, who com- 
prise approximately one per cent of the population of Germany, 
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played, both before and after the military collapse of the nation, 
a most disastrous réle in connection with the spirit of defeatism 
that permeated the country, and that in the period of the 
Republic of Weimar they arrogated to themselves a very 
prominent part in the economic, political and literary life of 
the people, and that they made a very pernicious use of the 
power that they acquired thereby. 

The Jews themselves, on the other hand, emphatically deny 
the contention that they were in any way responsible for the 
trend of events during these disastrous days. But certain 
definite historical facts, the authenticity of which is quite 
patent, are irrefutable. The literature produced by the Jews 
during that period was thoroughly investigated. Anybody who 
has read some of these books cannot help admitting that they 
are of such unhealthy and licentious nature that they are 
calculated to corrupt the morals and the outlook of any 
young people into whose hands they fall. Nobody is in the 
slightest degree surprised that the parents and custodians of 
boys and girls started a campaign against them. And with 
regard to economic life and international higher finance it is a 
fact that cannot be challenged, that for fully a hundred years 
the Jews played a very important part in all matters apper- 
taining to money—and that they still play that part. In fact it 
can be positively asserted that the Jews are the only people 
who make money out of a war, while all others lose by it. 
Thanks to their congenital genius in the art of handling finance 
and thanks to their racial solidarity in all countries, they make 
the greatest profits out of war and peace. 

During the course of 2000 years of sufferings the Jews were 
forced for mere self-defence to adopt trafficking in money and 
usury as their weapons. They returned hate for hate and they 
inflamed the hatred of the Christians against them by the fact 
that they sucked the life-blood out of the nations that had given 
them sanctuary, and like the young cuckoos they pushed the 
young fledglings of their hosts out of their nests. Everywhere 
they have been dreaded on account of their extraordinary 
cunning and power in controlling finance and commerce. 

Anti-semitic feelings are not exclusively nourished, of course, 
on the tendency of the Jews to get control of the greater part 
of the world’s finances. Various students of the Jewish problem 
have given other explanations for this deep-rooted hatred. of 
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Gentile for Jew. Professor Briem lays great stress on the 
liolation and solidarity of the Jews. He points out how they 
ilick together and do not marry the people of the nations in 
which they settle. In consequence of this they always remain 
a foreign element in the countries in which they live. And, 
Professor Briem contends, that anti-semitic feeling will not die 
out as long as the Jews keep up their attitude of isolation. 
Magnus Hermansson contends that differences between peoples 
and nations depend in a far greater degree on social inheri- 
tances than on racial characteristics. He contends that the 
Jews must give up their religion, and that it is only as 
practical Christians that they can become absorbed by the 
peoples among whom they live. This is, however, easier. said 
than done. I have been told about Jews in America and Austria 
who were anxious to become converts to Christianity, but were 
prevented from doing so by their fellow-Jews. If they ventured 
to flout this ban they would be boycotted and persecuted by 
their own people. In the summer of 1935 some Evangelical 
clergymen who called on me were intensely grieved about the 
iesperate plight of all the Jewish converts to Christianity in 
Germany. They were hated by the Germans on account of their 
race and by the Jews because they had betrayed their faith and 
their own people. Nobody would come to their assistance, and 
they were doomed to perish miserably. 

Hermansson sums up his contention thus : “The Jews are 
not a race. The Jewish stock is comprised of the same stock as 
the non-Jewish nations among whom they dwell. Consequently 
the Jewish question is not a racial, but a social and religious, 
one.” 

Bishop Tor André does not believe that it is possible to 
convert the Jews to Christianity. “Before we can expect a 
conversion of the Jews we must become converts to Christianity 
ourselves, and live and act in accordance with the Christian 
{deals which we preach.” And with regard to the Jewish problem 
ts a whole, he sees for it ‘‘no other solution save what justice 
(lemands and humanity appeals for. By such a procedure 
yenuine liberal humanism and Christian philosophy would 
fight side by side against the race-psychosis which is darkening 
the spiritual horizon of our world.” 

One is able to arrive at an approximate idea of the part 
which Jewish doctors and lawyers played in the Republic of 
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Weimar from definite statistics. Early in 1933 there were in the 
German Reich 42,000 doctors who were members of the 
Hartmann Association. Of these 6488, or 15°4 per cent, were 
Jews and non-Aryans. On October ist, 1933, there were in 
Berlin 6558 doctors, of whom 3423, that it so say 52°2 per cent, 
were Jews and non-Aryans. In considering these figures one 
must always bear in mind the fact that the Jews comprise only 
one per cent of Germany’s population. In January 1933 Ger- 
many had 32,620 panel doctors of whom 5308 were Jews or non- 
Aryans. At the same period Berlin had 3605 panel doctors of 
whom 1879, that is to say 52°1 per cent, were Jews or non- 
Aryans. In the beginning of 1933 there were in the head office 
of the Board of Health, in the city of Berlin, twenty members, of 
whom eight, that is to say 40 per cent, were of Jewish origin. 
In the Berlin hospitals twenty of the forty-four leading doctors 
were of Jewish stock. This was equivalent to 45 per cent. 
And 54 per cent—putting it otherwise, twenty-two of the 
forty-one medical directors—were Jews. Of the sixty-five 
doctors in charge of schools in Berlin, twenty-eight, or 43 
per cent, were Jews. 

The Jewish element among the lawyers was even greater. 
On April ist, 1933, there were in Germany, exclusive of the 
Saar region, 19,500 lawyers, of whom 4500, or 23°07 per cent, 
were Jews or non-Aryans. On the same day Berlin had 3433 
lawyers, of whom 1768, that is to say 50°9 per cent, were Jews 
or non-Aryans. The Board of Attorneys in Berlin comprised 
thirty-three members, of whom twenty-two, or 66 per cent, were 
of Jewish stock. The committee of the German Union of 
Attorneys comprised three members—the president, the sec- 
retary and the treasurer. All three of them, i.e. 100 per cent 
of the committee, were of Jewish origin. 

Thus we can see that there were organizations with a con- 
trolling power inside the German legal system-in which the 
Germans had no voice whatsoever! Had things continued 
without interference at this progressive ratio under the Republic 
of Weimar or some similar government or under a Communist 
régime, the inevitable outcome of it would have been that all 
Germans would have been ousted from all leading positions, 
and the controlling power of the Jews would have been bound- 
less. Instances were quoted of clinics in which the Jewish 
head surgeon gave all the free scholarships as well as all posts 
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Ag assistant surgeons, nurses, wardsmaids and household ser- 
vants generally, and even the jobs of attending the lifts, to people 
of his own race exclusively. 

Of course it was not to be expected that the Germans would 
put up with this outrageous state of affairs indefinitely. When 
the new men took over power in the year 1933 the hour of 
retribution struck. The Jews, despite their experience of 2000 
years of fighting and suffering, had undoubtedly gone too far, 
und brought on themselves the retribution that descended on 
them. 

During the days of the Imperial régime only a few of the 
Jews were judges, but the Republic of Weimar brought a new 
late of things into existence. 

The Jewish race had at all times shown great talent for 
medicine. In Turkey all the doctors for centuries have been 
either Jews or Arabs. 

Ernst Klein has pointed out that the Jews living to the west 
of the Rhine and to the south of the Danube, in other words 
the Jews living inside the old boundaries of the Roman Empire, 
have always as a rule enjoyed the rights of naturalized citizens, 
where their existence outside these boundaries has always been 
insecure. The Jews themselves and the people who dwell inside 
the frontiers of the old Roman Empire cannot understand the 
rightful claim of the Germans to be masters in their own house. 

And yet we cannot help asking ourselves whether a less 
radical solution of an apparently unsolvable problem could not 
have been found. Would it not have been more prudent and 
more just to limit the purge to those elements that had actually 
injured Germany by the disruptive and disintegrating réle 
which they played both in the domains of politics and of 
literature as well as by penetrating into positions which by 
right should have been filled by the Germans? After the war 
there was a wholesale migration of Polish and Galician Jews, 
who settled in Eastern Germany in towns, villages and hamlets 
as petty tradesmen, and by their skill, as well as by their innate 
flair for finance and their low standard of living, practically 
atrangled the German small tradesmen. A revulsion in favour 
of the native German tradesman was natural and under- 
standable, and eventually the unwelcome interlopers had to 
clear out. 

Hermansson quotes a warning note struck by Hartmann in 
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the year 1885 to the effect that it was not only in the interest 
of the German nation, but even still more in the interest of the 
German Jewry, to stem this migration from the East, as it 
lowered the prestige of the Jews as a whole in the eyes of the 
German people. 

. The Jewish philosopher F. Maunthner says that the German 
Jews “should draw a sharp line of demarcation between their 
own cultured elements and a horde with whom the educated 
German Jew has practically nothing in common”. 

Among us the Jews enjoy the consideration and for the most 
part the same status as the Swedes, and so far we have luckily 
been spared a Jewish problem. The Jews whose ancestors were 
domiciled in Sweden for hundreds of years should most 
decidedly be the last to view with satisfaction a systematic 
migration of Jewish elements from foreign countries. And 
should such a migration ever go on unchecked it would be only 
a question of time for anti-semitic feeling with all its painful 
consequences to flare up amongst us too. 

All the innocent Jews whose families lived for centuries in 
Germany, who had faithfully and earnestly contributed their 
share before the war towards making Germany a great nation, 
all these Jews who had rendered priceless services to industry 
and science, and who fought at the front—all these and other 
Jews like them should be allowed to carry on their work without 
disturbance. If this were done we would have been spared 
the dangerous outburst of passionate hatred which was a 
consequence of the severe legislation against the Jews. 

All the unpleasantness which was shown in the outburst of 
blind animosity against the Jews, all the attempts at individual 
anti-semitic agitation, all forms of petty propaganda and per- 
secution, all the unnecessary and malevolent pin-pricking 
should be forbidden. Only last August one could see here and 
there throughout the country notices at the entrances to boarding- 
houses, hotels and other resorts for the public with the words : 
“Jews not wanted.” 

On my first visit to Bolshevik Moscow in 1923 I wondered 
how it was that the Commissars in their anxiety to obliterate all 
traces of Czarist Russia had extended their campaign of per- 
secution to include even the historic monumental statues as well 
as to the very names of streets and squares. In the new Germany 
only one instance of such conduct has come to my notice. In 
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the autumn of 1936 the monument was pulled down that had 
been erected in Leipsic in 1892 in memory of the Leipsic 
composer Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. His compositions are 
hardly ever played in the Third Reich. 

While in the case of all previous revolutions in foreign lands 
not only were blood-curdling atrocities perpetrated, but 
everything ancient was pulled down and demolished, National 
Socialism has preserved the institutions and enterprises of the 
old régime, and has continued to build on the foundations 
which it had laid. By protecting and respecting the creations of 
the days of the Imperial dynasty, the National Socialists have 
maintained the continuity of Germany’s history and preserved 
the links with the past, and thereby they have consolidated the 
strength of the new structure which they are erecting. 

At a time when the freedom of the Press is so strictly cir- 
cumscribed on very reasonable grounds, as it is in Germany, 
an organ like the anti-semitic Stiéirmer should not be permitted 
to circulate in Nuremberg. One is simply dismayed by the 
coarse and vulgar contents of this paper, and at its persistent 
campaign of stone-throwing against an enemy who is already 
beaten. I have been informed by travellers that in the big 
cities of western Europe this organ is being used for the purpose 
of fomenting hatred against Germany. It is being displayed in 
show-cases with the most blood-curdling passages printed in 
heavy spaced type. And beneath runs the comment : “Proofs 
of the status of the new German culture.” This type of propa- 
ganda only thwarts the aims and efforts of National Socialism. 

Apologists for Germany might reply to this comment : 
“What you say about the Sttéirmer may be perfectly true, but 
you have newspapers yourselves in Sweden which day in, day 
out, are constantly attacking the Third Reich, its Government, 
and its Fuehrer !” To such a retort my answer is: “You are 
perfectly right and I can only express my regret for what you 
say. Things like that are to be found on the reverse of the 
burnished medal of the freedom of the Press.” 

To the question as to how it is possible to preserve the purity 
of German blood, it is easy to find an answer, for the Germans, 
like the Jews, belong to mixed races. It is not the rule that the 
offspring of parents who belong to two radically different stocks 
should show signs of degeneracy. These people whose fathers 
are Eastern Turks and their mothers Tibetans are known in 
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Ladakh as “Argons”. I have had many Argons in my 
service, and have found that both physically and mentally they 
are far better than Eastern Turks or Tibetans. 

Per Hallstrém says of Cervantes, who went to Italy in hig 
youth to become a soldier : “‘Among other things he brought 
with him a birth-certificate which was of great importance, 
considering what Spain was in those days, that he was quite 
limpieza* from any trace of Jewish or Moorish blood.” f 

The Jews themselves travelled along the same path in 
ancient times as that which the National Socialists are treading 
today. After his return from Babel the scribe Esra in cone 
junction with Nehemiah, who had returned from his service 
with the Persian king, aimed at the goal of making Israel a 
“holy people” by isolating them from all other nations. 


Now it came to pass when they had heard the law [Moses] 
that they separated from Israel all the mixed multitude. 
Nehemiah xiii, 3. 


And to the Jews Nehemiah said : 


Ye shall not give your daughters to their sons [the Asdodites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites] nor take their daughters unto your soni 
or for yourselves. . . . Thus cleansed I them from all strangers. 

Nehemiah xiii, 25 and 30. 


Thus we see how the Jews made an effort almost 2400 yeara 
ago to prevent any intermarriage of their children with the 
children of strange peoples. The Jewish isolation has old roots 
and it still continues on the whole to be a fundamental rule of 
their race. 

When one thinks of the political réle which the Jews played 
in Russia and Germany after 1917 and 1918, one wonders how 
it is possible that in their stubborn adherence to their policy of 
isolation they dream of a future goal, of world domination and 
of the coming splendour of Zion which the prophet Isaiah has 
described with such magnificent imagery : 


For behold the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross dark+ 
ness the people : but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory 
shall be seen upon thee. 


* Free. t Essays, 1917.5.5. 
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And the Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings to the 
lightness of thy rising. . . . The abundance of the sea shall be 
converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come to thee. 
.,. And the sons of strangers shall build up thy walls and thy 
kings shall minister unto thee. . . . For the nation and kingdom 
(lat will not serve thee shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be 
\iterly wasted. . . . A little one shall become a thousand, and a 
wnall one a great nation.—Isaiah Ix. 


While the nations of those days have vanished from the face 
of the earth without leaving a trace, with the exception of the 
Chinese, the Jewish race not only continues to live an integral 
und isolated unit, but it has increased in numbers and in power, 
und has extended over the whole world, where it has often 
played such a powerful part in the service of Mammon ! 

Over 2500 years ago the Jews possessed a poetic treasure of 
which Henrik Schiick says that it “‘sparkles with all the luxuriant 
colourfulness of the Orient and attains a sublimity that no other 
nation has approached”, And Schiick adds with regard to 
Isaiah : “He belonged to the greatest Scalds of Israel, and in 
his poetry we get for the first time a breath of the fragrance of 
the poetry of the world’s history.” 

And now, in conclusion, just a few words about my own blood- 
relationship with the race of Israel. The most extreme Left 
Wing papers in Sweden never have a bad word to say about 
the Hebrew leaders of Bolshevism, but are very censorious 
about the German enactments against the Jews. And yet when- 
ever they want to say something which they deem particularly 
nasty and defamatory about me, they call me a Jew, or a scion 
of Jewish stock ! If they only knew how invulnerable I am on 
this point ! Is it their.contention that it is a disgrace to be a Jew ? 
My mother, whose judgment was remarkably shrewd and just, 
always stood up for the Jews. Her paternal great-grandfather 
was a Jew named Brode, who had migrated from Germany to 
Malmo. In Sweden he adopted Beren as his name, and was 
baptized as a Christian in 1771, which was then an easy thing 
to do, as there were hardly any other Jews in our district. 
Consequently every sixteenth drop of blood in my body is of 
Hebrew origin. And I am proud of that sixteenth drop, and 
would not wish to be deprived of it. It comes from a people who 
have had a bitter fate for thousands of years, and who have 
weathered fiercer storms than any other people on the earth. 
Perhaps this sixteenth drop has bridged many a precipice for 
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me, and been helpful to me in my dealings with the races of 
the East. 

But the newspapers of the Left never say a word about the 
fifteen-sixteenths of Aryan blood that is in my body, nor of my 
ancestors who away back in the very remote past were farmers 
and clergymen in Narke. It is Israel as usual that has to supply 
the whipping-boy, even if he be ever such a shadowy figure. 

I would not have touched upon this insignificant question 
at all, had not a famous German quite recently endorsed the 
statements of the Left Press of Sweden with regard to my 
ancestral tree. This famous German was the victor of Tannen- 
berg, General Ludendorff. In his anti-Christian and neo-pagan 
organ Ludendorff’s Bi- Monthly Magazine, the immortal General 
published on January 5th, 1937, an article written by himself, 
entitled “Priestly Castes in Opposition to One Another”, to 
which was added the following footnote : “Sven Hedin, the 
mediator between the East and the West, whom the Jews, 
according to their Press, incontestably claim as one of them- 
selves.” 

As General Ludendorff apparently assumed that a statement 
which remains unchallenged must of necessity be true, I shall 
by way of refuting his own ungenerous description of the 
Taschi Lama refer him and his readers to my description of 
this noble and philanthropic ecclesiastical dignitary.* In his 
article the General writes about the “dreadful results” that 
ensued from the fact that the “Lamaistic priesthood, and 
especially the Buddhistic monastic system, in due course were 
prototypes for the introduction of the monastic system into the 
Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches”. 

As this contention, which is made in such a categorical 
fashion, touches a question which from the standpoint of the 
history of religion is of very great importance, I shall take the 
liberty of asking the following questions of General Ludendorff. 
With what proof does General Ludendorff support his con- 
tention that the Catholic monastic system found its prototype 
in Buddhism and its offshoot, the lamaistic cult, and what 
epoch is covered by the words “in due course were prototypes” ? 

Another great general, Napoleon, once expressed his views 
on the same subject. An Englishman, Captain Basil Hall, 
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landed on August 11th, 1817, in Jamestown in Saint Helena, 
und had an interview with the Emperor two days later. The 
vonversation drifted into religious topics. 

“The analogy between the Chinese bonzes* and the 
Catholic priests was a theme with which the Emperor was 
very familiar”, said Captain Hall. “He knew also that there 
were certain coincidences between Catholic and Buddhist 
vcremonies. But the resemblance between them ended sharply 
ut this point, the Emperor contended, inasmuch as the bonzes 
exercised no influence whatsoever on the way of thinking of 
the people, and never meddled at all in their temporal affairs.’ t 

But I am drifting. I have digressed from my discussion about 
ij unique and enigmatical people and their hard fate in the 
Third Reich, and I have taken my reader for a fleeting moment 
to the craggy island in the Atlantic where the exiled conqueror 
of a world pined and died. 


* Buddhist priests. 
{ Paul Fremeaux, Saint Helena—The Last Days of the Emperor, p. 69. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE CHURCH AND RELIGION 


One cannot imagine a great nation, worthy to be called a 
nation, whose political life is not inspired and exalted by religious 
ideas, and which does not ceaselessly endeavour to foster those 
ideas and to make them the expression of the people in general 
and to profess its faith in them officially. 

LEOPOLD von RANKE.* 


Tue following is the fundamental principle of the attitude of 
the National Socialist German Workers’ Party towards religion : 


The Party demands freedom for all creeds of religion in the 
State, provided they do not challenge the State’s security or the 
sentiment of the German race in matters of morality and decency. 
The Party, as a party, adopts the attitude of a positive Christianity, 
without permitting itself to be bound by any denomination. 


Thus runs Article 24 of the programme of the N.S.D.A.P. 
for the year 1920. 

Neither the Protestant nor the Roman Catholic Church 
came unmolested through the ordeal of the National Socialist 
revolution. Immediately after it came into being, the attitude 
of the new régime towards ecclesiastical matters was not made 
very clear. But very soon, however, it showed a, definite interest 
in questions appertaining to the Church, and tried in the 
political sphere to exercise its influence on it. It has now 
ceased to do so. The State no longer interferes in matters 
appertaining to the Church—it leaves the Church to carry on 
its own work in its own way. The only contact still remaining 
between Church and State is that the latter organization pays 
the stipend of the clergy. 

At first the Party entertained hopes of overcoming and 
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yettling the denominational cleavages of the German people 
und of thereby establishing a unified National Church—a 
Reich Church. 

It is difficult for people in Sweden to form any conception 
of the disputes that eternally keep the various German sects 
apart. A deep gulf yawns between the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose adherents number an exact third of the entire population, 
and the Protestants, who total less than two-thirds of the 
people—the figures for the year 1925 were 40,014,677 Protes- 
tunts and 20,193,334 Catholics. And there is the further com- 
plication that the Protestant Church is divided into three 
clenominations, Lutherans, Reformed Churchmen and United 
Churchmen. In addition to these three denominations there are 
ulso several national churches. Thus the Protestant Church is 
aplit up hopelessly, and it completely lacks the compact 
solidarity which National Socialism regards as an ideal requisite 
in religious and ecclesiastical life—as in all other domains. 

During the past few decades the Protestant Church lost its 
grip on the people to a very large extent. The reasons for this 
were the migration of people from rural to urban occupations, 
industrialism and the godless and anti-clerical attitude of the 
Social Democrats and the Communists. In contrast to the 
Catholic Church the Protestant Church ran the risk of changing 
from being a church of the people to a church of clergymen. 
‘The churches were half empty on Sundays. 

It was the aim and desire of National Socialism to strengthen 
and support the Protestant Church, in the same way as it 
desired in turn that the Church would back up its own political 
philosophy. This is the explanation of its intervention in church 
affairs, an intervention which has caused uneasiness in Protestant 
circles in foreign countries. 

And yet another new sect came into being, the “German 
Christians’, with their own creed—rather a negative than a 
positive one. The German Christians desired to establish a form 
of Christianity in which the Old Testament would find no 
place, and they preached the doctrine of a more manly and 
less submissive, meek and humble Christianity. This new sect 
strove hard to make headway among National Socialists and 
Protestants. Political, religious, idealistic and other interests 
were involved in the dispute. And as the aim of National 
Socialism was the establishment of a Church of the Reich and 
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of the people, the new sect was regarded with favour by various 
Christian interests in Germany. 

The most prominent protagonists in this dispute were Jager, 
the Cabinet Minister, and Reichsbishop Miiller, and the fight 
went on between the partisans on either side until the middle 
of the year 1935. Eventually the fight just fizzled out. The State 
realized that it was a thankless task to meddle in religious and 
ecclesiastical matters, no matter how lofty the motives were 
that prompted such intervention. 

But the Church, too, fared rather badly as the result of the 
fray, for it was divided into two sections, the so-called denomi- 
national churches, and those who were anxious to compromise, 
in order to be on terms of peace with the State. But not a single 
forward step had been taken towards the desired goal of a 
people’s church. However, the fault did not lie with the State. 
Had the Church made a clean sweep of all the old outworn 
externals of its ritual, and made a rapprochement in a spirit 
of conciliation with the new forces of that new era, the outcome 
would probably have been far different. As it was the only 
result of the fight was disillusionment and dissension. 

The new phase in ecclesiastical politics which began in the 
middle of the year 1935 was very closely associated with the 
energetic and congenial personality of Reichschurch Minister 
Kerrl. He adopted the réle of umpire between Church and 
State and the various sects inside the Church itself, and he used 
the weapons of persuasiveness, conciliation and reason, instead 
of wrangling and truculency. He ended the state of tension that 
existed and paved the way towards a peaceful mutual under- 
standing on all sides. A Reichschurch committee with General- 
Superintendent D. Zéllner at its head was formed as the 
medium of defending the interests of the Protestant Church 
in the German Reich. In February 1937 the Reichschurch 
committee dissolved, and ecclesiastical elections were held 
throughout the whole of the Reich. 

It is Kerrl’s policy not to meddle in any way with questions 
of faith. On October 16th, 1936, the German Academy held a 
meeting in the Hotel Kaiserhof, and proclaimed its creed. The 
session was opened by Professor Haushofer, who declared that 
the Academy aimed at establishing goodwill and an apprecia- 
tion of the ideals of German culture. “National Socialism and 
Faith” was the title of Reichsminister Kerrl’s lecture. He con- 
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tended that there was no difference between National Socialism 
and Socialism—that they were one and indivisible. He might, 
however, have easily emphasized the difference between the 
two schools of political philosophy in their attitude towards 
religion. 

“National Socialism has had to put up with the same taunts 
from foreign countries as Copernicus had to endure 400 years 
ago,” declared Kerrl, “and yet National Socialism does not 
attack religion in any way. On the contrary it insists on belief 
in God. Every National Socialist must be religious. The form 
of his faith is, however, his own business exclusively. And thanks 
to our positive Christian faith we were able to attain our 
National Socialistic aims.” . 

Kerrl places no faith in the idea of a State Church. “But 
what I would like would be an Evangelical Church which 
from motives of conscientious conviction would spontaneously 
come under the aegis of our State”, he adds. It is his view 
that the German people are on the eve of decisive happenings 
in which the world would be very interested, as Germany 
always marched at the head of Protestantism. 

‘Never has religious feeling been such a living force in our 
country as it is today”, he said. “But we know that all this 
must grow very gradually and in an organic fashion. Our 
friends in foreign lands need have no anxiety on account of the 
dispute in our church, for our church follows the behest of truth 
and of the welfare of all mankind.” 

Minister Kerrl thus summed up his own personal religious 
attitude : “I know the doctrines of Jesus, and I proclaim my 
faith in them as an evangelical Christian. But I also profess my 
conviction that the true teachings of Christ were first revealed 
to me in a practical way in the fight for National Socialism, 
for I learned during the course of that fight the significance of 
the words : ‘Faith can move mountains.’ ” 

I had an opportunity of having a long conversation with 
Minister Kerrl in his own home. His downright sense of the 
truth of his convictions and his optimism made a very profound 
impression on me. He had a most striking personality, and he 
seemed to radiate an aura of spiritual inspiration which is so 
rare among human beings. 

That the State should in the first instance turn its attention 
towards the Protestant Church was presumably due to the fact 
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that it felt that it had closer points of contact with it. The ideal 
of a National Church would be very difficult to attain within 
the framework of the Catholic Church. The relationship between 
the New State and the Catholic Church was established de- 
finitely by a Concordat which it made in 1935 with the Vatican. 
Of course there are still differences of opinion with regard to 
the education of youth and denominational organizations of 
youth—points of dispute which have been the outcome of the 
internal regulations and exclusiveness alike of Catholicism and 
of National Socialism. 

The real obstacle in the way of an understanding with the 
Catholics, however, lies in the fact that National Socialism adopts 
an uncompromising and challenging attitude towards anything 
savouring of the Church interfering in political matters. 
The dominant réle which the Centre Party played in German 
politics in the post-war period is still vividly remembered, 
That party was represented in every Cabinet in the Reich since 
the year 1919, and it had control of the Reich chancellorship 
for a longer period than all the others. It held supreme sway in 
Bavaria and Prussia, and until the year 1932 nothing could be 
done without its consent in the German Reich, despite the fact 
that the Catholics comprised only one-third of the entire 
population. 

This attitude was profoundly hated by large numbers of the 
German people. Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
the Catholic Church owes its allegiance to a power outside the 
German Reich. A contest with a clergy that was fond of 
meddling-in politics, or a political programme carried out under 
the cloak of the Christian religion, was not to the taste of the 
overwhelming majority of the German people. 

That National Socialism is not out for the destruction of the 
Church, as has been feared in many quarters outside Germany, 
is clear from the fact that it has refrained from a separation of 
Church and State. Such a separation would be a fatal blow to 
the Protestant Church. No—the State collects the taxes for the 
maintenance of the Church, and by its authority it guarantees 
its material well-being and its solvency. 

The State is neutral with regard to the internal question of 
the Church, as long as the Church does not meddle in politics. 
The State looks after religious instruction in schools in the same 
manner as in former days. Of course it would prefer to have 
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community schools instead of denominational ones. Religious 
education is carried out in accordance with the teachings of 
the denomination of the population of the district in which the 
particular school is situated. In all other subjects—take, for 
example, the German language and German history—education 
is given in accordance with the common scheme outlined by 
National Socialism. This is a domain in which sectarian pre- 
ference or prejudice has no say. As a rule, of course, the teachers 
do their utmost to avoid friction with the members of any other 
denomination. Even in districts which are exclusively Catholic 
the curriculum of the new system of teaching is followed. When 
the parents were called upon to vote in Catholic Munich in the 
years 1935 and 1936 upon the choice of community schools 
or denominational schools for their children, the former secured 
a substantial majority. In the year 1936 that ey ran into 
g6 per cent. 

Putting the matter as simply as possible, one might say that 
National Socialism is hostile to all denominations, but is loyal 
to religion. 

National Socialism aims at showing its Ghisdtan charity 
among other ways through the medium of Winter Relief, which 
distributes 370 million marks to provide accommodation, food, 
clothes and fuel for the poor. The Church must be very grateful 
for this great charitable work, to the success of which the State 
devotes all its energy. And the Church ought to be just as 
grateful to the young State, even more grateful, for the fact 
that for its own protection and that of the people it has con- 
structed insurmountable barriers against Bolshevism and the 
deluge of godlessness and ruin with which it menaces the whole 
world. 

It.was reported in our papers* that Cardinals Faulhaber, 
Schulte and Bertram and two bishops, that is to say the five 
leading personalities of the Catholic Church in Germany, were 
granted a lengthy audience by the Pope with regard to the 
young people in the Third Reich, and the attitude of the latter 
towards the future of the Catholic Church in Germany. The 
anxiety that is preying on the higher Catholic ecclesiastics and 
all their colleagues in Germany arises from the law ordaining 
that all German youths and maidens must become members of 
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the Hitler Youth. In view of the attitude of National Socialism 
towards religion and towards the Catholic Church in particular, 
the Catholics have the greatest fear regarding the future of their 
Church in the Third Reich. 

On the other hand, however, the new education of National 
Socialist youth and its attitude towards religion constitutes a 
great menace also for the future of Protestantism in Germany, 
After reaching the age of ten years children are enrolled in the 
Hitler Youth, in whose ranks they rarely hear a single word 
uttered about the Christian religion. The children are deprived 
of supervision by their parents and they are also deprived of 
the definite religious atmosphere of their homes. They are 
trained to become men—to become Spartans. The influence of 
an evangelical home is, however, not so profound that it does 
not run the risk of disappearing altogether, as soon as the 
children enter a youth camp. 

To preserve their religious faith in its vigour it would have 
been necessary for them to be under the steadying influence of 
religious environment during the years of their development. 
Catholic children, on the other hand, are so much under the 
control of their priests that, as a rule, they are attached for 
ever to their Church. And when young people of Evangelical 
families are later on in life seized by a yearning for the support 
and comfort of religion, they have frequently forgotten the 
beliefs of their childhood. But then it is that the eternally 
watchful Catholic Church stands ready to receive them with 
open arms. 

No ephemeral movement, philosophy or conception of life 
can kill the religious yearnings of mankind. In the long run it 
will only be a question with German youth of the religious 
denomination to which they will attach themselves. How 
National Socialism will be in a position to satisfy the natural 
yearnings of people for the comfort and the support of religion 
is a question which I cannot answer. And nobody can foretell 
how this problem will one day be solved. 

Side by side with the mass clamouring of Social Democrats 
and Communists all over the world for the ushering-in of an 
era of atheism, there flows in a silent, lonely groove “a holy 
fount of German strength” the course of whose waters has for 
its goal “Salvation by Jesus Christ’’. 

It is with mingled feelings of curiosity and sorrow, dismay 
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and astonishment, that a small insignificant community listens 
to the preachers of the gospel of the new paganism. Movements 
of this type are destined to vanish without leaving a trace of 
their existence—they are just like bubbles on the surface of a 
stream, 

Those Christians in Sweden and other lands who were 
alarmed with regard to the peace of mind and the salvation of 
the souls of the German people, have no grounds for uneasi- 
ness on this score. I am convinced that the Christian Church 
is in no greater danger in the Third Reich than in any other 
of the Christian nations. Even if a foreign visitor to our 
memorial halls and to our mausoleums and to the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier looks in vain for the symbol of the outspread 
wings that will one day carry us away out of our helpless, 
trivial existences into the bright expanses of eternal life, never- 
theless the stormy periods through which we have passed 
have failed to destroy the faith to which Luther’s people have 
adhered for centuries. And still they sing as in former days in 
their churches : “To God alone on high be praise and thanks 
for all His grace.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
A CONCENTRATION CAMP 


May thy kingdom come to us, O Lord ! 
Guard us from crimes, torment and gloom ! 
Shed thy light on the wanderer 
For the sake of the Redeemer. 
Lighten the burden of the afflicted 
And give comfort to the penitent. 
j. O. Watuin. 


On the afternoon of March a2ist, 1936, we left Chemnitz, 
where I delivered a lecture on the previous evening. The 
deputy chief Burgomaster Schmidt asked me if we wished to 
pay a visit to the concentration camp at Sachsenburg on our 
way. Needless to say we would have been very glad to accept 
his invitation, if it were possible. Unfortunately I had to 
deliver a lecture that same evening in Pészneck, and so | 
declined his offer with great regret. 

However, one of the items in our programme when we 
returned to Germany in the autumn of 1936 was a visit to one 
of these camps. Weird tales had been told about barbarous 
deeds perpetrated in these camps. It had been asserted that 
the prisoners in them had been subjected to the most unspeak- 
able tortures, and that the wretched huts in those camps were 
overcrowded with unlucky Communists whose only crime con- 
sisted in their political outlook. So appalling were the conditions 
in those camps that it was alleged that many prisoners 
were driven to suicide. Consequently we felt that it was our 
duty to see with our own eyes one of these infernos in which 
hundreds of thousands of doomed creatures (so it was said) 
were undergoing a living death. 

On December 12th, 1936, we were informed by the 
responsible authorities that we would be welcome on the next 
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preferred to visit the camp at Sachsenburg. I admit that we 
did this for tactical reasons, and not merely because Dachau 
had already been described by Bertil Malmberg. Had we gone 
to Dachau a critic with a bias against Germany might have 
suspected that special preparations had been made at the 
camp in anticipation of our visit. The camp authorities, it 
might have been alleged, would have had ample time to hide 
anything that might be suggestive of torturing or mishandling 
prisoners. I had already had experiences of this kind at the 
time of my visit to Moscow, when the Swedish Right Press 
contended that all the structures which I praised so enthusiastic- 
ally were merely Potemkin villages. And so when we decided, 
on December rath, to set out for Sachsenburg and turned up 
there suddenly in our motor-car on the morning of the thirteenth 
special structures could hardly have been run up overnight in 
the camp. Consequently we saw the camp as it actually was, 
not merely on December 13th, but every day. 

What a magnificent trip ! A greyish-blue aura hung over 
the Wannsee, the villas and the leafless trees. We drove past 
the Potsdam Garrison Church, where Frederick the Great 
sleeps his last sleep. Then we went through Jiiterbog with its 
famous parade-ground, and through Elsterwerda, where we 
saw Christmas-trees for sale in the market-place. 

At last we pulled up at the main entrance to the Sachsen- 
burg camp and presented ourselves at the guardroom. Some 
S.S. sentries having satisfied themselves with regard to our 
identity, we were welcomed by the camp-commandant, an 
“Obersturm Bann-fuehrer” of the 8.S., who was accompanied 
by several members of his staff. He was a middle-aged man, 
with a serious and commanding expression of feature. Accom- 
panied by him, we proceeded to the huge main shelter. As we 
went along we saw to our left some prisoners playing football 
on a patch of open ground. It was only their simple prison garb 
that made them look different from any other group of football- 
players. They were laughing, shouting and chatting with the 
abandon of schoolboys. The whole camp was encircled by a 
barbed-wire fence hardly nine feet high, which only very 
slightly interfered with the view of the beautiful landscape, 
with its woods, farmhouses and cultivated fields. 

The rooms in the shelters, which we thoroughly inspected, 
were spacious, well lighted, and, above all, they were spotlessly 
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clean and comfortably furnished. The beds, which were in 
two rows, facing one another, were made of good wood, and 
were exactly like those we saw in the dormitories of the Labour 
Service, the Hitler Youth, and of the Fuehrer schools. Every 
bed had a mattress, a pillow and two woollen blankets. Anybody 
who would complain of such beds would deserve to be con- 
demned to spend just one night on the one that I had to lie 
on on January 1935 in the “Seidenstrasse” in Central Asia ! 
I slept on the bare ground under the shelter of a tent of very 
flimsy canvas, and with the temperature at minus thirty-three 
degrees centigrade. But I never noticed that anybody showed 
any particular pity for me. But in the shelter at Sachsenburg 
camp the temperature was plus eighteen degrees. 

In the kitchen my glasses became clouded by the steam 
rising from gigantic cauldrons in which soup, potatoes and 
meat were being prepared. Huge fresh-baked loaves of bread 
were arranged in rows on long tables. In the ice-cold pantry 
were stacked all kinds of food. A proof that the prisoners wer¢ 
not being poorly fed may be gleaned from the fact that on an 
average they put on eight kilos in the course of between four 
and five months, while many prisoners have been known to 
put on thirteen kilos during that time. There is a book for 
every prisoner in which his weight and a series of other details 
about him are jotted down. Every prisoner has also a card 
with his name and photograph on it. 

Between 1933 and 1935 there were about 1500 prisoners 
lodged in Sachsenburg. Now, in December 1936, their number 
had dropped to 415. Of these at most sixty were imprisoned on 
political grounds. The rest of them, for the most part, cons 
sisted of undesirable elements of society, wretches who had 
been convicted of stealing or other offences. Those whose 
conduct is good are set free after some time. Some 300 were to 
be liberated before Christmas, I learned. I was also informed 
that there were about 1000 prisoners in Dachau, a considerable 
number of whom were to be set free at Christmas. 

There are at present in all Germany five camps of this 
kind, Dachau, Sachsenburg, Lichtenburg, Sachsenflausen and 
Sulza, in which, all told, there are some 4000 prisoners. All the 
other camps have been broken up as they are no longer needed. 

None of the 415 prisoners had been longer than twenty 
months in a camp. There were only three that had been there 
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so long. Most of the others had only put in about six months. 
During all the time of the existence of the camp there were 
only three cases of prisoners escaping, but they were recap- 
tured very quickly. Prisoners with a record of good conduct 
are granted furlough, and they avail themselves of their spell 
of freedom to go to the neighbouring little town of Frankenberg 
where they can earn a little money, especially as joiners. 
These prisoners on furlough have never been known to abuse 
their temporary freedom to try to escape. They invariably 
return to camp when their furlough has expired. 

It so happened that December 13th fell on a Sunday, 
which is a day of rest in prison-camps. On week-days all the 
prisoners ply their respective crafts in workshops that have 
been fitted out for them. 

The prisoners are called at 6 a.m., and go to the lavatories. 
After they have dressed themselves and made their beds they 
are given coffee with bread and marmalade in a dining-room 
fitted with long wooden tables and backless forms. Roll-call is 
at 7.30 a.m. Between 7.30 and 9.30 there is a rest for a quarter 
of an hour for breakfast, which consists of coffee or tea and 
plenty of cold meat. Then work is resumed until noon. They 
knock off work again from noon until 1.45 p.m. During this 
interval the midday meal, consisting of soup, followed by 
sausages, fish or fresh meat, is served. Then they start work 
again, from about 2.0 to 4.30 p.m. Supper comes then, the menu 
being approximately the same as the midday meal. On 
Monday morning a statement of the bills of fare for the midday 
meals and suppers during the week is posted up on a black- 
board in the dining-room. The statement is signed by the camp- 
commandant and the camp doctor. 

In winter in the evening between 4.30 and 7.30 and summer 
until 9 o’clock the prisoners can do as they please: they can 
read and write and smoke at their own expense and converse 
freely. For this purpose they have special sitting-rooms, with 
tables and benches, and a library with eighty volumes. 
Furthermore, six newspapers are delivered daily at their 
expense. They are also permitted to receive newspapers from 
their own people. All ingoing and outgoing letters are censored. 
The prisoners are only permitted to hear political news on the 
radio, except during the Christmas holidays, when they can 
listen-in to the other transmissions. Unless they are deprived 
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of it as a penalty the prisoners have the right to vote. In the 
general election on March 29th, 1936, Hitler got ninety-seven 
per cent of the votes in the Sachsenburg concentration camp ; 
this meant that only three per cent of the prisoners voted 
against him. No religious services are held. In the camp at 
Lichtenburg, however, which was originally a convent and 
later on a prison, Sunday services are held. 

In addition to the commandant there are twenty S.S, 
leaders in the camp at Sachsenburg. We went with the com- 
mandant and some of the leaders to the big refectory, where 
the prisoners had just arrived for supper. They had not yet 
sat down, and the commandant ordered them to form a semi- 
circle round us. I was thus able to have a close-up view of them, 
There were some sturdy, well-built Germans among them, 
and many of them had handsome, manly features, and most 
decidedly did not look like criminals. Others, on the other 
hand, looked extremely degenerate, and just a few of them 
were, on their face value, utter rascals. 

We proceeded to get into conversation with some of them, 
whereupon we noticed immediately that a warder came up 
alongside us. There is a rule that prisoners must not enter into 
conversation with outsiders. Our questions, I may add, were 
utterly innocuous: “Are you comfortable here?” “How 
long have you been in the Sachsenburg camp?” “Are you 
satisfied with the treatment you get here ?” “Is your food good 
and plentiful ?”—such was our impromptu questionnaire. 
They could not help answering “Yes” to at least two of the 
questions, and at any rate they had no secrets for us to probe. 
We had already learned from the evidence of our own eyes all 
about their sleeping arrangements, their diet and their amuse- 
ments, as well as the conditions under which they, worked. 

It cannot be expected, of course, that a prisoriers’ camp 
should be a paradise. Those critics who describe these camps 
as downright infernos and chambers of torture expect a high 
standard of comfort in a prison or a house of correction, 
Certainly in the camp we saw no fault could be found with the 
food, the beds or the facilities for working. The warders do 
their best in every way to make their monotonous existence as 
tolerable as possible for the prisoners. The type of imprison- 
ment which my comrades and myself had to put up with in 
March 1934.in Korla, where day and night both in our sleeping- 
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quarters and our sitting-room we were kept under observation 
by soldiers armed with rifles and pistols, was a hundred times 
worse than what they had to endure in Sachsenburg. And what 
about conditions in Russian prisons? Michel Tjernavin and 
his wife have drawn pretty lurid pictures of them in their 
books ! . 

While the prisoners were having their food we had supper 
with the S.S. leaders in their dining-room. During the course 
of our meal the commandant gave us a lot of petty details 
about life in the camp and its daily routine. He said that during 
the course of the three years which he had spent as head of the 
camp he had received some twenty letters from prisoners who 
had been set free and thanked him for his kind treatment of 
them. He said that nothing could have given him greater 
pleasure than letters of that type. He added that it was his 
desire to treat all those men who found themselves behind 
barbed wire through their own fault so humanely that they 
would look back on Sachsenburg after their release without any 
feelings of hatred—nay, even with a slight sense of thankfulness 
to their warders. 

I cannot and I shall not deny that during the four years 
of the concentration-camp system in Germany many acts of 
cruelty were perpetrated. Among prison-warders, as among 
all other strata of men, you will frequently find heartless, 
rough fellows utterly unsuited for their task. Even in our own 
peaceful and settled country disgraceful incidents have occurred 
in prisons and houses of correction. 

However, the period of the overcrowded concentration 
camps at the beginning of the revolution is now past. These 
camps are becoming gradually more and more depopulated, 
and only five of them have any inmates. The rest are empty. 
Scattered all over Germany now, the prisoners have returned 
to their normal occupations. 

There are many things in. Germany which will improve 
with time, if we have patience. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE MONUMENT OF THE REICH AT TANNENBERG 


They go away 
Silently they go 
One by one to the world of shadows. 
The passing bell tolls—its mournful tones 
Boom forth in solemn dirge 
As the dead move to their rest. 
VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 


WueEn I met the Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern Front, 
General von Hindenburg, for the first time on March rst, 
1915, and congratulated the great soldier who, with the aid of 
his brilliant Chief of Staff, General Erich von Ludendorff, had 
saved East Prussia, nay, had saved all Eastern Germany from 
the overwhelming menace of the Russian hordes, and remarked 
that he could not help feeling proud at having served his 
native land in such a glorious fashion, he replied in the modest 
and simple way that was so typical of him: “Yes, Doctor, but 
you see that a soldier must also have luck on his side.” 

But luck was by no means the only factor that led to the 
triumphant finish of that terrible clash of armaments in the 
greatest battle in the World War and of the greatest battles in 
the history of warfare. 

By the middle of August 1914 the strength of the Russian 
army in East Prussia worked out at 485,000 men and 1620 guns, 
while the Germans had 1,730,000 men and 794 guns. In the 
battle of Tannenberg 191,000 Russians with 612 guns were 
pitted against 155,000 Germans and 72 guns. The battle-front 
was sixty-two miles long, and the conflict raged from August 
23rd to August 31st. General Prittwitz und Gaffron had already 
fallen back before the onset of Rennenkampf, who led the 
Njemen army, and had retreated to the line of the Vistula. 

When Hindenburg and Ludendorff took over supreme 
command of the Eighth Army on August 22nd, and hastened 
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to East Prussia without wasting an hour, that normally so 
peaceful region which was overrun by the Russian Narev 
army under General Samsonoff was a scene of horror and 
desolation. The Russians had forged ahead, burning, plunder- 
ing and murdering as they went, and they had laid waste 
many towns and villages. In my book To the East I have 
(lescribed in full detail what East Prussia looked like six months 
alter the battle of Tannenberg, and a little more than a month 
ifter the battle of the Masurian Lakes. 

This is not the place for describing the battle of Tannenberg. 
On the evening of August 28th the Russians were surrounded, 
and their position was hopeless. Five divisions were cut off ; 
92,000 unwounded and 30,000 wounded were taken prisoners. 
Among them were thirteen generals. The spoils of victory 
included 350 big guns, enormous heaps of machine-guns, and 
numerous horses and wagons. The Narev army was anni- 
hilated. The cause that prevented Rennenkampf from plunging 
into the fray with the Njemen army is a riddle that can never 
be solved. East Prussia was saved and the menace of the 
Russians pressing forward across the Vistula and farther on 
westward in the direction of Berlin was finally averted. 

The German generals went to work with iron determination, 
Initiative and brilliant tactics. Every individual soldier in the 
urmy had done his duty. 

The graves of the Russians and Germans who fell in the 
battle of Tannenberg are still carefully tended by loving 
hands. On many of the graves the wreaths lie even today in 
endless rows, as did the battalions when they were marshalled 
In living ranks. They were proud to sacrifice themselves for 
their Fatherland. Mayhap they had in their make-up a touch 
of the macabre humour of Charles XII, as it was expressed in 
Magnus Stenbock’s words: ‘Old man, it is time to beat the 
trum ! The day after tomorrow we shall be in the throes of 
battle. Tomorrow we shall make our peace with God. And so 
let us carouse gaily now in good old Swedish style, and then 
commend ourselves to God !” 

There had previously been a great battle in Tannenberg 
in 1410 between the Polish Lithuanian armies and the German 
Order whose Grand Master, Ulrich von Jungingen, fell in the 
hattle. Consequently the place was rich in legend and tradition, 
und that was why Ludendorff decided to hand down the glory 
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of the new battle to history under the name of Tannenberg, 
although several other districts beside Tannenberg were 
involved in the fray. A period of 500 years elapsed between the 
two battles of Tannenberg. 

The history of warfare has a record of many battles which 
involved terrible slaughter, and Tannenberg was one of those 
battles. It recalls to one’s mind another terrible battle—that of 
Cannae on August 2nd, 215 B.¢.,in which 50,000 Carthaginians, 
under Hannibal, inflicted such a terrible defeat on the Roman 
army that hardly any of the vanquished escaped with their 
lives. The “Cannae theory” of a former German chief of staff, 
Count Schlieffen, the theory of a double envelopment of the 
foe, was put into practice at Tannenberg by Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff. 

On September 24th, 1636, Johan Banér, with 15,000 
Swedes, completely wiped out 22,000 Imperial and Saxon 
troops at Wittstock, and on November 2oth, 1700, Charles XII 
with his 10,000 Swedes completely routed the army of the 
Czar Peter, which was 70,000 strong. 

On August 28th, 1915, I was again a guest of Field-Marshal 
Hindenburg in Létzen. It was the first anniversary of the 
victory of Tannenberg. Supper was over and we were sitting 
round the big table drinking beer when an officer announced 
that a torchlight procession was approaching us. Whereupon 
Hindenburg rose and, accompanied by Ludendorff, we fol- 
lowed him into the street. Just then the ruddy glare of 
thousands of torches, borne aloft by the young boys of East 
Prussia, gleamed brightly against the houses. A band at the 
head of the procession played martial airs. A moment later the 
victorious field-marshal was standing facing a semicircle of 
gleaming torches. Erect and towering over all around him, he 
stood there a symbol of German power and strength of will, a 
broad-shouldered giant with his hands behind his back and his 
grey military cloak thrown backwards. In the glare of the torches, 
Hindenburg and the fighting men of Germany that surrounded 
him looked like cliffs in a stormy sea, whose waves swirled on 
all sides around their iron crags. On the field-marshal’s 
strong and rugged features the crimson glow of the flickering 
torches was radiated like the reflections of a steppe-fire. 

After the boys had ceased singing and had paid homage to 
the great victor, he addressed them. He spoke of the Great War, 
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which neither Germany nor he had desired, a war that threw 
the whole world into turmoil and levied a terrible toll of most 
precious blood. But his master, the Kaiser, had summoned 
him to do his duty on the north-eastern frontiers of the Reich, 
and thanks to the brilliant tactics of his corps of officers and the 
magnificent courage and the contempt of death shown by his 
soldiers, and, above all, with the help of God, he had fulfilled 
his task. 

The serried mass of youths with their flickering torches 
formed their ranks again and filed past Hindenburg, singing as 
they marched along. The field-marshal remained there con- 
fronting them until the last boy had passed by him. He was 
determined that not one of these lads who had flocked from 
the most remote parts of the province to see him should be 
disappointed in their dearest wish. He felt that Germany’s 
hope and Germany’s future were filing past him, and his 
venerable features glowed with pride, confidence and a sense 
of the solemnity of the occasion. 

What a fearful contrast to Hindenburg’s triumph, cul- 
minating in this magnificent ovation, was the fate that befell his 
opponent, General Samsonoff, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Narev army ! When his forces were annihilated he was 
not found among the prisoners, and they sought for him in 
vain among the slain on the battlefield. 

When we had breakfast with District-President von Poser, 
on October 29th, 1936, during the course of our journey to the 
reclamation zone in East Prussia, and afterwards went to see 
the scene of the memorable battle, our thoughts and our 
conversation turned to Tannenberg and Samsonoff. 

There had been a rumour that after General von Prittwitz 
had retreated along the line of the Vistula, Samsonoff had 
reported to the Czar that the Germans were already in flight, 
and that he was perfectly confident of victory. And then, after 
he was defeated, he committed suicide, because he knew that 
he could not explain his hopeless plight to the Czar. 

I heard the following dramatic account of Samsonoff’s fate 
from Herr von Poser, who had been sent on November Ist, 
1915, exactly two months after the battle, as district president 
of the Ortelsburg district. He said that after the police had 
searched the neighbourhood in vain for any trace of the missing 
Russian general, they had to give up their investigations in the 
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beginning of the year 1915 on account of the renewed incursion 
of Russians, and the advance of the Germany army which 
culminated in the battle of the Masurian Lakes. 

When the Russians were defeated also in the battle of the 
Masurian Lakes, arrangements were made for a mutual 
exchange of German and Russian Red Cross nurses. Among 
the latter was Samsonoff’s widow, who had come to search 
for her husband. She had heard a rumour in Russia that he 
had been seen with some of his staff officers in a forest near the 
village of Groszpiwnitz. She went first of all to the prisoners-of- 
war camp at K6nigstein, but none of the interned soldiers 
could tell her anything about her husband. 

On September 19th, accompanied by Count Boenigk, she 
set out from the Ministry of War in Berlin for Ortelsburg, and 
was advised by von Poser to have a talk witha teacher in 
Rodefeld named Passauer. Count Boenigk mentioned to 
Passauer that Samsonoff’s widow said that her husband always 
carried about with him a valuable gold watch, whereupon the 
teacher recalled in a flash that a wood-ranger named Russius 
had pointed out a lonely grave to him recently, and had made 
the remark: “The man sleeping there must have been an 
officer of high rank because he had a gold watch.” 

There was no further difficulty in finding the site of the 
grave. There were people in the vicinity who, on August goth, 
1914, had found a dead soldier in the wood about midday. A 
wood-cutter named Jedamski and some of his comrades had 
found a few valuables in the dead man’s pockets, among them 
being a medallion which was, as afterwards proved, a miniature 
photograph of Madame Samsonoff and their children. They 
had buried the man on the very spot where they had found 
him. The wood-cutter and his comrades also stated that a 
number of soldiers had come to that village on August 2gth. 
On the night of August goth one of these soldiers had left his 
comrades and walked alone into the adjoining wood. The 
people in the village were not aware that the “soldiers”’ were all 
officers of high rank, because, as General Noskoff states in his 
book, The Man Who Lost Tannenberg, Samsonoff and all his staff 
had removed their epaulettes and all the insignia of their rank 
from their uniforms after their defeat. 

As the man who had gone into the wood did not return the 
others followed him and called out his name, but instead of 
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an answer they heard the report of a revolver-shot. They 
scarched everywhere among the undergrowth in the wood, but 
the night was dark, and eventually they gave up their quest and 
hurried back across the Russian frontier as fast as they could. 

On the following day Jedamski and his companions found 
the dead man. All the valuables on the body were sent to 
general headquarters in Allenstein, with the exception of the 
locket. And it was this locket that gave a clue to the riddle. 
The grave was opened in von Poser’s presence on November gth, 
when it was found that owing to the dryness of the ground the 
corpse was in an excellent state of preservation. It was placed 
in a coffin, and after the requisite permission had been granted 
it was taken via Sasznitz, Tralleborg and Stockholm to Russia. 
A monument made of small erratic blocks was erected at the 
spot where Samsonoff had committed suicide under circum- 
stances similar to those which drove Varus to taking his own 
life with his sword in the Teutoburg Forest when he had lost 
Augustus Caesar’s legions. The following inscription was 
engraved on the monument: “General Samsonoff, Hinden- 
burg’s opponent in the Battle of Tannenberg—died 30.8.1914.” 
Even up to the present day, after a lapse of twenty-three years, 
the spot is a place of pilgrimage to many Russians. Samsonoff’s 
widow is living at present in Paris with their children. 

Even as early as 1915 the soldiers at the front were anxious 
to erect a monumentum aere perennius* to perpetuate the memory 
of the most brilliant victory in the history of the World War. 
The Republic of Weimar adopted a very chilly attitude towards 
the proposal. But as time went on, and the German people 
suffered more and more from the repercussions of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and were more and more oppressed by the 
exactions of the victorious powers, the more passionate became 
the appeal of the whole nation for a monument that would 
testify for all time how a people who were so shamefully 
downtrodden had fought gallantly against overwhelming odds. 

A competition was organized for the most suitable design 
for the monument. There were 385 entries and the first prize 
was awarded to the architects Walter and Johannes Krueger in 
Berlin. On the tenth anniversary of the victory of Tannenberg, 
Hindenburg himself laid the foundation-stone of the monument 
close to the village of Hohenstein. 


* A monument more lasting than bronze. 
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Eight colossal towers were erected on the style of an ancient 
German tomb and were linked together in the form of an 
octagon by a wall, with space to walk on at the top. The 
octagonal wall encloses a huge courtyard which is suitable for 
making proclamations. It symbolizes the solidarity of the 
people, a sense of common destiny and fidelity. The entire 
monument is a testimony for all time to German fidelity and 
self-sacrifice. 

In June 1926 the southern tower was finished and by 
October 2nd the Tannenberg memorial was so near completion 
that it could be presented in the name of all the people as a 
national gift to the President of the Reich, who had completed 
his eightieth birthday on that day. In thanking the people for 
their gift Hindenburg repudiated the unjust allegation that 
Germany had been responsible for the war, and urged the 
people to stick together to preserve their lives, their freedom 
and their honour. 

On August 27th, 1933, the anniversary of the battle of Tannen- 
berg, a magnificent ceremonial was held beneath the shade of the 
monument, when amid a forest of flags and in the presence of 
representatives of the army, the navy, the $.S. and the S.A, 
Hindenburg welcomed Hitler. The time of humiliation had 
passed—a new era had dawned. 

On August 2nd, 1934, the monument was once more the 
scene of a solemn ceremonial. The earthly remains of Field- 
Marshal Hindenburg, the President of the Reich, and of 
twenty unknown heroes of the World War, were interred at 
Tannenburg, for no spot in the Reich was a more worthy 
resting-place for the hero and his comrades. On August 7th 
the funeral bells tolled from the steeples of the churches of 
Hohenstein and cannon thundered from the second tower of 
the monument. 

The exit tower was chosen as the place for the graves. On 
either side of their commander are the graves of the twenty 
unknown soldiers. They surround the field-marshal like sentries, 
as symbols of the two million who perished on the battlefields 
of Europe, Africa and Asia, and who fell in the engagements 
at sea. At the entrance are two statues of soldiers, each twelve 
feet high, in steel helmets and cloaks with grounded rifles. 

The vault is made of eighty-four mighty blocks of stone 
which were quarried in different parts of Germany. The rool 
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of the crypt consists of a high erratic block from Samland in 
Nast Prussia which had found its way southwards, apparently 
from Sweden during the glacial period. 

In the entrance tower are the quarters of the guides and 
officials of the monument. In the third tower is a museum for 
“Ostmark”’, that is to say, East Prussia. On the right-hand side 
of the “exit” or “entombment” tower is the ‘“‘standard”’ tower in 
which hang exact replicas of the standards of all the regi- 
ments that took part in the engagement. On the left side we see 
the “soldiers” tower. Here are fixed stone tablets recording 
the names of all the East Prussian engagements and battle- 
lields as well as tablets representing the life of a soldier from 
the moment when he says good-bye to his parents until he is 
cither victorious or dies on the battlefield. In the eighth tower 
on high socles of limestone are the busts of all the generals who 
took part in the battlk—Mackensen, Francois, Below, Unger 
and the others. Ludendorff’s bust is alone missing, in accordance 
with his own express wish. 

In the exit tower and just opposite the entrance tower is 
Hindenburg’s grave. We enter an ante-room through two 
folding doors of massive oak, adorned with twenty iron crosses. 
Just above them is the stone from Samland, to which I have 
ilready referred, with the inscription on the side confronting 
you as you enter : ““Hindenburg’’. We pass between chandeliers 
and wax-candles and go through a second pair of folding doors 
made of hammered iron with two crosses. We are now in the 
vault. There is no trace of decoration anywhere. The arched 
vault of dark-green diabas rises sheer from the granite floor. 
Beneath a rose window with an eagle stand two crosses of 
stone, one bearing the inscription “Be True Till Death”, while 
on the other are engraved the words “Love Never Dies’’. 

In front of the crosses are two sarcophagi made of dark 
panelled. bronze. In the larger one sleeps the man who saved 
his country from the Russian deluge in its hour of deadly peril. 
On the monument lie his helmet, his sword and his marshal’s 
baton, and on its front you read: “Paul von Beneckendorff 
und von Hindenburg, 2nd October, 1847-2nd August, 1934.” 
In the smaller sarcophagus sleeps his wife, Gertrude von 
Hindenburg, née Sperling. 

A cupola soars aloft over the vault. On top of it is a beautiful 
statue of Hindenburg made of polished porphyry. At the 
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entrance gate is engraved the following declaration made 
by the venerable field-marshal: “The deciding motive in 
my life and in my conduct has not been the applause of the 
world, but my own convictions, my duty and my conscience, 
Until I draw my last breath the regeneration of Germany will 
be my only anxiety and the object of all my desires and of my 
prayers.”? And beneath is inscribed his motto : “Ora et labora,”™ 

There are many other features about this wonderful grave 
that are worthy of description. There is Hindenburg’s coat-of- 
arms with two buffaloes’ heads—Beneckendorff—and two 
hinds—Hindenburg—in four fields ; there is the gigantic iron 
cross in front of the court of the second tower and another in 
the centre of the courtyard ; there is the bronze plate with 
arrow-heads to indicate the course of the battle of Tannenberg ; 
there are the German eagles on their lofty socles, one to com- 
memorate the achievements of the Fifth Landwehr infantry 
regiment and the other, which is about to take the air with 
outspread wings with its head turned sideways questingly, a 
tribute to the 151st and 147th infantry regiments. 

On March 26th, 1936, we went in the Swedish Consul’s car 
from Konigsberg, via Prussian Eylau, to Hohenstein, where we 
were met by several gentlemen, including Herr Stubenrauch, 
the captain of the monument. We walked along the top of the 
wall surrounding the monument and visited all the towers. 
Eventually we went into the vestibule of the “entombment 
tower’, where two soldiers are always on guard. They wear 
helmets and greatcoats with all their accoutrements and stand 
with grounded rifles as motionless as though they had been cast 
in bronze. They looked straight ahead with a tense expression 
and they took no notice of us whatsoever. 

An eternal twilight hovers over the interior of the sepulchral 
vault. 

At the base of the sarcophagus I placed a wreath of laurels 
and white lilies, with a scroll in the Swedish column with golden 
lettering. Eternal unbroken silence reigns in the room sacred to 
all Germany in which Hindenburg sleeps his last sleep. 


* Pray and toil. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE OLYMPIAN FLAME 


Tue eleventh Olympiad with its summer competitions and 
festivities was held in Berlin from August Ist to August 16th 
and gave the world a glowing proof of the energy which 
Germany had been able to display under the standard of the 
Third Reich despite her cruel fate during the previous twenty 
years. 

Three very competent and experienced men were at the 
head of the organizing committee—the president, His Excellency 
Dr. Lewald ; the head of the Sports Department of the Reich, 
Herr von Tschammer und Osten; and a general secretary, 
Dr. Diem. 

All told, 4798 young people from Hiftyentie nations took part 
in the competitions, including the Winter Olympiad and the 
regatta in a stadium with seating accommodation for 105,000 
people. In the second last Olympiad, which was held in Los 
Angeles, there were only 1500 competitors from all nations. In 
every respect—in its dimensions, achievements, its organization 
and its news service—the eleventh Olympiad surpassed its ten 
predecessors. 

Just a few figures are worth quoting. There were saentyfour 
nations with 875 entrants in the Youth camps and thirty-two 
nations and 984 entrants in the Students’ Sports camp. There 
were 1403 judges for the competitions. There were 3,800,000 
cards of admission sold, of which 2,100,000 were for thestadium. 
There were thirty-nine new Olympiad records, including 
fifteen world records, against thirty-three and eight respectively 
for Los Angeles. There were 300 German and 715 foreign 
journalists reporting the competitions. The railways carried 
350,000 persons to Berlin, exclusive of those who came by 
iweroplane and car. 

The participants in the games got their meals for six marks 
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a day as the result of arrangements made by a special organizing 
committee. The provisions consumed totalled 103,000 kilo- 
grammes of meat, 91 kilogrammes of vegetables, 54,000 kilo- 
grammes of fruit, 96,000 kilogrammes of potatoes, etc. As the 
competitors entered the stadium the huge Olympia bell chimed 
out : “I call the youth of the world.” The winners were handed 
sprigs of oak with the motto : “Grow in honour of the conqueror 
and call him to fresh exploits !” 

The Olympian village, which was built outside Berlin, did 
not consist of temporary structures,.but of well-built houses, 
destined also for use on future occasions. 

While the games were in progress in Berlin there was an 
impressive display entitled “Art in the Sports of the Greeks’, 
at which both original works of art and copies were on show. 
Particular stress was laid on physical training and physical 
development. The nations who had their own special systems 
of physical training were invited to give displays of their 
prowess apart altogether from the competitions. Among others 
the invitation was accepted by the Swedish Gymnastic Union, 
which sent 1430 of its members to Berlin. 

Dr. Diem, the general secretary, was the originator of the 
beautiful and inspired idea of fetching to Berlin fire which had 
been kindled in the sacred grove in Olympia. It was arranged 
that relays of runners should fetch the torches with the living 
fire along the entire route across Europe to Berlin. And then 
it was also arranged that with the fire of the last torch the oil 
of the Pythian tripod in the Berlin Stadium should be set alight, 
and that the holy flame should continue to burn day and night 
as long as the games were in progress. 

The International Olympian Committee approved of the 
proposal put forward by Dr. Diem, and for the first time in the 
history of the games the sacred flame was carried from torch to 
torch and from land to land from its original hearth in Olympia, 
which was 2500 years old, to the capital of the German people. 

Every one of the several lands through which the relays of 
runners passed with their torches, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Germany, saw to 
it that the flame would not expire inside their territories but 
would be carried on alive to the frontiers of the next State. The 
organizing committee arranged for an ample supply of mag- 
nesium torches. The flame of each torch burned for ten minutes, 
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and the burners of the torches were so constructed that even 
in the most violent storms and in the most torrential rains or 
even if a bearer let his torch fall, it did not go out. The Olympia 
committees in the different nations had undertaken to distribute 
the torches in such a way over the respective territories that 
one was always kept in readiness for every runner. And, further- 
more, there were relief “‘runners’’. The various committees had 
also pledged themselves to select reliable runners and to place 
them on the road at the proper time. Every runner had to 
cover 1000 metres in five minutes. Every eighty or hundred 
kilometres there were two hours’ rests, which usually occurred 
in the larger towns, where the temporary halt was availed for 
local Olympian festivities. These minor Olympian festivals 
were extremely popular in the different countries. The most 
important local dignitaries used to take part in them. In Greece 
they were patronized by the King in person. Enormous crowds 
were attracted to these towns as the runners arrived with the 
sacred fire. Even in rural districts people used to line up along 
the roadside day and night to see the runner pass by with his 
blazing torch. And even in the villages and the hamlets 
through which the runners passed without halting, the burgo- 
master used to rally the people for little Olympian competitions. 

The Olympian flame was carried, all told, a distance of 
3075 kilometres. And eventually, after having been passed so 
frequently from hand to hand, and from runner to runner, 
throughout six different countries, it reached Berlin on the 
afternoon of August Ist. Its arrival was the most thrilling 
incident on the opening day of the games. 

I had taken my place alongside the eighty-seven-year-old 
Field-Marshal von Mackensen. The- groups of boys and girls 
who were competing entered in procession, and, after greeting 
the Fuehrer, took their places in the arena. From time to time 
the loud-speaker announced the position of the travelling sacred 
flame. At length we were told that we had just a minute to wait. 
A few seconds passed, and we were informed that only thirty 
seconds more had to go. There was a hush of a few tense seconds 
and then there was a frenzied outburst of cheering as the torch 
was carried aloft by its 3075th bearer, who swung it around his 
head as he dashed up the flight of steps leading to the terrace on 
which the Pythian tripod bearing a bowl full of oil was awaiting 
his arrival. He lowered the torch, and immediately the golden 
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flame leaped up. The fire, which without being quenched even 
once had blazed its trail all the way from Olympia, had reached 
its goal. Fanned by the wind it crackled and waved like a 
battle-torn standard, and every evening during the period of 
the Olympic games it shed the ruddy golden tints of Hellas 
on the faces of the hosts of sport-loving people in grey Berlin. 
The following is an extract from a speech delivered in the 
stadium a few days later to the youth of the whole world : 


“You have assembled for a noble and chivalrous competition, 
in order to show before the eyes of the whole world to what a pitch 
of perfection you have been able to steel yourselves for the fight 
for the Olympian crown of victory through your relentless energy, 
your resolute will-power and your tireless training. But the fleeting 
victory of the day is not sufficient—your goal is a loftier one. By 
keeping your body, your muscles, and your nerves in perfect control, 
you form your character for great exploits. You are not satisfied 
with doing what you are able to do—you must even aim at doing 
what you cannot do—you must aim at the impossible and the 
unattainable. By your unyielding strength of will and by your 
physical training for a definite objective it is your aim to attain to 
the noblest of goals for the honour of your own land and for the 
blessing and the advantage of all mankind. . . . May the rules of 
the Olympic Games, which demand endurance, strenuous training 
and chivalry, be also a pattern and a guiding principle for a new 
alliance of the nations for a bond of solidarity that will encompass 
the world, whose members full of trust in God and their own strength 
will carry on a campaign among all the peoples of the earth on, 
behalf of mutual trust, truth and peace. When you have com- 
pleted your task and hold in your hands your palms of victory 
return to your homes far and near. Go forth into the world as heralds 
in the service of all that is good. The way which you have trodden 
leads through the raging storms of our times to a world of tran- 
scendental beauty and to a race of men who will live in happiness, 
brotherhood and harmony. It is only the fighters who, with this 
purpose in their hearts and on their standards, have faithfully 
striven to attain the highest goal of Olympus, who are worthy of 
the greatest of all prizes—immortality !” 


As the first scheme of having a relay of runners with the 
sacred flame of Olympus had been so dazzlingly successful in 
a double sense, Dr. Diem expressed the hope that the sacred 
fire would never be missing from the Olympian Games of the 
future, and his hope was echoed by the whole German com- 
mittee. He then turned to the Japanese Olympian committee, 
and suggested to them that at the next celebration of the games, 
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which would take place in Tokyo in 1940, a similar system of 
carrying the sacred fire from Olympus would be followed. The 
Japanese had already decided upon adopting the idea, and 
lad canvassed the plan of having the sacred flame carried by 
runners on a warship or several relays of ships, just as though 
they had been running along determinate routes by land. But 
the objection was raised that such a procedure would not be 
({uite in keeping with the classical tradition. Dr. Diem sug- 
gested that the fire should be borne along the entire route 
through southern Asia—not all the time by pedestrian runners, 
of course, as horses could be used in wild and thinly populated 
regions and in lands where the natives were given solely to 
travelling on horseback. 

In fact there are in existence relief figures dating back to 
ancient times of horsemen carrying torches, and there are also 
vases, cups and urns with figures of the same type engraved on 
them. Dr. Diem suggested that as the runners who carried the 
sacred flame in the year 1936 wore little badges with a torch- 
bearing Eros in relief, the horsemen who carried the flame 
in 1940 should wear badges depicting horsemen bearing 
torches aloft. 

The journey of the sacred flame would be so considerably 
speeded up by using horses, that the interest of the people in 
yeneral throughout the entire world would be sustained all 
along. Dr. Diem reckoned that the distance between Olympia 
and Tokyo was approximately 6250 miles. Of that distance 
4375 miles would be covered on horseback, which would 
work out at an average of three minutes per kilometre. About 
2000 miles would be covered by relays of pedestrian runners at 
an average speed of five minutes per kilometre. The entire 
distance would, therefore, be covered in twenty-five days. At 
certain halting-places over that mighty expanse 120 local 
festivals, each lasting for about an hour, would be arranged. 
‘This would entail an extra five days added to the journey. 
‘Thus the whole task would take a month to complete, and all 
through that month the interest of the whole world would be 
focused on the fate of the travelling flame. Every horseman 
would only cover three kilometres, and every runner would 
only cover one kilometre, as in 1936. 

Dr. Diem asked me some time in the autumn of 1936 
whether it would be possible to organize a system of relays of 
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horsemen to carry the sacred flame right across Asia. I pondered 
over this problem, which was to me exceedingly fascinating, and 
during the course of a conference on November 26th, 1936, I 
expressed my views on the subject. 

There is a choice of three main routes all leading from West 
to East right across Asia. There is firstly the northern route, 
skirting the Trans-Siberian Railway which was covered fifty 
years ago on horseback by General Fukoshima on his journey 
from Berlin to Tokyo. I also travelled over a portion of this 
route in 1897 by sleigh, and Prince Scipione Borghese travelled 
along it by motor-car in the year 1907. As the Russians did not 
take part in the eleventh Olympiad it is also improbable that 
they will put in an appearance at the twelfth Olympiad. The 
Siberian route is consequently out of the question. 

The middle route is roughly along the classical “Road of 
Silk”, the Imperial highway of the Chinese, and may be dis- 
missed as impracticable, owing to the great expanses of waterless 
deserts, along which there is no accommodation for relays of 
riders and horses. Of course, it might be managed somehow, 
but the task would involve preparations which would be almost 
impossible to carry out. Relays of watchmen would be needed 
as well as an elaborate system of caravans for the transport of 
food and, above all things, water. And to all these difficulties 
is added the present political unrest in Central Asia, which 
would completely upset all these elaborate preparations, which 
could only be carried out, if at all, under conditions of absolute 
peace. 

_ Consequently there only remains the southern route, which 
offers no invincible obstacles. In this case it is merely a question 
of mutual goodwill and a sympathetic understanding with all 
the governments of the various countries traversed by the 
mounted couriers. In Dr. Diem’s view the route would traverse 
the following towns and cities: Olympia, Athens, Salonica, 
Adrianople, Istanbul, Ankara, Erserum, Tabris, Teheran, 
Meschhed, Herat, Kabul, Peshawar, Delhi, Benares, Calcutta, 
Mandalay, Hanoi, Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, Mukden, Seoul 
and Fusan. Afterwards the journey would be by sea via 
Tsuschima Sound, to Shimonoseki, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya 
and Tokyo. 

The sacred flame would therefore traverse eleven nations 
and tributary States—Greece, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
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India, Burma, Tonking, China, Manchukuo, Korea and 
Japan. 

A journey on horseback with relays of men and animals 
through the greater part of the Ancient World—what a magnifi- 
cent and inspiring thought ! The torch would be carried by 
horsemen from Olympia, the ancient home of the Olympic 
Games in Classical Hellas, and right through the Mohammedan, 
Indian and Chinese worlds to the remotest Eastern region—to 
‘Tokyo, which was destroyed by an earthquake in the year 1923 
and which was rebuilt on its old foundations. It gives one a 
thrill to think, too, that the noblest of all animals, the faithful 
companion and helper of man since prehistoric days, the 
animal that drew the racing chariots of Greece and Rome and 
that plays such an important part in modern sportsmanship, 
should again figure in such an honourable réle in the longest 
system of post-horse riding in the world. 

Nearly all previous journeys on horseback through Asia 
were performed in the course of war-service. The proposed 
journey of relays of horsemen carrying the sacred flame, on the 
other hand, is a gesture in the name of peace and international 
harmony. If one casts a glance at the map of Asia, one can 
visualize in one’s fancy the long journey through the southern 
regions of that continent, as a string of pearls or a chain of 
gleaming fire, linking Greece with Japan, linking Europe with 
the Far East, linking the Mediterranean with the Pacific and 
linking the white race with the yellow. The Latin proverb 
“Ex Oriente Lux’’* would be changed in Tokyo and all along 
that fiery route into “Ex Occtdenie Lux’, and Kipling’s line, 
“Oh, East is East and West is West”, would have lost its 
significance. 

But, asa matter of fact, it is erroneous to conjure up a picture 
of a long chain of fire a thousand miles long. The actual chain 
stretching at a given time from Olympia to Tokyo would be of 
men and horses, and not of burning torches. The flame is the 
only thing that travels from torch to torch and from man to 
man. Every torch burns for fifteen minutes and goes out after 
its bearer has travelled three kilometres, when the flame has 
been transferred to the next torch, which in its turn goes out 
when it has burned for a quarter of an hour and has kindled 


* “Light from the East’. + “Light from the West’’. 
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the torch of the next horseman. In other words, the flame which 
would eventually kindle the fire on the altar in the stadium of 
Tokyo is the identical same flame which left Olympia a month 
previously. All along the route 5300 torches would be dis- 
tributed, but only one flame would travel from one to another, 

It is sheer nonsense to talk or dream of a journey through 
all Asia, as every one of the many thousand horsemen who 
takes part in the scheme remains in his own neighbourhood. 
When he has travelled his trivial three kilometres, he retraces 
his steps, and in half an hour is back again at his starting-place 
with his extinguished torch. The only thing that has traversed 
the whole route from Olympia to Tokyo is the leaping flame. 
It is in this fact that the great poetical attraction of the relays 
of horsemen bearing torches lies. Willy-nilly one’s fancy travels 
back to the journey of the knight Raniero di Ranieri from the 
grave of Christ in Jerusalem to the Cathedral in Florence which 
is so wonderfully described in Selma Lagerléf’s beautiful 
legend The Flame. One recalls the priest’s words when Raniero’s 
project had been eventually crowned with success after he had 
encountered a thousand dangers and adventures : “To be sure 
it may now seem a trivial thing to carry a fire to Florence. But 
I urge you to pray to God that He may give Florence many 
bearers of the Eternal Fire, for then Florence will be powerful 
and highly honoured among the States.” 

Between October 27th and November 11th, 1714, Charles 
XII rode from Pitesti in Wallachia through Hungary, Austria, 
Bavaria, Pfalz, Hesse, Hanover and Mecklenburg to Stralsund, 
covering 215 miles in fourteen days. The rider was always the 
same, but he got a change of horses every day. Charles XII 
carried no torch. “The feverish heat from which he suffered was 
nothing compared with the fire that consumed his heart.” 

In Asia there will be 5300 riders and a smiliar number of 
horses, if the journey through Burma, Tonking and Southern 
China is not covered by runners bearing torches. 

The Japanese committee has fixed September roth, 1940, 
for the opening day of the Twelfth Olympic Games, as the heat 
of the sun will be passed by then, and Nippon’s islands will 
enjoy the delightfully mild autumnal days. 

As the Daily Telegraph of February 4th, 1937, states, all the 
countries which are to be covered by the torch-bearing horse- 
men have given their consent with the exception of India, and 
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it, too, no doubt, will fall into line. The Daily Telegraph expresses 
a fear, however, that the internal troubles in China will prove 
the greatest stumbling-block, but, in my opinion, this obstacle 
will also be surmounted. 

Let us conjure up in our imagination a picture of the first 
courier, whether a pedestrian or a horseman, lighting the first 
torch on August 1oth at the altar-flame in the sacred hedge of 
Olympia and, after covering the ground assigned to him, passing 
the flame to the second courier. And then from hand to hand 
it passes until it reaches Athens, wherein the fifth century before 
Christ Herodotus and Thucydides read aloud their historical 
works, and the greatest tragedian of ancient Greece, Sophocles, 
produced his immortal tragedy Antigone—not in the academy 
or the theatre, but in the presence of the young fighters, the 
discus-throwers, marathon-runners and wrestlers in the stadium 
at the foot of the Acropolis. 

Past Salonica on the Aegean Sea and Adrianopolis on the 
Maritza the flame goes onwards towards Istanbul, Constan- 
tinople, where 1500 years ago Justinian, the ruler of the 
Byzantine Empire, consecrated the Church of Holy Wisdom 
and a replica in silver of the Cross which the Roman soldiers had 
erected five centuries previously in Jerusalem. On May 2gth, 
1453, a Greek bishop stood for the last time at the high altar 
and was celebrating Mass when Mohammed the marauder 
with his wild Janissaries broke into the church and slew the 
Christians. But a gap yawned in the wall in the upper gallery, 
through which the bishop escaped, according to a Greek 
legend. And according to the same legend, at a future date when 
the Church of Holy Wisdom is again restored to the Christians, 
he shall return and continue the celebration of the Mass just 
at the point at which he was interrupted by the marauder. 
But the Crescent still soars above the cupola of the church, and 
when the Olympian courier in August 1940 hurries past the 
minarets of Hagia Sophia to light the torch which will be taken 
on board a ship to Hajdar Pascha on the Asiatic coast, where 
the cypresses, the sentries that guard the graves, are reflected 
in the crystal-clear waters of the Bosphorus, he will look in vain 
for the Cross of the Christians surmounting the cupola ! 

On the wharf of Hajdar Pascha a horseman is waiting with 
a torch in his hand. He communicates his state of feverish 
tension to his horse, which paws the earth with its hooves. But 
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just as the horseman and his mount are still fretting over the 
delay, a ship runs alongside the wharf, and a runner leaps 
ashore with a blazing torch in his hand and lights his torch, 
whereupon the horseman wheels round and apps along 
the road to Ankara. 

After this the route lies via the East towards the northern 
plateaux of Asia Minor. Every three kilometres a horseman is 
waiting. He knows that the travelling flame is approaching, 
and although he has been only waiting there for a quarter of 
an hour, he swings round in his saddle, and grips the handle of 
the torch so tightly that his knuckles are white, and his eyes 
are fixedly turned towards the West. 

And thus the Olympian flame flies without intermission 
across mountain-passes, through narrow valleys, across ancient 
bridges, spanning rivers and streams, through towns and 
villages, and everywhere it appears the people of Anatolia hail 
the sacred flame. Ox-carts rattle along, buffalo-carts toil pain- 
fully up the hillsides, while caravans, mounted postmen and 
peasants toil up along the roadside to make way for the 
Olympian horseman. 

The leaping flame hurries along through the region in which 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand shouted aloud, “Thalatta ! Tha- 
latta | on their first glimpse of the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. If you have the faith that moves moun- 
tains you can have no doubt that the good angels, who danced 
on Mount Ararat around the last remains of Noah’s Ark, are 
looking down in amazement on the flame that is rushing 
towards them across the plain. 

The next stopping-place is Tabris at the northern base of 
Sehend-Kuh, one of the three mighty volcanoes in Aserbeids- 
chan which in days of yore illuminated the whole countryside 
with tongues of fire compared with which the Olympian flame 
would have vanished like a spark in the night. 

The Anatolian, Armenian and Tartar horsemen have now 
finished their task as carriers of the sacred flame. Now the 
Persians are in the saddle, and Iranian hands firmly grip 
the handle of the torches. The great track goes past Kasvin to the 
East, to Teheran, in the vicinity of which a small number of 
Parsees or fire-worshippers, the followers of Zarathustra, are 
still in existence. I still have a vivid recollection of their temple 
in Surakhani to the north of Baku, in whose little vault the 
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sacred flame was kept burning even up to the year 1855. There 
are still 100,000 of their co-religionists in India, in which in 
cight Parsee temples the fires are still burning which have been 
burning for 1200 years without going out. And now the Parsees 
of Teheran will see on a calm August night a fiery torch dashing 
past them and will ask themselves whether it is Ormuzd or 
Ahriman, the good or the evil spirit, that is asserting its power. 
And over the whole landscape Demavend rears its peak, faintly 
silvered by the rays of the moon—Asolfatara, an extinct volcano 
which thousands of years ago illuminated the Caspian Sea and 
Northern Iran with the lurid fires of its eruptions. 

Past the Rhages of the Bible, the modern Teheran, where 
that dynamic king of Iran, Shah Rheza Khan Pahlevi, will most 
certainly welcome the sacred flame with a royal festival, the 
seemingly endless caravan track trails along the hard bumpy 
ground which has been trodden by centuries of innumerable 
hooves—it trails along past Sebsevar with its opium dens and 
Nischapur with its famous Turkish graves towards holy 
Meschhed, the grave of Imam Risa, a place of pilgrimage for 
countless believers. It was along this route that Alexander went 
in pursuit of the defeated monarch Darius, and along this track 
1500 years later swept the Mongolian hordes, devastating and 
plundering towns and villages and killing all in their path. 
I feel a great thrill myself in the thought that the Olympian 
flame will follow along the route by which I travelled myself, 
for it was nearly half a century ago—on September 5th, 1890— 
that I set out on my journey from Teheran to Meschhed which 
continued for days and nights on end. 

And that is why I can see so vividly with my mental vision 
a long line of Olympian horsemen and the flame coming from 
Greece and sweeping along from torch to torch. I can hear it 
hissing and crackling in the breeze—it is suggestive of the 
snorting of horses. In the pallid moonlight I see hyenas jostling 
around a dead camel. They raise their heads, prick up their 
ears, sniff the air and trot away slowly into the desert. A flame 
flashes by, a phenomenon that terrifies wild animals. Further 
in front I see a pack of jackals shuffling along, their eerie 
nocturnal serenade alternately suggestive of the wailing of 
children and of derisive laughter. 

But the horsemen speed along through the darkness. At 
length the dawn appears in the East. For each successive rider 
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that now takes up the torch the road is better lit, and just as 
one of them has barely covered half his short stretch of the long 
journey, the sun rises like a ruby flame across the horizon, and 
its beams fall direct on his eyes. The flame grows pale in his 
hand, and as the sun rises higher and higher, the shadows of 
man and horse become shorter and shorter. 

Magnificent feats are staged in Herat and Kabul by the 
order of the Emir. A horseman on his mission of peace hurries 
along with the Olympian flame through the Kyber Pass, through 
which in bygone days hordes of marauders swept. On the 
borders of Afghanistan and India horses and riders are again 
exchanged and the flame lights the nearest torch. Here there is 
no need of showing passes at the frontier, as the Afghan horse« 
man has returned to the frontier and the next horseman is a 
British subject. Peshawar and Delhi, the capital of the Great 
Mogul, are not far off now and the flame travels along the 
“Great Trunk Road”, which figures in Kipling’s Kim. Among 
the horsemen you see Afridis, Gurkhas, Punjabees and other 
representatives of the countless peoples of India who contribute 
their quota to the British army in India. It is quite probable 
that the Indian Government will only be too happy to offer 
the services of some of its cavalrymen for the purpose of 
speeding on the sacred flame to its destination. 

A horseman hastens to the banks of the Ganges among 
palms and mango trees through a dense mass of tropical under- 
growth, amid the depths of which the kingly tiger roars and 
leopards lie in wait for antelopes and deer. He sees the scaly 
armour of a crocodile’s back gleaming in the starlight, and 
from the tree- -tops the monkeys scream, to warn one another 
that the flame is approaching. 

A new horseman has now taken the flame and rides with it 
into Benares, the city with the two thousand temples, the 
sanctuary of Hindooism and Brahminism, and a place of 
pilgrimage held in high veneration by the Buddhists, owing to 
the fact that it was there that Gautama Buddha proclaimed his 
doctrines for the ennoblement of mankind. 

The period of the blustering south-western monsoons and 
of tropical rainfall is drawing to a close. And then one morning 
in the clear transparent atmosphere one of the torch-bearers 
sees far away to the north the outlines of the Himalayas, their 
crests white with glistening snow-fields. The loftiest of these 
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peaks, Everest, soaring 29,002 feet into the sky, is the highest 
mountain in the world. It is the vanguard which our planet 
sends forth into the limitless expanses of the ether. 

On a mountain ridge two eagles are sitting, sated and 
drowsy after their day’s booty of rats, hares and pigeons. Their 
eyes are riveted westward on the holy lake of Manasarovar, 
on whose surface the god Siva swims about in the form of a 
white swan which glided down from Paradise and settled on the 
peak of Kaila, the holiest mountain in the world. The sun is 
sinking below the horizon. The shades of night spread their 
black pall over the earth and sweep up along the precipitous 
slopes of the Himalayas until they reach the ridge on which 
the eagles are seated. The snow-capped peaks and the glaciers 
gleam red in the afterglow of the sun, which has set. And 
presently this crimson flush fades out, and the shadows cast 
over the earth assume the shape of an elongated dark-blue cone 
projecting into space. The cone rises higher and higher until 
‘towards midnight it reaches the zenith and then sinks towards 
the west. The eagles sit and dream of rats and mice; at day- 
break they turn their heads towards the east. The sun rises and 
in the reflection of his rays their eyes glow like burning coals. 
The shadows of the earth disappear under the western horizon, 
and now first of all Mount Everest flushes a rosy red as the sun 
touches its peaks, and quickly the vast system of snow-clad moun- 
tains, suffused with light, emerges from the gloom of the valleys. 
The eagles spread their wings and resume their predatory work. 

And meanwhile the Olympian flame is still continuing its 
flight. It leaves Calcutta behind it, hurries through Assam and 
reaches Mandalay, ‘“‘where the flying-fishes play, and the dawn 
comes up like thunder out of China o’er the bay’’ ! It crosses 
mighty rivers whose waters come from holy Tibet, flies through 
French Tongking to Hanoi, and passes over the frontier to 
China, where it reaches the ant-hill men know as Canton. 

Its conditions are peaceful in this region ; it will be fetched 
further northward by coolies to Hankow. Otherwise it will have 
to traverse the long route by the coast to Tientsin. At this point 
horseman take up the task again. They ride on spirited little 
ponies from Mongolia and their route takes them through 
Shanghaikwan to the Great Wall and through southern 
Manchukuo to Mukden, and thence via Seoul, the capital of 
Korea, to Fusan and the south coast of the peninsula. 
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Here the Olympian flame is for the second time taken 
aboard a ship that fetches it past the island of Tsuschima across 
the Strait of Korea just at the spot where Admiral Makarov 
with his flagship Petrapavlosk struck a mine and was drowned 
with his crew. Only four men escaped. Among them was the 
famous painter Vereschtschagin. 

From Shimonoseki the flame is carried with great speed by 
Japanese sportsmen on horseback through Nippon and reaches 
its goal on September roth, 1940. The young horseman who at 
headlong gallop dashes across the arena of the stadium at 
Tokyo and leaps out of the saddle to light with the last torch 
the oil in the bowl of the Pythian tripod is the last of an end- 
lessly long row. With feelings of extraordinary enthusiasm and 
reverence they will gaze on the flickering flame which has come 
all the way from Olympia and which is now burning in the 
land of the rising sun. And it is just after the flame leaps up 
that a herald will cry out : “I call the youth of the world !” 

The games have started. 

The carping critics, who are always in the majority, will 
ask ; “What is the sense of all this lavish outlay on horsemen 
and watchers, which in the end means nothing but an ordinary 
firework display ?” 

I answer this question with another question : 

“Why do all the Great Powers build thousands of bombing- 
*planes for the express purpose of destroying men and cities ? 
Wherefore this crazy system of armaments both on land and 
sea ? The race of relays of torch-bearers to Tokyo is a grand 
symbolical gesture in the cause of international-peace, a trail 
of flame between Europe and Asia, which will be gazed upon 
with feelings of goodwill by countless multitudes, and of whose 
journey millions of men in eleven States will hear. This scheme 
has awakened in my bosom cherished memories of fifty years 
in Asia and for this reason it is a joy to me to break a lance on 
behalf of this fiery scroll which, as I hope, will one day be 
written across the face of the greatest continent in the world. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE FOREIGN POLICY AND DESIRE FOR PEACE OF THE 
NEW GERMANY 


Even if the fulfiment of the ideal of perpetual peace should only 
remain a pious aspiration for all time, nevertheless we do not 
deceive ourselves by adopting the maxim of labouring for it inces- 
santly. For that is our duty. 

IMMANUEL Kant. 


TuE supreme aim of Hitler’s foreign policy may be summed up 
in the words—independence and equality of status. 

In accordance with this unconditional demand general 
military service was reintroduced on March 16th, 1935, and 
on March 17th, 1936, the demilitarized Rhine zone was again 
occupied by troops. These two decisions of Versailles, the second 
of which was confirmed in Locarno, were so outrageous that no 
nation with any sense of pride and dignity would put up with 
them. 

Even before these decisions had been. made, however, 
Germany had left the League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference. This was followed up by the declaration in 1936 
that the German rivers and canals would for the future be 
under the control of the Reich. A review of Versailles and a 
good-bye to it followed in Hitler’s famous speech in the 
Reichstag on January 30th, 1937, the fourth anniversary of his 
assumption of control. It was an address to which the whole 
world looked forward with tense anxiety. He summarized 
Germany’s position with regard to foreign countries in the 
following four points : 

“(1) The restoration of Germany’s equality of status was a 
proceeding which concerned and affected Germany alone 
exclusively. We have thereby taken nothing from any people 
and we have injured no people. 

(2) I announce to you that in the spirit of Germany’s 
equality of status I shall divest the German Reich railway and 
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the German Reichsbank of the status held by them hitherto, 
and that I shall restore them again in perpetuity under the 
sovereignty of the Government of the German Reich. 

“(3) I hereby declare that forthwith that article of the 
Treaty of Versailles automatically ceases to exist which 
deprived our people of equality of status and degraded them 
to the level of an inferior nation. 

(4) I hereby solemnly repudiate, above all the German 
signatures to the declaration made at that time by that weak 
government, that Germany was uilty of the responsibility for 
the war ! 

“This restoration of the honour of our people whose external 
visible expression was manifested in the reintroduction of 
military service, the creation of a new air force, the rebuilding 
of the German navy, the reoccupation of the Rhineland by our 
troops, was the most difficult and the most enterprising task of 
my whole life. . . . All the measures necessary for this purpose 
were unfortunately unattainable through the channels of 
negotiation. . . . Furthermore I shall add to these declarations 
yet a further one, ie., that henceforth the period of so-called 
surprises is past. Asa nation enjoying equality of status, Germany, 
conscious of its réle in Europe, will henceforth co-operate 
loyally in the solution of the problems that affect us and the 
other nations. 

“Like the other great powers, Germany has begun to realize 
that she is once more on the way to becoming a strong military 
power. And once more we hear suspicious people asserting 
that the only purpose of the German armaments was to spring 
on her neighbours at the first available opportunity and 
recapture the lost areas. . . .” 

In the name of justice and truth we must not forget that 
the German rearmament was not put into operation until the 
States that were members of the League had sabotaged the 
question of disarmament after ten years of bungling with it. 
Germany had travelled as far as possible along the way towards 
disarmament, but none of the victorious powers followed her 
example with the exception of England, who, at any rate, did 
not increase her armaments. 

Article 8 of the Constitution of the League of Nations deals 
with the duty of disarmament. It was completely disregarded. 
The powers that for seven long years had increased their 
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trmaments had not the moral right to blame Germany for the 
utep she had taken. Despite fair promises of a coming peaceful 
era on earth the whole world is at present arming with feverish 
haste. During last winter and spring England, France and 
Italy increased their armaments at an astonishing rate and at 
an alarming speed. When Germany to a limited degree copied 
their example, she was accused of evil designs, and people 
forgot that she was surrounded on all sides by neighbours with 
the latest implements of destruction and air fleets of colossal 
proportions. When Germany reintroduced conscription, on 
March 16th, 1935, she was accused by her neighbours of 
breaking the Treaty. And yet when they themselves, during 
the years of Germany’s prostration, speeded up their rearma- 
ment programmes, they were not only guilty of breaking the 
Treaty, but they also broke their own pledges that were 
solemnly given. And therefore there was no reason for Germany 
to consider herself bound by agreements that were already 
broken by the other nations. 

It would be a disastrous error to doubt the peaceful 
intentions of Hitler. In all his speeches he reiterates in earnest 
terms and with glowing enthusiasm his own, and his Govern- 
ment’s, unalterable determination to work for the main- 
tenance of peace. With convincing logical precision and a 
candid exposition of his arguments he insists on the absolute 
necessity of preserving the peace of the world. 

His desire for peace is based on four points: (1) “The 
blood which was shed on the continent of Europe for 300 years 
is out of all proportion to the results that have been attained 
by the nations. France has remained France at the end of it 
all, Germany has remained Germany, Poland has remained 
Poland, and Italy has remained Italy.” A European war must 
always be an intolerable burden and a disaster for the nations 
of Europe. All of them lose, and none of them gain by such 
a war. 

(2) Hitler repudiates any idea of the possibility of forcing 
people to become incorporated with foreign nations. He 
regards it as useless, as it is foolish to try, for example, to turn 
Poles or Frenchmen into Germans. Such an attempt would be 
in opposition to his own populist programme in accordance 
with which Germany has the same consideration and regard 
for the outlook of her neighbours as for her own nationals, 
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(3) In accordance with the experience and the lessons 
which the nations of Europe have drawn from the World War, 
a war always levies a heavy toll on the male population of the 
fighting States. This sacrifice of the best human material which 
a modern war among the nations entails is in diametrical 
contrast to the racial and political ideals of National Socialism, 
whose foremost purpose is to improve the race continuously 
and systematically—to ennoble it and to perfect it. “A sound 
system of social policy can, by increasing the birth-rate of a 
nation, produce more children of its own race for that nation 
in a few years than could be taken away from her by a foreign 
power and brought under subjection to it as the result of a 
war. No ! National Socialist Germany is anxious for peace for 
the most profound philosophical reasons.” 

(4) The highly ramified work of internal reconstruction 
inside Germany’s frontiers, of which we have given some 
details in previous chapters, precludes any thought of war ; 
for this work of reconstruction presupposes as an indispensable 
condition for its success a lasting peace, and it would be all in 
vain and its achievements would have been frustrated if all 
trace of them were destroyed as the result of a devastating 
war. 

It is only he who has visited all the places in Germany 
where internal conquests have been made by reclamation of 
the land, and who has seen with his own eyes how all Germans 
from the age of ten are enlisted for the regeneration of their 
country, who realizes, and is absolutely convinced, that a 
systematic undertaking of such colossal dimensions could not 
possibly be carried to completion without a long spell of 
peace. As a result of the journeys which I made in the autumn 
of 1936 through all German territories, and of the conversa- 
tions which I had with countless Germans, I am firmly con- 
vinced that Germany will never start a war unless she is 
forced to do so by an invasion by another power. 

The Fuehrer is not satisfied to give lip-service to the cause 
of peace in his proclamations. He has also striven to give a 
practical contribution to the construction of a common frame- 
work of peace among the nations, and with this end in view 
his mind is ever intent on securing mutual co-operation among 
the nations of Europe. To him this purpose is as noble and 
sacred as the restoration of Germany’s independence, and her 
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equality of status with other powers. Even in the early days of 
his career this purpose was before his eyes, and this is the very 
reason why, despite the fact that the hope of European co- 
operation for the preservation of peace is so dear to his heart, 
he has no faith in the League of Nations at Geneva, or in its 
services towards the establishment of a new order of things in 
Iurope. He is in the highest degree sceptical with regard to 
the spirit and the achievements of the League of Nations. 

On October 14th, 1933, Germany announced that she was 
leaving the League. It is not with the ideals and principles of 
the League that the Fuehrer finds fault, but with its associations 
with Versailles in its historical and legal outlook. 

In his two last speeches on foreign political affairs, Hitler 
took the first steps to explain in definite and precise terms the 
constructive scheme by which he aims at contributing to the 
cause of European co-operation for the attainment of an 
assured peace. I refer to his speech in the Reichstag, with its 
thirteen points, on May 21st, 1935, and his speech of March 7th, 
1936, with its further seven points. 

In these points the following principles are laid down: 
(2) The German Government of the German Reich is prepared 
to contribute to a system of collective co-operation, but for 
that purpose it considers it necessary to meet half-way the 
principle of future development by the possibility of revision 
of treaties. 

(b) The German Government is further convinced that the 
reconstruction of a system of European co-operation cannot be 
brought about under the terms of the enforcement of one- 
sided conditions. The German Government is also prepared 
to make non-aggression pacts with its neighbouring States with 
a, view to safeguarding thereby their common frontiers. 

Only in the case of Lithuania was an exception made in 
Hitler’s speech in May 1935, but this objection was revoked 
in his speech in March 1936. In the latter a non-aggression 
pact between Germany, France and Belgium was proposed 
for a period of twenty-five years, during which period the 
frontiers of those various nations would be inviolable. England 
and Italy were invited to subscribe as guarantors of this treaty. 
Holland’s co-operation was also invited. In addition to this, 
the Fuehrer declared that he was prepared, for the further 
consolidation of these measures of safety, to form an air pact 
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which would be calculated automatically and effectively to 
prevent the risk of sudden attacks by air. 

With a view to making warfare itself more humane the 
gradual abolition of all weapons of war and all methods of 
fighting that were directed, in the first place, against women 
and children was proposed. The abolition of bombing and of 
the use of the heaviest artillery, and of big tanks, was especially 
suggested, And finally the Fuehrer declared that he was ready 
for any limitation or elimination of weapons of war of all kinds, 
There can be no doubt that this series of proposals and sug- 
gestions forms a contribution to the solution of the question of 
a new order of things in Europe, and for the restoration of 
mutual trust. It deserves, therefore, to be considered and 
examined very carefully. And if anybody has any doubt of 
the sincerity of the statesman who made these proposals he can, 
at any rate, be taken at his word and given an opportunity for 
assisting in the carrying-out of proposals which will bring 
blessings to us all alike. But to treat the German offer with 
contempt and turn it down as a mere cunning subterfuge is 
most certainly not helpful to the cause of peace. Anybody 
who has had an opportunity of studying thoroughly the 
German outlook will undoubtedly be convinced that the whole 
German race stands behind its Fuehrer, particularly in his 
sincere efforts to promote the peace of the world. 

The only weak point that we can find in our study of the 
peace proposals of the Fuehrer is his advocacy of more humane 
methods of warfare. Unfortunately, the ideal of humane 
warfare, though desired by all of us, is unattainable. The 
Spanish Civil War has shown us with a gruesome realism that 
makes us shudder how modern warfare is waged in civilized 
Europe. 

The views of that famous naval officer, Admiral Fisher, 
with regard to humane methods of warfare were expressed in 
the following blunt terms : 

‘All this talk about Leagues of Nations and the freedom of 
the seas and all other such chatter is nothing but utter non- 
sense. When war comes the position is that ‘Might is Right’. 
The right of the stronger power is always the better one, and 
every treaty is just a scrap of paper. The essence of war is 
force. Moderation in warfare is weakness. The thing is to strike 
first—to strike hard and to go on striking. You must be relent- 
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less, brutal and devoid of feeling. It is utter nonsense to talk of 
civilized warfare. You might as well talk about a ‘heavenly 
hell’.”” 

And when the German submarine warfare was universally 
condemned another English admiral, Sir Percy Scott it was, I 
believe, said that it was quite natural and justifiable, and quite 
reasonable that a nation should use all conceivable means for 
defending its life and its existence. He expressed the view that 
the English would not hesitate for a moment to use submarines 
against any overwhelmingly powerful enemies who threatened 
her island realm with invasion or blockade. 

What strikes one most forcibly about Hitler’s speeches is the 
stark sincerity of his desire for peace. His decision to do all in 
his power. to preserve the peace of Europe is unshakable, and 
has taken possession of his soul as a fixed idea. His greatest 
ambition is that it shall one day be said of him and of his work 
that he succeeded for a considerable number of years in keeping 
war away from that continent in the heart of which Germany 
has the most portentous and the most wonderful position. 

I have made it my special business to find out by means of 
questions and discussions with all kinds of Germans whether 
popular opinion was in favour of or against war, and as a 
result of my inquiries, as I have already pointed out, I have 
come to the conclusion that there is a deep-rooted anxiety for 
peace in the hearts of all the people. I might summarize the 
answers which I received somewhat in this vein : 

“What? Great God! Have we not had enough of war? 
Are there not two million of our best soldiers lying in their 
graves in France, in Russia, in Poland and in our own ceme- 
teries P And what did we gain as a result of this great sacrifice ? 
Nothing . . . absolutely nothing. And for this we have lost 
the best of our people in the battlefield, vast stretches of 
German territory, six million German citizens, armaments, 
railway rolling-stock, cattle, money—and all these futile and 
terrible losses have been of staggering proportions. No, sir ! 
We have had quite enough of war ! And now we have but one 
desire, and that is to live in peace with all our neighbours.” 

“Yes,” I would say, “but what about France ? Do you not 
dream of a war of revenge and of a restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine ?” 

“No, we are not worrying about Alsace-Lorraine. We want 
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to live in peace and to cultivate our old German soil. We 
cherish no trace of ill will or hatred against the French. They 
have suffered as we have suffered ; they have sacrificed the 
best of their people as we have ; they have wept by the graves 
of their brothers just as we have wept. We desire to live on 
terms of trustfulness and friendship with the French, we desire 
that both they and ourselves should mutually preserve peace. 
on our common frontiers and thereby consolidate and 
strengthen the cause of peace throughout all Europe.” My 
personal views may be of very little consequence amidst the 
dark clouds that are welling up to break in devastating storms 
over shattered and distracted Europe. I shall, however, 
maintain that I have had perhaps more opportunities than 
most people of seeing all the new and wonderful organizations 
that have, so to speak, sprung up from the soil of Germany as 
the result of a united purposefulness—from Rugen to the 
Bavarian Alps, from Passau to Kiel—and that as a result of 
my experiences reiterate my convictions that the German 
people, their Fuehrer, their workers and their peasants yearn 
for peace, and for no other kind of peace but an assured and 
lasting peace. Had I even the remotest shadow of suspicion that 
Germany was entertaining any other views but peaceful ones, 
I would certainly hesitate to adopt such a confident tone in 
my assertions on this point. 

The reclamation of Germany’s barren regions has most 
decidedly not been carried out with the idea of converting 
them into battlefields for a future war. That ground which has 
been wrested from the sea and from the moors at the cost of' 
such a vast expenditure of toil must not be defiled with blood- 
shed. It must be protected, guarded and preserved. And it can 
only be preserved and saved if the whole of the Reich enjoys 
an assured condition of peace. It is in this attitude that I see 
one of the strongest reasons for believing that the German 
people are anxious to preserve peace, if at all possible, for an 
immeasurable number of years to come. — 

People may think as they please about racial politics and 
about the maintenance of the blood of the people free from 
foreign contamination. But in itself the aim to ennoble and 
improve the race is a further proof of the truth and the reality 
of the German desire for peace. You do not ennoble men in 
order to hurl them as fodder for the guns of the foreigner. 
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Those who are really intent on improving the race do not want 
war. Nothing is more devastating than a war for the race. 

The Fuehrer has excluded one power from the proposal of 
co-operative work for the preservation of peace. That power is 
Russia. In his view that great land belongs to a different 
category. While the other European powers are being built up 
on similar principles of civilization, a minority rules in Russia 
whose aim is to kindle the torch of class hatred in all the other 
European and non-European States for the furtherance of world 
revolution. Consequently the Bolshevik doctrine claims that it 
has a right to attain an overwhelming international domina- 
tion, and to attain this goal it adopts terrorist methods. Europe 
and the rest of the world are therefore divided into two camps, 
one consisting of the independent national States which are 
bound to one another, historically, industrially and culturally, 
by a thousand bonds, while the other camp obeys the dictator- 
ship of Bolshevism, which aims at a world revolution. No 
collective co-operation is conceivable for us with this world 
which is so at variance with ours. The only people who can 
follow their path are those who are already tainted with the 
Red virus. 

And it is on these grounds that in the spring of 1936 Hitler 
uttered a sharp note of warning with regard to the Franco- 
Russian alliance. ‘‘France has not made this agreement with a 
power that pretends to be merely a European one. . . 
Soviet Russia’s political philosophy is the creed of world 
revolution. We cannot say but that tomorrow or the following 
day this political philosophy may be triumphant in France, but 
should this disastrous development occur—and as a German 
statesman it is my duty to calculate on such a contingency— 
one thing is certain, and that is that this new Bolshevik State 
would become a unit of the Bolshevik International ; that is to 
say that decisions regarding war or peace would then not be 
taken by two different States in accordance with their respective 
impartial judgments, but would be given direct from one 
headquarters. And that headquarters, in the case of this 
levelopment, would not be Paris, but Moscow.” 

These words were uttered in the spring of 1936. Now, hardly 
a year later, the danger has approached appreciably closer to us. 
[f Hitler with implacable rigour places a barrier against Red 
Russia he does not do so through monomaniacal stubbornness, 
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or for the sake of the blind assertion of a principle. And he is 
just as little obsessed by a fixed idea or by hysterical fear. But 
he sees the reality of things clearly with his eyes, and he 
realizes the danger that menaces Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

Hence his fanatical fight for peace. He has already shown, 
by his deeds, that the welfare of the whole continent is dear to 
his heart. In February 1934 he made an agreement with 
Poland which put an end to the Germano-Polish state of 
tension. In March 1935 he formed a naval agreement with 
England which terminated the period of strained relations 
between the two countries with regard to the size of their 
respective fleets. And on July 7th, 1936, a pact was concluded 
with Austria which also removed another cause of international 
anxiety in Europe. 

Hitler has boldly proclaimed many times that he has 
renounced all claim to the restoration of the old barriers in the 
west, a decision which must have entailed the greatest and the 
most difficult of political sacrifices. He summarized his views 
on this point in his declaration that, after the solution of the 
problem of the Saar, Germany had no further territorial 
demands to make on France. And he added : “For our part 
we shall now do all in our power to bring about a real peace 
and genuine friendly relations with the French people.” 

Thus spake the Fuehrer in his speech on May aist, 1935. 
I doubt if there was ever another German statesman who made 
such a generous gesture towards a reconciliation with France. 
And he also stated in the same speech : “If the leaders and the 
governments of nations are desirous of peace, the nations 
themselves do not wish for war.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
COLONIES 


In times of disturbance all sense of judgment—even political 
judgment, which people can do without least of all—seems to 
become clouded in sympathy with the turmoil of the nation. 

NAPOLEON, 


Germany is favourably situated geographically in the heart of 
Europe. It is a continent with access to the sea. There are, 
however, disadvantages connected with this position—her 
boundaries on the east and west and her numerous neighbours. 

Germany’s recent political development is intimately 
associated in the first place with the economic crisis, which 
again, in its turn, is a consequence of the relative conditions of 
territory and population. Between 1800 and 1914 the popula- 
tion of Germany rose from 23,000,000 to 67,000,000, that of 
Great Britain from 16,000,000 to 45,000,000, that of France 
from 27,000,000 to 40,000,000, and that of Italy from 17,000,000 
to 34,000,000. The relative increases in population were, as 
will be seen, greatest in Germany and Great Britain. Between 
1871 and 1914 the increase in the birth-rate in England was 
roughly 660,000, while that of Germany was between 800,000 
and goo,ooo. And the increasing population had to find food 
and employment in territories which did not expand in 
proportion. Herein lies the problem of German agriculture in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and it is this problem 
that dictated the trend of its political history and was respon- 
sible, among other things, for the progress made by the Social 
Democratic Party. 

Germany tried at first to settle the problem through the 
medium of industrialism. There was, however, a limit to such 
development owing to the limited supplies of raw material in 
their own country. There was abundance of coal alone. Before 
1915 there were ample supplies of iron, zinc and ore. But after 
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Versailles the depleted stocks of these minerals shrank to a 
minimum. Germany lost 25:9 per cent of her coal, 68°3 per 
cent of her zinc ore, and 75°5 per cent of her iron ore. The 
result is that Germany is, for the time being, dependent on 
foreign countries for her iron, steel, copper, tin, zinc, lead, 
cotton, oil and rubber. No industrial country is as poor as 
Germany in her supplies of raw materials, and no country is 
so rich relatively in population. 

And yet Germany has done everything possible to exploit 
the dormant resources of her soil for the purpose of feeding 
and giving employment to her people. Among the States of 
Central Europe, Germany is the poorest with regard to land 
that can be turned to economic use, while she is the most 
singularly blessed of them all in man-power. She has 139 
inhabitants per square kilometre, while Poland has 94 and 
France 70. 

It is true that Belgium has with her 266 inhabitants per 
square kilometre and Holland with her 232 inhabitants 
a far larger population relatively than Germany, but both 
these countries have very important colonial territories. 

But, despite all this, Germany has been fortunate enough, 
by exploiting all her available resources, to be able to support 
her population. In no other nation in Europe is every inch of 
cultivable land utilized so thoroughly. A German chemist, 
incidentally, Justus von Liebig, is the inventor of artificial 
manure. 

According to Sombart, the output of German agriculture 
had more than doubled during the nineteenth century. 

The essentials that are indispensable for the support of the 
German people have considerably suffered as a result of 
Versailles. By the Treaty of Versailles, Germany lost 9°6 per 
cent of her population and 1g per cent of her territory. This 
made her economic position even more unfavourable. Germany 
lost 20 per cent of her pastureland, 24 per cent of her vineyards, 
15°6 per cent of her arable land, 13°9 per cent of her sugar- 
beet, and 18:2 per cent of her potatoes. In consequence of these 
losses the problems of food and employment became con- 
siderably intensified in Germany. 

To make matters worse the Reich was deprived of its 
colonies—covering an area of 2,957,120 square kilometres, 
with 13,584,500 inhabitants—an area which was five times as 
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large as Germany herself. And owing to the fact that all her 
private property in foreign countries was taken away from her, 
Germany was left absolutely dependent on her own internal 
resources. 

And, finally, she was crushed with the weight of so-called 
reparations. Before the war her exports to foreign countries 
were worth between twenty and twenty-five milliard marks, 
while in June 1931 her foreign debt had risen to twenty-nine 
milliards of Reichsmarks, and in the same year the payment of 
reparations ceased. 

The problem of providing food and work for all the German 
people on the far too small space available for them has yet 
to be solved, and the position is becoming daily more and more 
critical. 

Owing to the loss of her colonies the critical position of 
German agriculture and industry has become very acute. 
Before the war Germany was the third greatest colonial 
power. She had 2,957,120 square kilometres of colonial ter- 
ritory, or nearly five times her own territory in Europe, while 
Great Britain’s colonial territory ran into 28,961,609 square 
kilometres, and that of France into 6,841,479 square kilometres. 

Belgium’s pre-war colonial possessions covered 2,382,800 
square kilometres against Portugal’s 2,090,694 kilometres. The 
relative proportions between motherland and colonial posses- 
sions in the various nations were as follows: Germany 1°5, 
Great Britain 1°105, France 1°22, Belgium 1°80, Portugal 1°20 
and. Holland 1°60. 

In the German colonies the population was roughly 
13,500,000 natives and 30,000 whites. From the point of view 
of sources for raw materials, German East Africa, Togo and 
New Guinea were the most valuable of Germany’s colonies. 
Germany had come into possession of colonies only com- 
paratively recently, and chiefly about the year 1885. 

As far as agriculture, and more particularly as far as 
industries, were concerned, these colonies had at first been left 
in a rather undeveloped condition. The rising curve of colonial 
exports under German control, however, was indicative of the 
possibilities that lay in those distant regions. In the year 1901 
colonial exports hardly brought in 2,000,000 marks! The 
early years are always the worst—the English, French, Belgian 
and Dutch colonizers are only too well aware of this fact. As 
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soon, however, as harbours, streets and railways have been 
built, progress is much more rapid. 

The chief exports from the German colonies were diamonds, 
rubber, cotton, wool, fat, crude oils, hides, skins, hemp, cocoa, 
coffee and copper ore. Thanks to the exploitation of these 
raw materials, Germany was in a very fair way of solving the 
problems of feeding and providing employment for her people. 
There can be no doubt that Germany would have eventually 
pushed on the development of her colonies with the thorough- 
ness and efficiency which she showed in developing the resources 
of her own territories. 

Germany had been repeatedly reproached with having 
oppressed the natives, while those who reproached her closed 
their eyes to the trial of Warren Hastings, and to the things 
that happened in the Boer War, as well as to the Congo 
scandal, and the forcible annexation of Algiers and Morocco. 
The expression “peaceful penetration” is just a misnomer. As 
a matter of fact, the Germans have not been in any way 
inferior to the other colonial powers either in efficiency or in 
humanity in their work as colonial pioneers. And with regard 
to technical efficiency in developing their colonies they were 
superior to their competitors. 

Germany was cut off by Versailles from the means of 
making up through the medium of her colonies for the lack of 
room for expansion at home. The Germans at present do not 
own a square yard of territory outside their own frontiers. 
Nobody gained any advantage from this plunder, the only 
purpose of which was to embitter the lives of a people who 
proved themselves to be the strongest on this earth during the 
course of a four years’ war. The means and ways that were 
adopted to achieve this end form one of the most disgraceful 
chapters of the Peace Conference of the year 1919. All Wilson’s 
promises were broken. What had become of the “free, mag- 
nanimous and absolutely impartial solution of all colonial 
claims” ? Nobody paid the slightest heed to “the interests of the 
nations concerned”, but everything was decided unscrupu- 
lously and arbitrarily by the dictators of the peace. Germany 
was refused a mandate under the trumped-up pretext that she 
had proved herself incapable of carrying out an efficient 
colonial policy ! This lie was brazenly advanced in order to 
give a show of moral justification to the confiscation of the 
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German colonies. Previous to the war the efficiency of the 
Germans as colonizers was viewed in a far different way by 
expert judges from that after the war, and after the conscience 
of the world was distorted by the poison of Versailles. 

At a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institution in London 
in January 1914, Viscount Milner, High Commissioner for 
South Africa, said : 


“England has a long and extensive experience as a colonizing 
power. In comparison with her, Germany is merely a beginner in 
the colonial domain, but with her characteristic thoroughness and 
energy she has thrown herself into this taskk—a new one in which 
her sons had no experience. It would be a very great mistake to 
fancy that we could learn nothing from their experiences in this 
domain, just as Germany has a lot—or has at least something— 
to learn from our long colonial history.” 


In his book African Game Trails, published in 1910, 
President Theodore Roosevelt says : 


More surprising to me were the corresponding and just as 
interesting types among the Germans—the planters, the officials 
and officers who had been in command of, or were actually in 
command of, white or native troops. When one saw these men full 
of outstanding energy and strength one could easily understand the 
rapid development of German East Africa. They are really first- 
rate people, these Englishmen and Germans. They are both fulfil- 
ling a task in East Africa which is to the advantage of the whole 
world. There is plenty of room for both nations, and there is no 
ground that we can see for a rivalry that cannot be kept within the 
bounds of a perfectly friendly competition. It is in the interests of 
both of them, as well as of the nations who have no national concern 
in that region, that the relationship, as it is fitting, should become 
better and better between England and Germany, and not only 
in East Africa but throughout the whole world. 


Although deprived of their possessions, the Germans, after 
the war, helped the policy of colonization by their humani- 
tarian activities in the field of tropical medicine. The two 
institutes for scurvy and tropical diseases in Hamburg and the 
sanatorium for tropical diseases in Tubingen were highly 
esteemed by other States, which were glad to avail themselves 
of their service. German chemists have been most successful 
in their campaign against sleeping-sickness and malaria. For 
many years science had vainly sought to check the onslaught 
which these diseases had made in East Africa, the Cameroons 
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and the Congo. In the year 1921 the first effective steps to 
fight these scourges was made by the discovery of germanin 
(Bayer 205), which is manufactured by Q.I. C. Farben (Ever- 
kusen). In that year an Englishman who was very seriously 
smitten by sleeping-sickness was cured in the Hamburg Insti- 
tute. And now this specific against the malady is universally 
recognized as very effective, and it has been used by the 
English with great success. 

Malaria is no longer dreaded as it was in former days. 
Instead of quinine, the new German preparation atebrin, 
which is far more effective, is used. Among other very effective 
medicines plasmochin and yatren may be mentioned. And 
then there is the very successful antidote for tsetse disease 
among cattle, for which scientists had been seeking for 
generations. ; 

On the great roll of famous German doctors who have 
successfully combated tropical and other diseases in recent 
years we find the name of the Nobel Prize-winner Robert 
Koch. The thoroughness of German scientific investigation is 
mainly responsible for the success with which ‘fatal infection 
has been forestalled by injections of germanin for human 
beings and of naganol for animals. 

Throughout the whole World War, General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck held his own with 3400 German soldiers and 12,000 
Askaris against 150,000 Englishmen, South Africans, Belgians, 
and black soldiers, although he was completely cut off from 
home. Of course he would never have been able to put up such 
a gallant fight for four years had it not been for his own extra- 
ordinary courage and that of his troops, and had not the 
loyalty of the native population made it possible for him to 
carry out his campaign of never-ending advances and retreats 
without fear of treachery. Only a system of administration 
which had been carried out for thirty years with shrewdness, 
justice and humanity can explain the confidence which the 
natives felt in these white men. 

The only return which Germany has received for her 
pioneering activities in bringing the advantages of civilization 
to African aborigines is that she is now the only European great 
power who, despite the fact that her territory is far too small 
for her population, has to turn to other nations for her most 
urgently needed supplies of raw materials. 
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What this signifies may be made clear by some figures. 
Analysing the world’s sources of raw materials we find that 
England possesses 65 per cent of its caoutchouc, 20 per cent of 
its copper, 38 per cent of its lead, 27 per cent of its zinc, 87 per 
cent of its nickel, 49 per cent of its wool, and 18 per cent of its 
cotton. Holland controls 31 per cent of the caoutchouc output 
of the world. And, of course, these nations may thank their 
colonies for their advantageous position with regard to the 
supplies of all these commodities. The growing tendency 
towards a policy of being self-supporting which developed 
after the war caused these colonies to become more and more 
intimately associated with their mother countries. Thus the 
share contributed by the British dominions, colonies and 
protectorates towards exports to England mounted during the 
last twelve years from 31 per cent to nearly 42 per cent, while 
their imports from England during the same period rose from 
41 per cent to 49 per cent. France’s imports during the course 
of the last ten years rose from about 10 per cent to nearly 
26 per cent, while her exports during the same period rose 
from 14 per cent to 32 per cent. You have only to cast your 
mind back to the Ottawa Conference of the British Empire in 
the year 1931 and to the Conference of the French Colonial 
Governors in 1935 to see how this development of more 
intimate economic ties between home country and dependencies 
will work out in the future. The modern empires are creating 
extensive homogeneous economic zones in foreign lands. 

The colonial problem is not merely a question of securing 
raw materials and exporting other wares—in other words it is 
not a question of ordinary commerce. The English proposal 
to give free access for raw materials does not touch the root of 
the evil. The state of international currency also plays a big 
part in the game, because if a nation’s finances are not in a 
sound condition, access to raw materials does not improve the 
matter in the prevailing unequal distribution of gold reserves 
and the fluctuations of exchange rates. If, after the introduction 
of the policy of the open door, a State in Germany’s position 
must purchase commodities with the currency of the countries 
with which it is trading, the so-called open market is merely a 
chimera, and is utterly worthless. 

Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, was therefore 
perfectly right when he declared that there were three 
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absolutely essential conditions necessary for getting supplies of 
raw materials from colonies. A nation must have its own 
exchange, its own administration and its own police force in 
those colonies. 

The problem is pre-eminently an economic as well as a 
political and moral one. There is nobody in Germany who 
contemplates using the colonies as dumping-grounds for 
emigration on a huge scale. Emigration is out of the question, 
except on a very small scale. On the other hand, the colonies 
have been for centuries admirable schools for the practice of 
the training of keen men of the world to act as administrators, 
engineers, technicians, merchants and settlers. 

This point of view came up for consideration when the 
principles underlying the mandate system were adopted by 
the League of Nations. Article 22 of the Constitution of the 
League of Nations states that “the welfare and development of 
the colonial peoples is a holy task for civilization”. And it goes 
on to state that this end can be attained by “entrusting the 
guardianship of these peoples to progressive nations who are 
in the best position to undertake and carry out such a responsi- 
ble task, and who are prepared to do so on the mandate and 
in the name of the League of Nations’’. If this beautiful ideal is 
to mean nothing beyond lip-service, Germany must also 
be recognized as one of the mandatory nations. 

It is not difficult to find the reasons for the extraordinary 
tension now prevailing in Europe—a tension which finds 
expression in the feverish armament programmes of the great 
powers and in the smouldering unrest which is assuming such 
threatening proportions in many nations and which has burst 
into a fierce conflagration in Spain. 

There are three abnormal evils of long standing that above 
everything else menace the peace of Europe and, incidentally, 
the peace of the whole world. We can definitely assert, without 
overstating the position, that peaceful and normal conditions 
are out of the question on our continent before these clouds 
are removed from the political horizon. The three factors that 
constitute a permanent menace to peace are the need of the 
German people for room to expand, the unnatural European 
frontiers that were created at Versailles and Soviet Russia’s 
efforts to bring about a world revolution. 

I have given many proofs in this book of Germany’s 
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desperate efforts to exploit to the uttermost and to. improve the 
circumscribed area of the world’s surface that is available for her. 

Just as unreasonable as the division of the land among the 
different nations is the distribution of the world’s gold. The 
richer a nation is in natural products and the less it is dependent 
upon foreign countries for its raw materials, the greater is the 
amount of gold that it amasses. Consequently the world’s gold 
lies dormant and useless among the Western powers and in 
America, guarded under military surveillance behind electric 
palisades in fortresses protected by machine-guns and armoured 
cars. In the vaults in which it is stored it is of no more advantage 
to mankind than in the days when it lay dormant in mines and 
river-beds. , 

There is a mosaic of hybrid populations dotted over Central 
Europe. As the right of self-determination is not a workable 
scheme among them, it is necessary for them to be linked up 
like the old Austro-Hungarian Empire with large homogeneous 
States under a common government, just as is the case with 
Switzerland and Belgium. 

In reality we see quite a different picture when we look at 
the map of Europe. The greatest sufferers through the Treaty 
of Trianon were the 11,300,000 Hungarians who live in the 
lowlands of Pannonia and along its frontiers and of whom 
3,500,000 were torn away from their kith and kin and handed 
over to neighbouring States. Among the territories that were 
brutally torn away were towns that played a very prominent 
part in Hungary’s ancient history, and which are dear to all 
Hungarians, among them being the ancient royal town of 
Preszburg, which now belongs to Czechoslovakia along with 
a large portion of the bishopric of Gran. The episcopal town 
of Gran itself belongs, on the other hand, to Hungary still, and 
its frontiers run along the bank of the Danube just facing the 
town. Temesvar, also an ancient seat of culture, was presented 
to Roumania. 

Such an enforced subjection of a proud and freedom-loving 
people cannot go on indefinitely, especially when they are not 
treated tactfully and judiciously by their new masters. It is a 
case of sowing dragon’s teeth in the earth, from which an 
irredentist region will spring up, a zone of eternal discontent 
and of seething popular resentment, which will flare up into 
open revolt as soon as an opportunity presents itself. 
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The 3,500,000 Germans in Bohemia who have been driven 
back step by step by the rulers of the land are in a similar 
position. Before the war they belonged to the most prosperous 
section of the population. Of the 6,700,000 inhabitants 
of Bohemia 2,500,000 Germans paid in the year 1911 an 
income-tax of 5,700,000 krones. Now as a result of the so-called 
reform of the land the Germans are being placed on a “pro- 
letariat”’ footing. They meet with similar difficulties in the 
spheres of language and schooling. In October 1935 there were 
eighty-one out of every 1000 unemployed in the German areas, 
and thirty out of every 1000 in the Czechish areas. It has been 
hinted that there are “200,000 German workers too many”. 

Another arrangement that is causing endless tension, and 
certainly does not in any way serve the cause of peace, is the 
sundering of 6,500,000 Germans in Austria from the German 
Reich. 

But the very acme of folly was reached by driving a corridor 
to the sea for Poland through the ancient land of Germany. 
There are grounds for hoping that shrewd and far-seeing men 
in Germany and Poland will find an amicable readjustment of 
this utterly untenable state of things. Friction which might lead 
to war any day might arise on the most trivial grounds in those 
States which are just amalgamations of various nationalities, and 
for this reason it is all the more important that the responsible 
statesmen should treat the minorities fairly and honourably. 

The third ever-present menace lies in the system of Russian 
propaganda whose aim is by shattering the social order in 
foreign lands to prepare a way for the Red world revolution. 
If the carrying-out of the principles of Bolshevism were confined 
to the frontiers of Russia, it would be just an internal affair of 
Russia herself, which would have nothing to do with any other 
people. One might even have felt inclined to be grateful to the 
Russians for having tried to experiment and thereby having 
shown the world whither it led. 

The Russians, however, were not satisfied with their own 
country. They spread their political activity over the whole 
world and aimed at extending the dictatorship of the proletariat 
to all other nations. The most obvious result of the activity of 
the Commintern or the Third International we see in Spain. 

Since the time when a modern Russia had begun to assume 
anything like a settled condition, it had been one of the principal 
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aims of German policy to maintain friendly relations with this 
mighty State. At that time the German Government was con- 
vinced that there was no obstacle in the way of renewing 
friendly relations with Russia, as soon as Russia gave up its idea 
of a world revolution. 

We frequently hear about certain apparent similarities 
between National Socialism and Bolshevism. In the case of 
hoth systems supreme power is vested in an absolute dictatorial 
authority. Both carry out schemes of Four- or Five-Year Plans, 
both encourage the pursuit of the scientific studies which are 
of internal economic importance, and both of them ensure 
their position by very powerful protective forces. The 
(differences between them, however, are of greater and more 
fundamental scope. The Russian Revolution was brought about 
at the cost of the lives of millions of men of the ruling and 
property-owning classes, while the German Revolution. was 
carried out without force and bloodshed. To the Russian 
Government the welfare of the masses, and especially that of 
the peasant, is a matter of indifference, while the German 
Revolution looks after the welfare of the whole people and is 
particularly anxious to assist those who are in greatest need. 
Russian propaganda extends over the whole world, while the 
propaganda of Germany is confined to its own territories and 
its own people. In contrast to the German Government, the 
Russian Government is the sworn enemy of religion in any form. 
Anybody who has travelled through both Germany and Russia 
has an opportunity of observing at every step he takes the very 
obvious differences between the two countries in every detail— 
in their institutions for the welfare of the people, in their 
practical undertakings, in their regulations, in their steps to 
secure order, security, cleanliness and everything else. 

Real and assured peace is out of the question as long as 
these three causes of constant unrest and never-ending friction 
continue to exist. It is possible that the unnatural system of 
frontier arrangements may be maintained for many years by 
conciliatory and cautious diplomacy, and it is conceivable that 
the Russians may grow weary of their own propaganda. But 
with regard to the first question on which we have touched, 
the dearth of room for the physical and mental development of 
the German people, it can be predicted with mathematical 
precision that if steps are not taken to remedy it, it must lead 
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to a European war. There is a not a single German who desires 
a war. Nobody contemplates the possibility of a war. All the 
people loathe the mere idea of war, because they know that 
a war would entail the undoing of all the constructive work 
that has been carried out so zealously and laboriously in the 
Third Reich. But the German people are crowded together in 
territories that are far too circumscribed, and the German 
people are becoming stronger, more proud and self-reliant every 
day. The time must come when the limits of possibility are 
reached, when no barriers can withstand the pressure thrust 
against them, and when war will break out like a cataclysm of 
nature—an earthquake—a devastating cyclone. It will come 
despite the will of everybody—it is futile to fight against the 
unchained forces of nature. War will come as assuredly as an 
overheated boiler explodes when all the safety-valves. have 
been closed down. And it is the first and supreme duty of 
European statecraft to guard against such an explosion. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Fluctuat nec mergitur.*—Motto of the city of Paris. The coat 
of arms shows a ship tossed about among the waves. 


THE opposition between France and Germany is of very ancient 
standing. Caesar wrote 2000 years ago in his commentaries on 
the Gallic War : 


At one time the Gauls were superior to the Germans in courage. 
They made war on them without any provocation and sent colonies 
to the opposite bank of the Rhine, as they themselves were suffering 
from over-population and shortage of arable land. . . . Gradually, 
however, they found themselves in a position of inferiority to the 
Germans, and after they had been beaten in several engagements 
they never ventured again to pit themselves against the Germans in 
valour in the field. 


After the Treaty of Verdun in the year 1843 the French and 
Germans had a definite common frontier. They have been 
neighbours for eleven centuries. These two peoples so very 
dissimilar in many ways—one of them loved and admired, the 
other regarded by the whole world with fear, envy and sus- 
picion—have been destined by Fate to live side by side. It has 
also been their fate either to live together in peace or to go 
down together in a war of annihilation. 

France and Germany, the two strongest nations on the 
Continent, are the pillars on which the fate of Europe depends. 
As long as Germans and Frenchmen live on terms of hostility, 
none of the causes of unrest which I have mentioned in the 
previous chapter can be removed. Peace in Europe is incon- 
ceivable without friendship and cordial relations between 
France and Germany. And the future of the whole world and 
the maintenance of European culture depend upon this 
friendship. 


* It is tossed about, but not sunk. 
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After the experiences which the French underwent in the 
Franco-Prussian War and in the World War it is quite natural 
that they should regard the military skill and the military 
strength of the Germans with due respect. They are only too 
well aware that they would never have been able, unaided, to 
defeat the Germans in the year 1918. And therefore we can 
appreciate the train of thought that makes them face the future 
with a sense of uneasiness. They know that their position in a 
new war in which they would have no allies to assist them would 
be more than critical, and yet there is certainly no nation in 
Europe that could contemplate with indifference the idea of 
France being isolated and overwhelmed by a more powerful 
nation. France’s position as an unshakable great power is 
absolutely essential for the political equipoise of Europe. 
Western culture is unthinkable without the co-operation of 
France. It has to thank France for many of its most priceless 
treasures. The French have won extraordinary triumphs in the 
fields of science and art. A nation that has given us Pasteur 
deserves the thanks of the whole world. Such a nation must 
not be permitted to come to grief. From France come the 
beneficent rays of taste and genius which illuminate the picture 
of Western culture, which we all love so much. 

A people that has played such a brilliant réle in the history 
of the world, and whose own history is so rich in heroic deeds 
and outstanding valour, has certainly a future before it that 
is worthy of its past. When you visit the tomb of Napoleon you 
fancy that you can still hear the echoes of the shouts of jubilation 
of the French troops with their victorious standards and their 
golden eagles soaring aloft over them. 

When I think of my own field of work as an explorer and 
a student of geography, I recall the many times when in the 
heart of Asia I travelled on French roads and through regions 
into which the French had penetrated before me ! How could 
I help admiring men like Huc and Gabet, Armand David, 
Gabriel Bonvalot and the Prince of Orleans, Dutreuil de 
Rhins, Ferdinand Grenard, Charles Eudes Bonin and Paul 
Pelliot, not to mention the French Jesuits in the service of the 
Emperor of Manchukuo, who presented the students of 
geography with the first reliable maps of China and Tibet—all 
this army of brave and resourceful pioneers and explorers, who 
adorned the tricolour flag with immortal laurels ? The same is 
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true also with regard to all other branches of science and the 
domain of art. 

When we recall all the past it is with sorrow and regret that 
we observe the fear-psychosis which has obsessed this great 
nation since 1919, causing it to live in constant terror of a 
sudden attack by Germany. I have already stated my im- 
pressions about the attitude of the German people towards 
France. They are utterly opposed to any idea of war. Nothing 
can be more at variance with the ideals of National Socialism 
than a war which would pull down and destroy what 
the legions of the new era have carefully and painfully 
built up. 

I have come to the conclusion that the outlook of the 
German Government is on the lines of the shrewd policy of 
Bismarck after 1871. That great statesman sedulously avoided 
anything that might have been calculated to injure his van- 
quished neighbours. He pursued a policy of reconciliation. He 
supported France’s acquisition of Tunis, and sincerely desired 
that she should seek to obtain success in the Mediterranean 
zone, her natural sphere of expansion. At the Moroccan 
Conference which was held in Madrid in the summer of 1880 
he went hand in hand with France, who on account of her 
possession on the Algerian frontiers had advocated her justifiable 
claims in Morocco. 

One gets a definite impression of Bismarck’s sympathetic 
attitude towards France not only from the German documents 
Grosse Politik but from the first series of the French Documents 
Diplomatiques, 1871-1914. 

Towards the end of March 1885 Ferry was set aside by 
Clemenceau because, as he alleged, he followed a “Prussian” 
policy, and because he was accused of having forgotten about 
the colonies of Alsace and Lorraine. And forthwith, the amicable 
relationship between France and Germany merged into a 
violent outburst of reawakened hatred. Boulanger appeared 
as an exponent of this changed attitude. 

But despite all difficulties in his path a declaration which 
the great chancellor made while the war-clouds were looming 
in 1887 showed that a policy of reconciliation formed the 
kernel of his attitude in foreign politics. On February 25th of 
that year he wrote to von Schweinitz, the German Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg : 

Y¥ 
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We have no need at all to make an attack on France. But if we 
should prove victorious after an attack on us by France, Herr von 
Giers is mistaken if he imagines that we have not the same interest 
as Russia in the maintenance of France as a great power. France’s 
continuance in the réle of a great power is just as essential for us as 
the continuance of any other of the great powers. The Russian 
impression, consequently, that we are anxious to destroy for ever 
France’s position as a great power, is exceedingly short-sighted. 
We need France among the political constellations under certain 
conditions even more than France fancies that we need her. If we 
were attacked by France and beat her, we would not think that it 
was possible to be able to destroy utterly a nation of 40,000,000 
Europeans with the talents and the spirit of self-reliance of the 
French. . . . If, however, France continues to be a strong power, 
or rather if, after a brief lapse, she again becomes one, so that we 
have always to count on her as a neighbour, then if we are vic- 
torious in the next war we shall recommend lenient treatment for 
our victims, just as we did in the case of Austria in 1866.* 


And Bismarck voiced the same views, but at greater length, 
in his famous address to the Reichstag on February 6th, 1888. 

Many other letters and pronouncements by Bismarck about 
Germany’s attitude towards France are to be found in Higher 
Politics of the European Cabinets (1871-1914), the six bulky 
volumes of which are lying on my desk. However, what I have 
already quoted is probably sufficient for my purpose. I have 
found that the sentiments expressed in those extracts are 
similar to those of the statesmen of the Third Reich—an earnest 
desire that France and Germany should live side by side in 
peace. 

It is quite conceivable and also quite justifiable that France 
should demand guarantees in order that she may feel secure 
against a German attack. Now a guarantee that would be at 
the same time more secure and far cheaper than progressive 
enforced rearmament would be the allotment to Germany of 
a very small portion of her vast colonial territories—that is to 
say, that she should restore to Germany her former possessions, 
Togo and the Cameroons. 

The French Colonial Empire covers a territory of 11,000,000 
square kilometres. Of this area the Cameroons cover 439,000 
square kilometres and Togo 52,000 square kilometres, in other 
words, one-twenty-second of the entire territory. It would be 
both a chivalrous and a shrewd gesture on the part of France 


* Grosse Politik, VI, p. 177, etc, 
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to place both these mandated territories once more at the 
disposal of the League of Nations. Then they should be auto- 
matically handed over by the League to Germany under a 
mandate. In this way an end would be put to the strained 
relations between France and Germany and between Germany 
and the League of Nations, and the thunder-charged political 
atmosphere would become purified and the black clouds would 
disappear. It is probable that Great Britain would follow 
France’s example and give up a portion of her enormous 
Colonial Empire—that is to say, she would give up the former 
German possessions in Africa. Germany would then find a 
field for her activities outside her own territories, the safety- 
valves would have been opened, and any risk of a German 
explosion would be put off for a very long time. 

In order to reach such a goal, for which we all yearn, some- 
thing else besides conferences, declarations, proposals, par- 
liamentary discussions and after-dinner speeches—a meaningless 
jumble of empty phrases—is needed. Deeds, actualities of 
intrinsic worth, entailing definite sacrifices made in the in- 
terests of the welfare of all humanity, are needed. The 
statesman, be he French or English, who will take the first step 
and become a leader of world peace will deserve the eternal 
gratitude of all the nations of the earth. 

Statesmen must choose between an assured peace as the 
outcome of small sacrifices and a war to the death with 
appalling loss of life and treasure. 

Paul Valéry of the French Academy thus expresses his views 
about the menace of a new World War : 


“Nobody, it is presumed, believes that a new world war could 
improve the lot of the human race. 

‘And yet it looks as if the experiences of the last war were not 
sufficient. There are some who base their hopes on a repetition of 
the welter of gore. They think that there has not been enough 
misery, enough disillusionment, enough devastation and enough 
of weeping—that there are still too few cripples, too few blind men, 
too few widows and too few orphans. It seems as though the 
difficulties of peace have blotted out the memory of the horrors of 
war, whose terrible pictures have been forgotten in many quarters. 

‘What an extraordinary time ! Or, rather, what strange minds 
are those that accept the responsibility for such schemes!... 
With a clear consciousness, with a full sense of what is involved, 
their memories haunted with gruesome reminiscences as they look 
upon the countless graves, as they stand in the laboratories in which 
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science is fighting so desperately to solve the riddles of tuberculosis 
and cancer, men are still to be found who can calmly visualize 
gambling with death again... .” 


Tomorrow—the horse collapses covered with foam. 
Tomorrow—O conqueror, the fires of Moscow 
Flare up, crimsoning the dark night sky. 
Your armies are rotting on the battlefield. 
Tomorrow—Waterloo and a rock in the ocean ! 
Tomorrow—the dark grave opens for you ! 

Victor Huco. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


Earty in 1911 I had an opportunity of watching the elaborate 
preparations that were being made for the Coronation of 
King George V. And now, after a lapse of twenty-six years, the 
whole English world is arranging for a new coronation pageant 
—a spectacle that is bound to break all the records in the history 
of festivities of its type—even the most magnificent triumphal 
processions of Imperial Rome, of the Court of the Grand Mogul 
and the splendour of Napoleon’s Coronation. 

Once more the men who rule the greatest empire that ever 
yet existed on earth will forgather under the Imperial 
standard with the arms of England, Scotland and Wales in 
three of its fields and Ireland’s harp in the fourth—under the 
Union Jack—under the standard of Canada, still adorned 
with the fleur-de-lis—under the standard of Australia with the 
Southern Cross emblazoned on it—under the standards of 
New Zealand, of South Africa and of India. 

In front of the royal procession the peers of England are 
bearing the Imperial jewels, the sword, the sceptre, the 
Imperial globe and the golden spurs. Beneath the vaulted roof 
of Westminster Abbey the mighty strains of Handel’s Coronation 
Hymn resound, while the German composer of that anthem 
himself reposes in his grave in the venerable cathedral side by 
side with Newton, Darwin, Dickens, Livingstone and other 
great Englishmen. 

The King sits on the oaken throne of his mighty kingdom—a 
throne beneath which is the “Rock of Scone”, on which the 
kings of England have been crowned for 600 years since the 
time of Edward I—and the moment the crown is placed on 
the King’s head, guns thunder forth in all lands over which the 
flag of England waves and on all ships that sail the seas under 
England’s flag. And the entire earth will vibrate with the strains 
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of jubilant carillons when the bells in the British churches in 
Canada, in the Bermuda Islands, the Falkland Islands, New 
Zealand, the South Sea Islands, Australia, New Guinea, 
Malacca, India, Ceylon, Burma, the British African possessions 
and St. Helena, announce that a king has ascended the 
throne of Great Britain. And if the inhabitants of Mars are 
more advanced than we are in the control of the waves of the 
ether they will suddenly hear loud strains vibrating from the 
earth into the eternal realms of space—strains which proclaim 
with tongues of bronze that hereditary sovereignty is still 
revered and honoured by Britons. 

And on Coronation Night fireworks will blaze from Duncans- 
bay Head, Scotland’s most northerly outpost, to the furthest 
peak in Cornwall that stretches far out southward into the sea. 

This gigantic Coronation festival has a symbolical signifi- 
cance of imposing proportions. England is both a European 
and a world power. She is a bridge between Europe and the 
rest of the world, a representative of the white races among the 
coloured ones—a responsibility which England has borne with 
regal dignity for centuries. It is not merely the King of Great 
Britain who is being crowned—it is also the ruler of the greatest 
empire on earth—an empire on which the sun never sets—an 
empire extending over five continents, and whose subjects 
belong to all peoples, races and religions from the Esquimaux 
in Canada to the Maoris of New Zealand, from the blacks of 
Africa to the Hindoos and Mohammedans in India and countless 
other peoples and tribes. 

Just at the time when dark clouds overhang the pathways 
of the world, all British subjects commemorate their solidarity 
and their loyalty to their common lord and king. 

Thanks to their special geographical position on islands off 
the west coast of Europe the English learned at an early period 
how to secure control of the seas. Men of the stamp of Sir 
Francis Drake and Captain James Cook sailed through all the 
seas of the world, discovered new lands, took possession of 
islands and strips of coast in the name of the English Crown, 
brought treasure home with them, opened new routes for 
commerce and gave daring pioneers new openings for ex- 
peditions for the conquest of unknown lands. Even in Victorian 
days the area of the British Empire expanded to such an extent 
that all you need is an impressionist glance at the map of the 
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world to see marked on it all the promontories, islands, bays, 
coasts, mountains, lakes, rivers and towns that bear the name 
of the victorious queen, to get an idea of that vast empire. __ 

And yet this gigantic empire was only one of the six great 
powers and the twenty-one other States which for fully four 
years had to strain all their available resources in order to 
bring Germany to her knees. 

At the outbreak of the World War the German colonial 
empire was very insignificant in comparison with that of 
England. During the course of the centuries of voyages of 
discovery when other powers laid the foundations for their 
colonial empires and their positions as great powers by con- 
fiscating territories in distant parts of the world, the Germans 
neglected to take part in this competition and frittered away 
their energies in squabbling with one another about denomi- 
national and dogmatical questions. They weakened their own 
position at home, while the others increased their strength in 
all quarters of the globe. The Germans went in for colonizing 
the lands beyond the eastern banks of the Elbe. An expansion 
latitudinally made the country larger but not richer. In our 
days when agriculture and political economy make increasing 
demands for raw materials, longitudinal expansion is of the 
greatest importance. And it is exactly in this domain that the 
Germans neglected their opportunities in bygone times, hence 
it is that their descendants are standing empty-handed and are 
being forced to turn their country into a homogeneous self- 
supporting unit, an isolated nation having no contacts with the 
outer world. 

In the time of the Emperor William I the Germans awoke 
to a consciousness of their remissness and tried to make up for 
lost time although by then the best portions of the earth with 
the richest stores of raw materials had already been snatched 
up by others. The territories which the Germans succeeded in 
acquiring were lost through the Treaty of Versailles. From the 
standpoint of agriculture and national economics Germany of 
today is a cripple, compared with the other great powers. 

From the psychological point of view, too, England and 
Germany are poles apart in the field of international politics. 
Young Englishmen travel as officials, soldiers and merchants 
over every part of the British Empire. After a lapse of many 
years they return home, rich in experience and with a broadened 
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outlook. The result is that all over the world the English are 
at home, and for the same reason their political insight is 
remarkably shrewd. 

The German young men, on the other hand, have to stay 
at home, with the result that their development both psycho- 
logically and economically is cramped and one-sided. It is a 
question for Germany’s future that her young men should be 
given an opportunity of working for some years in German 
colonies. From this point of view, too, the restoration of the 
old German colonies is of such great importance not only for 
Germany but for the whole world. If Germany’s colonies are 
returned to her she will be kept so busy with them for years in 
trying to develop them, to increase their productive power and 
in availing herself of the opportunities which they offer to 
youth, that by her very preoccupation with her African 
provinces she will provide a contribution towards ensuring 
world peace. 

The tropical and sub-tropical zones in which the former 
German colonies are situated were regarded as hardly suitable 
for European colonization. Now, especially owing to the 
medical research work done by German doctors, such tre- 
mendous strides have been made in the domain of tropical 
medicine there are no longer any obstacles to prevent Europeans 
from settling down in those torrid zones, whose value in 
consequence has increased from year to year. 

In a speech in Leipsic on March tst, 1937, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, the ambassador, said that in the present-day 
world it was no longer possible that some lands should be 
overflowing with milk and honey while others had to fight for 
the minimum necessary for their bare existence. 

Germany is not seeking by any means to develop an 
imperialistic policy, and to develop her colonies for the purpose 
of using them as strategic outposts. The Naval Treaty which 
has been concluded by England and Germany is overwhelming 
testimony against such contentions. . 

When one takes into consideration this treaty and also the 
fact that Herr Hitler has declared that he is prepared to con- 
clude an air pact, there should no longer be any rival interests 
to estrange England and Germany. 

At first England had no sympathy with the policy of the 
Third Reich with regard to the policy it adopted towards the 
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problem of population, but after Sir William Beveridge had 
pointed out that England’s own outlook for the future was 
very critical in this respect, and that if the existing conditions 
continue England will only have a population of 5,000,000 
two hundred years hence, the English have developed an 
interest in Germany’s policy regarding population and are now 
following her example. Several politicians are pressing for a 
change in the system of taxation, as England needs men both 
at home and in the colonies, the dominions and _protec- 
torates. 

Towards the end of September 1936 The Times published 
a series of articles demanding that a check should be put to 
the declining birth-rate, as otherwise England’s position as a 
world power would be rendered very critical. On February 11th, 
1937, Gartland, a Conservative member of Parliament, spoke 
of the danger confronting England, while Sandys, another 
member, proposed that matrimonial loans should be granted, as 
well as a reduced scale of taxation for married people. Con- 
sequently England has the same matrimonial problems as 
Germany and these two great nations can help one another in 
their quest for practical means of combating the evil. 

With regard to the distribution of colonial territories, 
France, like England, has more land in foreign parts than she 
needs, and than she can make use of. Germany, on the other 
hand, has nothing. If Germany gets an opportunity of developing 
longitudinally, her expansion latitudinally will cease, and, 
pari passu, her pressure on the eastern frontiers of France. 

If the Western powers with implacable obstinacy refuse to 
give back her former African colonies to Germany, what will 
the upshot be ? 

One does not need to be a prophet to answer this question. 
A thorough knowledge of the progress and of the development 
of the Third Reich and a realization of the fact that its people 
are increasing in strength every day is quite sufficient to make 
it obvious that a new world war is inevitable. 

General Ludendorff in his book The Total War, which was 
published in 1935, says, ““The coming war will make very 
different demands of the people in the expenditure of its 
moral, physical and material resources for the conduct of the 
campaign from those the World War did.” 

In the year 1917 Lord Fisher wrote in his Records (page 231) : 
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I scan the dark horizon for the faintest gleam of the end of the 
war. There is not the faintest trace of such a gleam ! As far as the 
Germans are concerned, we can assert upon authority that is irre- 
futable that their country is able. to cope with a seven years’ war ! 
Are we also? So far, alas, we have no Nelson, no Napoleon ! 


He was right, no doubt, in his contention, for neither he 
nor anyone else could forecast that the death-blow would be 
given to the Germany army by the disintegrating elements 
behind her own front. Had not the moral and physical forces 
of which Ludendorff spoke become disintegrated, Lord Fisher 
would have been correct in his estimate about the seven years. 
And, remembering how things stood in 1918, we might ask 
what might have happened in France and England after 1918, 
had the war dragged on. Lord Fisher expressed a doubt that 
his country would be able to face a seven years’ war. 

One thing that seems clear from all the indications is that 
the weak and wavering policy which was followed during the 
last years of the war by Germany’s incompetent Reich 
chancellors will not be repeated in the next war. Should any 
attempt at fomenting defeatism or mutiny in the heart of 
Germany be observed, it will be crushed with ruthless severity. 
However, in view of the training which the entire population 
is now undergoing it is incredible that any such attempts would 
be made at all. 

Therefore it is probable that in the event of a new war 
Germany will be stronger than she was in the conflict that 
lasted from 1914 to 1918. Just in the same exact relative 
proportions as the World War surpassed the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1 in the efficiency of the latest weapons of war, 
in equipment generally and in the heavy casualty lists, the next 
war will surpass the World War. It will be a war such as 
Ludendorff forecasts in his book—a war in which everything 
that lives and breathes will be killed by poison-gas, and not a 
stone will be left on a stone of the glorious cities of Europe. 
And the civilization of Western Europe will disappear in such 
a war of utter obliteration and annihilation. The ruins of 
Europe and the wretched remnants of its murdered population 
will succumb to Russian culture. 

If a nation that is steadily increasing in strength, ambition 
and self-confidence is compelled by the’other great powers to 
live inside its own frontiers on the irreducible minimum requisite 
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for its existence, the time must assuredly come when all the 
dams burst and war suddenly breaks out in spite of the yearning 
of everybody for peace. 

The thought of a new war arouses feelings of horror and 
aversion. In addition to the exhaustive study of weapons of 
destruction right up to the Armistice and the experiences of 
the World War, the infernal machines that have been invented 
and perfected during the course of the past twenty years have 
attained an effectiveness of a most terrifying and devastating 
nature. All that human genius and human industry had built 
up throughout the long bygone centuries will be turned into 
heaps of ashes and rubbish, and the wounds inflicted during 
the World War, which were only beginning to heal slowly, will 
be torn open afresh. Each of the two great groups of com- 
batants will have but one objective—the total annihilation of 
the enemy. And they will both succeed in their aim. In a 
conflict in which both sides pit all their available resources 
against each other, both sides will lose their best, both in blood 
and in treasure. Germany will cease to serve as a breakwater in 
the centre of Europe against the deluge from the East, France 
will no longer be able to carry out her mission of maintaining 
the balance of power on the Continent. Great Britain, whose 
marvellously constructed and naturally consolidated empire 
has given a sense of strength and security to the whole world, 
like the steel frame-work of a ferro-concrete skyscraper, will 
split into fragments and collapse. If 12,000,000 soldiers fell in 
the World War, the figures for the next would be probably 
over 100,000,000 souls—men, women and children. And, as is 
usually the case, the soldiers who fell on both sides would be 
the best of the nation. 

This is one alternative !| The other alternative is to restore 
to Germany her colonies which she honourably won, and which 
she lost through treachery. This would be both a prudent and 
a generous act of statesmanship, which would put an end to the 
present period of tension and would usher in an era of 
tranquillity. 

The decision lies in the hands of Great Britain and France. 
A terrible responsibility lies on the shoulders of both those great 
powers. God grant that their leading statesmen may come 
to a decision which will consolidate that world peace for which 
all men pine ! 
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Strong governments are a guarantee for peace. . . . It matters 
less nowadays whether a State has the means to carry on war than 
whether its government is strong enough to prevent it. 

MOoLrKE, 


On light and swift wings we have been borne through Germany’s 
ancient past and through her chequered modern days. We have 
made her present-day history, the pageant of which is passing 
daily before our eyes, the theme for a detailed survey. 

If we look back at all that happened between 1914 and 
1937, it is hardly an exaggeration to state that these twenty- 
three years cover the most dramatic period of the history of 
the world since the death of Christ. In ancient times, no doubt, 
storms swept over the inhabitants of the earth which in their 
dramatic vastness far surpass the revolutions of which we have 
been witnesses for some centuries. We have only to recall what 
we have read of the overthrow of the dynasty of the Achmenidae 
when Alexander marched into India or of the destruction of 
Carthage during the Punic War. But we were spared the 
terrible doom of total annihilation which overtook ancient 
Persia and Carthage in the catastrophe that swept over our 
continent in the form of the World War. Not only did Germany 
survive her terrible distress, but she had also, after the war was 
over, enough reserve physical strength and spiritual vitality to 
be able in an astonishingly brief space of time, historically 
speaking, to break all her chains and regain her power and 
greatness afresh. And a few years hence she will be the focal 
point around which the paths of international politics, which 
have been warped into a hopeless labyrinth, will revolve. 

We have endeavoured to follow the new paths along which 
the Germany under Adolf Hitler’s strong and brilliant leader- 
ship is toiling towards a goal that lies in the future. For this 
German people, in contrast to so many other nations, has a 
definite goal for its life and existence—the ennoblement of its 
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manhood and the improvement of its land. To this purpose it 
devotes all its physical strength and all its spiritual and moral 
resources as well. 

Although the urgent problems of the moment and the resist- 
less trend of circumstances had prepared the way for the 
Fuehrer, the Germans, nevertheless, rightly esteem themselves 
happy in having been able to seek refuge with him in their 
hour of greatest need. The secret of his power over the people 
lies in his integrity, his humanity, his extraordinary strength of 
character and his unswerving desire for peace. We can apply 
to him the proverb of the Chinese philosopher Mencius, who 
wrote in the year 300 : 


He who oppresses men by violence does not crush them in 
their hearts, but only because they are not equal to him in strength. 
But to the man who has brought men under his control by his 
spiritual force, their hearts go out jubilantly, and they are really 
subject to him, as the sixty disciples were subject to their master, 
Confucius. * 


We can glance over the past and the present, but the future 
is hidden from us. We can only humbly bow before its shadowy 
spectral figure, which makes us shudder. And apropos of all 
this, Victor Hugo’s poem “Napoleon II” once more flashes 
across my mind, particularly the passage in which he makes the 
youthful eagle cry out in a burst of enthusiasm, after he has 
reached the highest pinnacle of human greatness : 


The future, the future belongs to me ! 


But a voice replies : 


No, the future belongs to nobody ! 

Sire, the future belongs to God ! 

Every time when his hour has come 

Every son of man must bid this world adieu ! 
And the future—the future—a mystery ! 


In the last three chapters of this book I have taken the 
liberty, on the grounds of my experience in foreign lands, 
which extends over half a century, and of a very extensive 
knowledge of the German outlook both in wartime and peace- 


* Translated from Professor Richard Wilhelm’s version of the original. 
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time, to give expression to my beliefand my conviction regarding 
the problem which obsesses the thoughts and prayers and hopes 
of the people of our time. 

The German people of our day have undergone a trans- 
formation of extraordinary magnitude. A nation of 67,000,000 
souls has disciplined itself into a united, thoroughly homo- 
geneous body, as though it were cast in a mould—into an 
organization operating with the precision of clockwork, in 
which every cog and wheel is in perfect running order. It is now 
a nation in which every man, every woman and every child has 
a duty and a task which all alike gladly strive to perform. It 
is a nation in which everybody is unflinchingly determined to 
be a faithful echo of the will ofone gifted and far-seeing Fuehrer. 
Thus a parallelogram of forces is created where the resultants 
are always unalterable and point to a common goal. Con- 
sequently in Germany no physical or mental energy is wasted. 
The nation does not fritter away its strength in party conflicts 
or internal dissensions. Everybody works in conjuction with his 
neighbour for the strength and welfare of the community as a 
whole. 

Thus Germany has a double front, facing westward and 
eastward, consisting of 67,000,000 souls, who wish for nothing 
higher than to make Helmuth von Moltke’s principles the 
motto for their life and their future. In his Selected Works 
(vol. III, pp. 331-4), the wise old field-marshal says : 


We shall show the world that we are a powerful nation that 
loves peace, a nation that does not wish for war in order to win 
glory, and does not wish for it, in order to gain conquests... . 
Happy will the era be in which nations will no longer need to 
devote the greatest part of their revenue, unfortunately, to the mere 
purpose of making their very existence secure, and in which not 
only the governments, but also the peoples and the political parties, 
will have convinced themselves that even a successful campaign 
costs more than it brings in, for it cannot be a gain to purchase 
material goods with human lives. 


Germany’s extraordinary transformation from depression 
and disintegration to unity and strength has only been going on 
for four yearsso far ; the next stage will be reached more quickly. 
In this book I have emphasized on several occasions a fact that 
I shall dwell on once more, and that is that a people who are 
daily growing stronger, and who owing to a short-sighted and 
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malevolent policy have been obliged to develop themselves and 
their resources within the bounds of an abnormally circum. 
scribed territory, and whose moral and historical right to 
possessions in a foreign continent has been spurned, will one 
day reach a culminating point of exasperation when no dams 
and no barriers will any longer hold back their pent-up 
fury. 
And then that war which nobody wants and which all 
abhor will break out. Then Europe’s death-knell will ring. 

Give the rapidly growing and narrowly circumscribed 
superfluous energy of the German people egress to the outer 
world, and the ever-increasing strain of their pressure against 
the frontiers of their neighbours in the west and in the east will 
cease, at least as long as the present international situation lasts. 

And then our planet, whose exhaustion has reached a stage 
of death-like coma, will breathe freely again and will not need 
to speed as a gigantic cemetery on its silent and enigmatical 
career through space. Then will the children of this earth 
cultivate their land peacefully by day and sleep at night under 
the gleaming friendly stars. 


THE END 
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